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The ''dead"' air space in brick cavity and block walls is very much alive. 
Whenever the temperature differs on the inside and outside of a wall 
(that's always), convection currents in the cavities shuttle therms from 
the side where you want them to the side where you don't. A masonry 
wall filled with anything—peanut butter, strawberry jam or dirty shirts— 
is better insulated than a wall filled with nothing but air. 


Anything in the wall 
is better than nothing at all 


Now read about the masonry insulation that 
often doubles insulating value and fire ratings 


Zonolite? Masonry Fill Insulation was developed specif- 
ically for concrete block or brick cavity walls. 

By doubling their insulating value, it keeps the occu- 
pants much more comfortable and cuts heating and air 
conditioning bills as well. 

Fire ratings can double, too. An 8" lightweight block 
wall rated at two hours gets a four-hour rating when in- 
sulated with Zonolite Masonry Fill. Particularly impor- 
tant in party walls, elevator shafts and stairwell walls. 

In addition, Zonolite Masonry Fill cuts sound trans- 
mission. 

All for as little as 102 per sq. ft., installed. 

There is simply no other way to build a masonry wall 
that blocks thermal and sound transmission so well, in- 
creases fire safety so much, and does it at such low cost. 

For complete information, mail the coupon. 


mU IU acc NE 
Zonolite Division, W. R. Grace & Co., Dept. AR-02 | 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60654 
Gentlemen: Much as | like peanut butter, it doesn't seem to do much more 
for a wall other than insulate it better than air. Please send me Zonolite 


Masonry Fill Insulation folder which contains complete technical data 
and specifications. 
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now you can use... 


DURCON 
UNDER TABLE PIPING 


TO COMPLETE THE INSTALLATION! 


DURCON SINKS AND UNDER TABLE PIPING FOR 
COMPLETE CHEMICAL LABORATORY INSTALLATIONS 


Now Durcon under table piping joins the full line of time proven, corrosion resisting DURCON 
laboratory sinks to bring you the quickest, easiest, most economical installation yet! Corrosion, 
heat and shock resistant DURCON is available in 10' lengths of pipe: and outlets, traps and 
drainage fittings in 114” and 2” sizes. Light in weight and easy-to-assemble DURCON assures 
a fast, low cost installation. Joints with the new one bolt Durco mechanical couplings are 
corrosion and leak proof. Insist on DURCON in your next lab job. Write for complete details 
in Bulletin PF/5f. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC., DAYTON 1, OHIO [DURCO > 


For more data, circle 3 on inquiry card For more data, circle 4 on inquiry card $ 
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Come to Lebanon, 


see a big 

part of what's 
different about 
Cleaver-Brooks 
boiler systems 


"After you've actually seen the precision 
and automation Cleaver-Brooks has 
brought to boiler production, you come 
away with a whole new feeling about 
these boilers." This is typical of what 
we hear from visitors about our plant ' 
in Lebanon, Pennsylvania — where you 
can see the world's largest and most 
efficient boilermaking operation. At 
Lebanon you'll get an action view 

of the unique systems pictured here 
and other advanced manufacturing 
techniques and controls that help us 
build better boilers. 

Equally important to you, Cleaver- 
Brooks backs these boilers with the 
largest service organization in the 
country, parts available everywhere, 
policies that guarantee fast service 
and continuing support. 

With Cleaver-Brooks you can choose 
from a complete boiler line: firetube 
models from 15 to 700 hp; watertube 
models up to 125,000 Ibs steam per 
hour, and from 1 to 6 million Btu input. 

And we mean it about the invitation 
to Lebanon. Thousands have invested 
a day with us. Your Cleaver-Brooks 
representative will gladly arrange such 
a visit for you. Or write Cleaver-Brooks, 
Box 421, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201. 


BOILERS FIRED WITH IMAGINATION 


Cleaver f Brooks’ 


DIVISION OF AQUA-CHEM,INC. 
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INNOVATION AND SYMBOLISM ON 42ND STREET 
Kevin Roche's design for the new Ford Foundation Headquarters is 
unique symbolic expression that demonstrates a new kind of urban spac 


ARCHITECTURE AS A HOME FOR MAN 
What went wrong with the dreams of a truly modern style in architectu 
which would express the realities of our age? Only, says critic Lev 
Mumford, that they came true! 


SETTING NEW STANDARDS FOR TRANSIT DESIGN 
Cambridge Seven Associates, Inc. were commissioned by the Massach 
setts Bay Transportation Authority to establish design standards for t 
complete modernization of mass transit facilities for the Greater Bost 
area. Their work includes the redesign of the Arlington Street Station а! 
the establishment of new criteria for subway lighting and graphics. 


NEW SCHOOL PLANNING REFLECTS NEW TEACHING CONCEPTS 
Three schools in California, Massachusetts and Missouri reflect thr 
different approaches to planning for teaching by educational teams. 


GAINER RESIDENCE, ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Dramatic use of natural lighting and primary forms characterize tl 
house in the woods by architect Hugh Newell Jacobsen. 


HOSPITALS 


DESIGN AND MANAGEMENT DECISIONS REDUCE HOSPITAL COSTS 
Architect David H. Wilson designs to an "impossible" budget by probi 
space-saving hospital systems, winning management cooperation, a 
working closely with cost consultants and construction managers. 


PRECAST SYSTEM IS STRUCTURE AND SUNSHADE 
Roanoke Community Hospital, Roanoke, Virginia 
Architects: Hayes, Seay, Mattern & Mattern, with Skidmore, Owings 
Merrill 


DESIGN FOR A SLOPING SITE 
Leonard Morse Hospital, Natick, Massachusetts 
Architects: Markus & Nocka, Inc. 


EXPANSIBLE AT CONSTANT SCALE 
Crittenton Hospital, Rochester, Michigan 
Architects: Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Associates, Inc. 
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SUBURBAN HOSPITAL PLANNED FOR GROWTH 
St. John's Smithtown Hospital, Smithtown, New York 
Architects: Frost Associates 


TOTAL RECONSTRUCTION ON AN URBAN SITE 
Mercy Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland 
Architects: Taylor & Fisher with Helge Westermann & Richard Miller 


ELECTRIC SNOW MELTING FOR DOWNTOWN MINNEAPOLIS MALL 
When a prime downtown area was being "remodeled," the developers 
wanted snow-melting to attract more winter-time buyers. 


HOW MUCH DOES NOISE BOTHER APARTMENT DWELLERS? 
A survey of tenants in 12 Midwest garden apartment buildings shows that 
better construction does reduce complaints. But the question remains: 
what quality can be economically justified? 


BUILDING COMPONENTS 
Two different topics are discussed this month: 1. A new liquid membrane 
waterproofing for decks and 2. Prefabbed stairs which include fire-rated 
walls in addition to steel stairs. 


PRODUCT REPORTS 
OFFICE LITERATURE 
READER SERVICE INQUIRY CARD 


BEHIND THE RECORD 
"|t's not just a numbers game, OR when does the architect come in?" 
by Walter F. Wagner, Jr. 
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BUSINESS AND THE URBAN CRISIS (opposite page 80) 
A special 16-page insert, appearing this month in all McGraw-Hill maga- 
zines, which explores the role that business and industry can take in help- 
ing solve the crisis of our cities; with special emphasis on creating jobs, 
building housing, and insuring a better education for the poor. 


REQUIRED READING 


ADVERTISING INDEX 
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Landscape architect M. Paul Friedberg, whose imaginative designs for small 
parks have brought him wide attention and important commissions, has 
collaborated with architects in the design of many kinds of space at many 
scales, serving a variety of functions. A broad sample of his work will appear 
next month. 


PLANNING FOR NEW AND ENLARGING CAMPUSES 


Some of the compelling design objectives for unity, order and provision 
for future growth of college campuses will be explored in next month's 
Building Types Study, via campus plans and buildings by Edward Larrabee 
Barnes; Pancoast, Ferendino & Grafton; Warner, Burns, Toan and Lunde; 
and Myller, Snibbe and Tafel. 
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LOOK AGAIN 


Hospital space is so costly today that you 
could say it should be measured by the inch... 
so who can afford to waste any of it? 

No one. Nor is there any need. 


Not when you can order the highest quality 
casework to fit your exact requirements at less 
cost than for many inflexible stock items. The 
metal casework we make for hospitals is custom- 
designed. That means that you can, once and for 
all, eliminate having to specify space wasting 
“fillers” to close up gaps in an installation. 


We’ve been specializing in custom-designed metal 
casework for hospitals for decades. Our experience 
has equipped us to be of real service to architects 
and contractors who intend to build the best 

into every available inch of hospital space. 


Write Dept. 86 for Jamestown Hospital 
Casework Catalog. 


Brooks Memorial Hospital, Dunkirk, N.Y. 


AVM Jamestown casework . . . custom-designed at less cost 
than for many prefabricated items. 


(A што PRODUCTS DN. | FORMERLY JAMESTOWN METAL PRODUCTS INC. 


104 Blackstone Ave. Jamestown, N.Y. 14701 
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NEW ELECTROPAINTING PUTS TOUGH, UNIFORM 
PROTECTIVE COATING ON LACLEDE JOISTS 


One of the most advanced painting methods available is 
now used to apply a highly durable and uniform pro- 
tective coating on Laclede Open Web Steel Joists. 


The new process, called electropainting, uses the same 
principle employed in electroplating. The positively- 
charged joists, immersed in a bath, attract the negatively 
charged paint particles, which build up on the surface 
of the joists in a tight, dense coating of uniform 
thickness. Thickness of coating is directly proportional 
to the applied voltage, and can be closely controlled 
throughout the painting process. 


The coating applied by this process has many advantages: 


. Coverage is uniform and complete, including sharp 
edges, corners and hard-to-reach nooks and crannies 


. There are no tears, drips, runs or excess paint 


. Excellent weatherability and abrasion resistance are 
obtained 


. Painting is consistent in quality from batch to batch 


5. Finish coats may be easily applied over the primer 
6. The coated joist has excellent finished product 
appearance 


The electropainting process in a red finish is now stan- 
dard on all shop coated Laclede open web steel joists. 
Specify Laclede electropainted steel joists for your next 
construction job. 


LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 63101 


For more data, circle 7 on inquiry card 
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BEHIND THE RECORD 


Its not just a numbers game, OR 
when does the architect come in? 


Beginning opposite page 80, there is a 
special 16-page report on some of the 
most important problems of our trou- 
bled cities—notably jobs, education, and 
housing—with some thoughtful and 
pecific suggestions on what can be done 
about each of them before all the peo- 
ple who can afford it move out of the 
ities, and the people who are left burn 
ig pieces of them down. 

The report is appearing in the Feb- 

ruary issues of all McGraw-Hill maga- 
ines, and will therefore reach some- 
hing over two million government, busi- 
ess and industrial management people 
ho are in a strong position either to 

ake or to influence the decisions that 
eed to be made as a first step towards 
olving the problems. 

| hope you will read the entire re- 

port, but | especially hope you will read 
he housing section. I'll confess to having 
ome hand in researching and writing it, 
nd to having learned some new things 
nd changed some old prejudices in the 
rocess. 

Specifically, | learned just how big 
he gap is between what it costs to build 
ousing in the central city and what the 
eople who need it can afford to pay, 
nd 1 am persuaded that the only way to 
ridge this gap is by bolder (and more 
ostly) subsidy. I’m more convinced than 
ver that we can't expect some techno- 
ogical miracle to drastically cut building 
osts, and less convinced that there's no 
ope of cutting Federal red tape. | be- 
ame persuaded that we could have all 
he housing we need within a reasonable 
ength of time if we change the rules 


enough for private enterprise to make a 
profit building it—the same simple proc- 
ess that gets us eight million automo- 
biles a year with no trouble at all. 

The report talks mostly about quan- 
tity—for to the government official 
(and quite properly), the in-city housing 
problem is first a problem of numbers 
—the number of housing units needed 
in his city. And to business and industry 
(and quite properly) the in-city housing 
problem first represents a market— 
for so many hundreds of thousands of 
refrigerators and boilers and window 
units and tons of steel and sheets of wall 
board and Redi-Mix trucks full of con- 
crete. 

The report does not talk much 
about quality—and this is where the 
architect and allied professionals come 
in. The architect is the only person in 
the whole machinery of creating new 
housing whose primary responsibility is 
the quality of the environment that is 
created. He is the only person trained 
and equipped and deeply concerned 
with what kind of living is created with 
the money and materials supplied by 
government and the business commun- 
ity. Happily, more and more architects 
are becoming involved in the problem. 
This involvement is now possible be- 
cause government officials—from the 
Secretaries of HUD to local zoning of- 
ficials—are searching hard for new and 
better approaches to in-city housing. 
They are searching because the public 
demand for something new and better 
has made action a political necessity. 
They are searching because what has 


been tried so far has not worked. And 
they are (at last) beginning to search the 
architectural profession for those new 
ideas. 

The first thing that architects must 
do is face some hard facts. Facts of lower 
fees, a hydra-headed client, endless meet- 
ings with community groups, frustrating 
approval processes. 

The second thing that architects 
must do is succeed in meeting the chal- 
lenge—in creating that new and better 
kind of in-city housing within budgets 
not much bigger than those that so far 
have created only dreary and monolithic 
housing in most cities. 

Both things can and are being done. 
At the risk of being considered paro- 
chial, let me cite New York, where 
Philip Johnson and Lewis Davis and 
Samuel Brody and William Conklin and 
Frederick Frost and Milton Glass and 
John Carl Warnecke and Paul Rudolph 
and 1. M. Pei and Ulrich Franzen and 
Chloethiel Smith and Richard Stein (to 
name just some of the architects in- 
volved) are working in close coopera- 
tion with government officials in creat- 
ing a whole new standard of design for 
the city. To be sure, most of their work 
is still in the design stage—and before 
the new housing is built these architects 
will have been through a political jungle 
of disagreements between the commun- 
ity affected and the city officials in- 
volved, between politicians who argue 
that public subsidy should be spent en- 
tirely on housing the poor and politi- 
cians who would spend some public 
money to attract the tax-paying middle- 
income group back into the city. These 
architects will lose some of the argu- 
ments, but they will win many—because 
they are deeply involved in showing 
government officials and the public alike 
that housing for our cities is not just a 
numbers game. — Walter F. Wagner, Jr. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


The President's message: 
a real push for housing? 


Without presuming to set priorities on 
the spending of Federal money (1 save 
that kind of expertise for cocktail par- 
ties), | was pleased that the President got 
to housing only 21 minutes into his State 
of the Union message. It is also encour- 
aging that he kept the goals high: $1 
billion for model cities, 300,000 housing 
units for low- and middle-income fami- 
lies for next year; six million units within 
the next 10 years. It is now to be hoped 
that Mr. Johnson's once-magical ability 
to get Congress to approve appropria- 
tions can get the new effort financed. It 
is relatively easy to "call together the re- 
sources of industry and labor to start 
building . . ."—what's needed is the 
money. 


Aims for the students: 
a good definition 


One of my days last week was bright- 
ened by a copy of the new catalog from 
Bill Lacy's New School of Architecture, 
University of Tennessee. On the cover 
were these words: "To see, to care, to 
build well from a precise knowledge in 
technology and design: These are the 
aims for the students." That's about as 
neat and precise and thought-provoking 
a definition as I’ve heard lately. It is 
also, it seems to me, a pretty good re- 
minder for the profession as a whole to 
keep in mind. 


Honors—just for keeping 
the rain off the clients’ heads? 


It's always rather flattering to be invited 
to be the member of an architectural 
jury, though sometimes the actual proc- 
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ess of judging makes you wish you 
hadn't been. The reason: you can't find 


anything to bolster your ever-living 
hopes that somehow, sometime, the 
whole standard of design quality for our 
environment is going to improve. | was 
a member of a jury which met last 
month to consider the assembled work 
of the architects of one of the state 
chapters. We made, to make a long story 
short, one award, an Award of Merit. 
Each of us championed one or another 
entry for a while, but we each found 
when pressed by our fellows that we 
could not in conscience go one step 
further. 

And this is scary. Should there not 
be in a competition of this sort more 
than one building or complex that a 
jury (not particularly anxious to be par- 
ticularly cantankerous) could premiate? 
And that, of course, is not the impor- 
tant question. The important question 
is: Should not architects be able (regard- 
less of client or client's budget) to do 
better? 


Speaking of competitions: 
a new kind of involvement 


| received a phone call the other day 
from Miss Cassandra Hayes, manager of 
special events for The Times Union and 
The Democrat & Chronicle of Rochester, 
New York. It turns out that the news- 
papers are sponsoring a Better Rochester 
Building Contest, “an endeavor" it says 
on the entry blank l've since received, 
^to stimulate and encourage new design, 
construction, and improvement of com- 
mercial properties and renovation of 
historic buildings in the City of Roches- 
ter... . All commercial buildings which 
are new, or remodeled on the outside, 
are eligible." At any rate, Miss Hayes was 


Drawn for the RECORD by Alan Dunn 


“I keep asking myself 
why | go on—'" 


calling to ask some advice on who might 
be on the jury, and | was so taken with 
the idea of newspapers caring enough 
about design to sponsor such a competi- 
tion that I sort of hinted Га like to be on 
it—and was duly invited. 

Watch this space next month! to see 
whether this competition really seems 
an effective way to give the general pub- 
lic a little more awareness of architec- 
ture—even if all they do is stumble over 
it on the way to the crossword puzzle. 


One more word 
on Reston 


Some of the citizens of Reston, con- 
cerned (or at least uncertain) about the 
future development of their town in the 
wake of the firings by Gulf Reston of 
founder Simon апа master-planners 
Conklin and Rossant, have set up a Res- 
ton Community Association to help 
shape future direction of the commun- 
ity. Two things: 1) It's refreshing to see 
an upper-middle-class neighborhood ac- 
tion group organized (most of them are 
confined to slum areas) and | wish them 
luck; and 2) If they really don't like the 
way the new developers steer Reston, 
what do they do? Most such groups can 
work to "throw the rascals out in the 
next election"—but what do you do 
when the rascals (if they turn out to be 
rascals) own the place? 


No editorializing please 
—nothing but the facts 


A review, in the New York Times, of a 
concert presented by the Contemporary 
Music Society begins: "The Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum, with its echoes 
of the Bauhaus school at its most anti- 
septically functional, proved . . .'"—W.W. 


from Keystone 


Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc. whiskey maturing 
warehouse, Delavan, Illinois. Architects: Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls Associates, Inc., Building Work 
Contractor: Geo, D. Johnson Company. Concrete 
slab reinforced with Keyweld Fabric—designed 

to carry forklift and truck traffic plus 

heavy storage loads. 


Keyweld 
Reinforcement Sheets 


insure that your concrete is reinforced as specified, 
cut hours off your inspection time. 


Sheets range in size up to 192" 

width x 36 ft. length; steel diameters 
range up to 56" (.625")x v2" 

(.500") dia. in 2" to 16" spacing. All 
wire for Keyweld meets ASTM spec A-85 
and all Keyweld fabric meets ASTM . 
spgc A-185. 


Keyweld sheets and rolls are fast replacing 
hand-placed, hand-tied rebars to reinforce 
concrete slabs on grade, floor slabs and walls. 


They are shop fabricated exactly to your 
configuration; steel sizes and spacings 

are accurate. 

This precise shop fabrication and color 
coding saves you days of on-site inspection 
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time. The color coding shows you that each mat is going 
in where it's supposed to. The prefabrication allows 
Keyweld to be put in place in 2596 of the time 

required to place and tie rebars. And because all 
pieces are welded, there's no measuring. 


For complete information, call your Keystone 
representative. Or write Keyweld, Keystone Steel & 
Wire Company, Peoria, Ill. 61607. 


ROOFS + WALLS : FLOORS 


from Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Peoria, Illinois 61607 
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By the innovators of the 2400 needle 5/64" gauge tufting machine, BONANZA's a 
tighter, tougher contract carpet—with 42% more tufts per square yard than 
most other carpets on the market! 


Compare Universal BONANZA specifications with all others! 


e Backing: Hi-D foam rubber, Double Jute or e Pitch: 345 
Vinyl 
id * Gauge: 12.8 


" z Е 
e 100% yarn dyed continuous filament nylon e Pile height: 36" 


e Tufts per sq inch: 128 And Universal BONANZA exceeds these tests: 

e Tufts per sq yard: 165,800 FHA Surface Density: SUPERIOR (139,392); Com- 
pression: EXCELLENT; Pilling: А-1 RATING; Sur- 
face Burning: Fed. Spec. DDD-C-95 and ASTM E- 
84; Acoustical: A.S.T.M.-C423-65T. 


pp ur versal 
i - C. = Р) 0 2 ts Inc. Ellijay, Georgia 30540 Phone: 404/635-2332 
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Lucky Strike 

BONANZA's variation! Excitement in 
design pattern, deeply color printe 
into the dense BONANZA tufting 
with Hi-D foam or double jute back 
ing. Samples of BONANZA an 
LUCKY STRIKE are available on га 
quest—or see your local distributo 


Workwall allows greater design freedom in space division . . . lets you create 
any business environment imaginable. 


Check these important features: an adequate choice of modules, partition heights and 
finishes in solid or glazed panels О the soil-proof beauty of Marlite paneling combined 
with slim-line aluminum.posts for easy installation and maintenance 

with a minimum loss of floor space О ready movability to meet changing 

space requirements О adaptability to local codes. 


а a ў j 
® WORK wg E B Write for details or see us in Sweets E 


WORKWALL MOVABLE PARTITIONS 


Division of L. A. Darling Company | Box 130, Bronson, Michigan 49028 
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“You mean 


I could have 
narrowed 


` the hoistways 
by 3 inches on 
every floor?” 


An exclusive Otis development — Otispace-Saver doors— gives you 
the option of extra car capacity or extra floor space. When you're plan- 


ning a building, let us fill you in on the latest in elevator technology. 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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You don’t have to specify JAMISON 
but if you value VALUE, you will 


There is a subtle value about Jamison cold storage doors that goes beyond quality 
materials, superior design and expert workmanship. Naturally, you expect these— 
the best from the oldest and most experienced company in the business. 


But this subtle value we're talking about—it's the invaluable technical 
assistance and engineering help we are able to give you. 


For example. Suppose you are designing a meat packing plant. Or a food 
distribution center. Or a bakery. Think of the time and effort you can be 
spared by using our layout sheets for typical installations of these 

kinds. Typical examples clearly marked out and coded to show you 
exactly the right cooler and freezer doors for the 

given circumstances. 


We have for you a valuable book “Ном to Select and Specify 
Doors for Cold Storage Warehouses and Food Processing Plants." 
After you send for, and receive your free copy, you still don't have 
to specify JAMISON. But if you value VALUE, you will. 


COLD STORAGE DOORS BY 


JAMISON 


JAMISON DOOR COMPANY- HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
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IS IS an arc 


hitect's office. 


Three stories of stone, glass and red cedar. 


Three stories? 


Architects’ office: Collinsville, Illinois Architects: Architectural Associates Incorporated 


Certi-Split, Handsplit shakes, 24" x 1-1/4" to 3/4" with 10" exposure 


When Architectural Associates, Inc., 
designed their new offices in Collinsville, 
Illinois, their objective was twofold: 
naturally they wanted their offices to re- 
flect their ability and good taste, but also 
they needed a maximum amount of floor 
space—immediately and to provide for 
future growth. 

The solution is a structure that manages 
to look like a two-story building yet 
actually has three functional levels. The 
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third, housing the firm's conference room, 
printing and storage area, kitchen, future 
drafting area and rest rooms, is completely 
hidden by at appears to be a stone 
foundation. This stone fill, combined with 
the structure's broad, distinctive, hand- 
cedar roof, gives the low, contem- 
was after. 

In addition to its design func- 
tion, the red cedar shake roof 
adds the desired extra dimensions 
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of pattern and rich natural color plus 
practicality of more than adequate 
tection and insulation. 

Perhaps red cedar Certi-Split shakd 
Certigrade shingles can help provide 
of the answer to your next design prob 
too. Why not find out? For details, seg 

et's Catalog listing 21d/Re, 
or write: 5510 White Bldg., S 
tle, Wn. 98101. (In Canada: 1 
W. Pender St., Vancouver 5, 


> 


s gv 
INGLES & HANS 


Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 
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Lennox 
air conditions 
many types of 
buildings 


FOR EXAMPLE: This flexible, advanced-concept teaching and learning center, the new 
John H. Glenn Junior High School, of San Angelo, Texas. Creative application of Lennox equipment held 
air conditioning/heating/ventilating costs to $1.35 per square foot, over 100,908 square feet. 


LENNOX 


AIR CONDITION 
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and Lennox offers designers a plus: 


OPTIMUM PERFORMANCE 
AND COST EFFICIENCY! 


You can, with Lennox, ind new 
flexibility of building design, 
occupancy, use. You can add, 
change, or eliminate walls. 
Roof mounting, decentraliza- 
tion, and flexible ducts make 
it possible. 

You can, with Lennox, have 
room-by-room control, 
simultaneous cooling/ heat- 
ing/ ventilating, instant 
response to change in weather 
or occupancy, 100% ventila- 
tion, continuously moving 
air. You can cool free when 
outside air is below 57? F. 


You can, with Lennox, gain 
great cost efficiency. Engi- 
neered coordination of single 
and multizone systemsoffered 
the San Angelo school plan- 
ners cooling /heating /venti- 
lating for $1.35 a square foot. 


No equipment room was 
needed. On-site labor costs 
were minimal. Lennox units 
are factory assembled and 
wired, including controls. 


You can, with Lennox, have a 
service contract that provides 
a planned owning cost. And 
a single source of responsibil- 
ity, Lennox, backing it. Life 
expectancy: Equal to the 
finest central system. 


You can, with Lennox, have a 
choice of gas, oil, electricity 
or hot water for heat. Individ- 
ual unit capacity ranges up to 
22 tons cooling, 500,000 Btuh 
heating. Single or multizone. 
Clean, low silhouettes for all 
capacities. Typically 42" high. 


LENNUX 


AIR CONDITIONING * HEATING 


The wide choice of versatile, compatible Lennox units enabled engineers 


You can, with Lennox, provide 
clients the permanence of 
glass-lined heat exchangers, 
electronic pilots, automotive- 
grade cabinets, and other ex- 
ceptional features. 


You can, with Lennox, innovate 
without gambling. There are 
more than 3,000 of the new 
Lennox DMS units in use 
under every condition. In the 
desert. By our salty, corro- 
sive seas. On frozen northern 
plains. In destructive indus- 
trial atmospheres. 


Lennox offers Total Comfort Sys- 
tems for schools, offices, homes, 
clinics, factories, apartments, 
motels, laboratories. 

For information, see Sweet’s— 
or write Lennox Industries 
Inc., 325 South 12th Avenue, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 50158. 


to fit equipment precisely to the needs of each school area. Single опа Eight Lennox Direct Multizone units handle class- 
multizone systems of six different types were coordinoted, in capacities room areas requiring individual zone control. Each 
ranging from 5 to 22 tons electric cooling, ond 100,000 to 200,000 Btuh delivers 22 tons electric cooling, and 195,000 Btuh 
gas heating. gas heating. 
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VISITOR PARKING 
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Design Concepts, John Н. Glenn Junior High School, San Angelo, Texas: Plan view, above, shows how 

modern concepts of team teaching, flexible scheduling and individualized instruction find architec 

tural accommodation. Roof mounted air conditioning equipment, with multizone distribution, per 

mitted designers to eliminate “walls” of space and time. Thus, the building anticipates innova 

teaching concepts of the future, as well as housing those of today. ARCHITECTS: Donald R. Goss 
s. ENGINEERS: Cowan, Love & Jackson, Inc. 


If the next guy you talk to says all water 
coolers are alike,tell him about Westinghouse. 


For one thing, the Westinghouse Semi-recessed 
Water Cooler is better-looking than any other brand. 
Projecting only 9Y2" from the wall and tapering 
down to 834", this water cooler has a bold, hand- 
some stainless-steel basin with more than ample 
headroom. And a tamper-proof push-button 
bubbler, too. 

You also get a choice of three beautiful cabinet 
finishes that blend with any decor: gray-beige 
enamel, neutral-beige vinyl and stainless-steel. 


And installation's easy and eco-  ; = 


box from either side, or the back, and is installed 
before the cooling system is hung into position. 
Whether you are a specifier, an installer, ога user 
of a Westinghouse Semi-recessed Water Cooler, you 
can have one that isn't like all the others. 
Tell him that. 


The Westinghouse Semi-recessed Water Cooler is backed by a 

5-year Guarantee Plan that protects the cooling system and 

functional parts. Complete details are stated on the certificate 

packed with each product. For complete product details, see 

Sweet's Architectural File. Or contact our local Manufacturer's 
—- e Sales Representative. 


nomical, because plumbing en- 
ters a sturdy enameled-steel wall 


You can be sure if its 


Westinghouse) 


CARPET MILLS 


introduces the new "Andrew Carnegie" 
carpet of Zefkrome E.S.P. 
for a great public appearance 


Specifications 

Pefkrome acrylic, 30% modacrylic. 
1/8 gauge (Pitch rate .216) 

B 1/4 tufts per inch 


available in 12’ and 15’ widths 
Colors: Natural (1), Avocado (6), 
Red (7), Burnish Gold (8), 

Aqua (11), Lime (26) 


Zefkrome acrylic, Engineered for Superior 
Performance, creates the impressive new 
carpet for public places. The innovations in 
beauty and wear are unique to Zefkrome. 
Color: multichromes, a new concept 
developed for greater clarity and variety. 
Durability: Zefkrome has wear tests behind 
it of 2 million footsteps, equal to 54 years. 
It is stronger than other acrylics by as 
much as 509%. 

Superior color retention: the color in 
Zefkrome lasts, and it's safe in sunlight, be- 
cause it's locked in when the fiber is made. 
Superior cleanability: “Andrew Carnegie” 
carpeting returns to its original appearance 
after on-location cleaning better than any 
other acrylic carpet. 

Dirt resistance: Zefkrome is a circular 
cross section acrylic fiber that doesn't hold 
soil the way other acrylics do. The new 
Sequoyah carpet is also moth and mildew 
proof. Everything about it adds up to quality. 
Please address all inquiries to: 

Chuck Purcell, Sequoyah Mills, 

Anadarko, Oklahoma 


*Dow Badische Zefkrome E.S.P. 
Engineered for Superior 
Performance 


Zefkrome® is a trademark of Dow Badische Company 
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Outside and inside, the Modern Woodmen of America Building, Rock Island, Illinois, represents the best in materials, equipment, craftsmanship 
and design, Architect: Graham-Anderson-Probst and White. General Contractor: Priester Construction Co, 


montgomery moves people 

in the Modern Woodmen Building 
on 4 High-Speed Elevators 

with ESP Measured Demand 


ESP anticipates each demand for elevator service throughout the s 
building . . . and positions the elevators in the system for immediate mor omer 
response. ESP automatically adjusts to the constantly changing 

pattern of traffic demand. This assures maximum utilization 

of each elevator in the system under every variation of traffic demand. HIGH-RISE ELEVATORS 


Montgomery's Measured Demand Control with Electronic Sensor 


Programming provides the ultimate in elevator service, today. ELEVATORS/ESCALATORS/POWER RAMPS & WALKS 


Montgomery Elevator Company, Moline, Illinois. 4 PM 
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The cars, machinery and controls in this Montgomey installation provide the ideal combination of fast, smooth, comfortable elevator service for 
this nationally-known life insurance organization. 


Ee — 


THIS NURSING HOME COSTS @4% LESS... 


P Architects, Seiferth and Gibert, A.I.A. 


... and gains 
added safety and comfort 
from Southern Pine 


Beautiful Miramar Village—a facility for extended nursing and 
convalescent care—is located on the Gulf Coast shores. The 
building is as attractive and relaxing as the surroundings. 


Southern Pine was chosen to give the home-like atmosphere of 
natural wood. Sweeping laminated arches and roof decking of 
Southern Pine create a warm, friendly feeling. The facility holds 
the highest classification of nursing homes awarded by the 
Mississippi State Board of Hospitals. 


Pre-shrunk Southern Pine is utilized for partition, wall and 
roof framing throughout the expansive complex. Cost—exclusive 


of land, fees, furnishings and site improvement—is $13.94 per 
square foot and $5,878 рег bed— 3495 less than $8,960 per bed 
average for 25 other nursing homes built in 1965, as reported 
by the U. S. Public Health Service. 

The Southern Pine framework has structural safety—important 
in this area, where hurricanes can be so destructive. Use of a 
sprinkler system brought a 58%, reduction in fire insurance rates. 
MORE INFORMATION :—A special folder giving complete details 
is available. Write: Southern Pine Association, P. O. Box 52468, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70150 


Specify Southern Pine 


i 


As produced by member mills of the Southern Pine Association 
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If we didnt say it was a file, 
youd never know it. 


$ a file. 


Our Modi-File is more than a lateral file. It's also 
a piece of furniture. 

Use it where you wouldn't dream of putting other 
files. In the front office as a wood-topped cabinet. Or 
stacked as dividers up to five units high. Modi-File 
doesn't have drawer pulls to give it away. No one will 
spot it as a file. Until it's opened. 

Behind its beautiful face, Modi-File has more space 
than any lateral file its width. A unique hinge suspen- 
sion eliminates wasted space, so it's nice and slim. 
Only 15 inches. 


Another thing about the hinge suspension, it's not 
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visible. So the sides of the drawers are as clean cut 
the cabinet. 

Specify it in two, three, four or five drawer uni 
letter or legal size. And in a choice of finishes y 
clients will enjoy living with. 

Art Metal furniture looks beautiful and wor 
beautifully—a solid investment for management. 

We'll be happy to send you a brochure on the Mod 


File, and tell you where it can be seen. Write tod 


and you will 
ART METAL IN 


hear from us 
posthaste. JAMESTOWN NEW YOR 


©1967 ART METAL INC., JAMESTOWN, N 
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The world's most comfortable bathtub. It's Kohler's new Caribbean, with comfort- 

contoured interior—a full six feet of stretch-out relaxation. New safety: recessed 

grip rails, Safeguard® bottom. New versatility: "no apron’ design with universal 

pattern (use left or right) permits a full range of installations—sunken tub, recess, 

corner, free-standing, peninsula. Unlimited choice of exterior treatments: paneling, 
tile, plastic laminates—even bring the carpeting up the sides. Bold, that’s Kohler! 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
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BARRET | 


cont rey 
on its 
ll4vearold 


HOME; 
You can 


WE DON'T LOOK BACKWARD. Sure, we're proud 
of that last century. In that time, Barrett has 
become the standard of the roofing industry. But 
there are centuries to come, bursting with new 
ideas, new materials, new construction systems. 
And new standards to set. 

The fact that Barrett is the first name in roofing 
isn't the important thing. What is important is the 
research, the experience, the dependability, the 
quality of products that have made Barrett the 
leader in the field. We started out to make prod- 
ucts, not a name. But now that our name means 
something, we plan to protect it. By setting our 
own standards even higher. Which means constant 
product improvement, unexcelled technical serv- 
ice, continuing leadership. 

And you can rely on it. 


CELOTEX 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


1500 North Dale Mabry • Tampa, Florida 33607 


Subsidiary of Jim Walter Corporation 


The *OVERHEAD DOOR" electric is tougher than 
a tribe of Apaches 


Fully transistorized, portable transmitter 
opens and closes garage door automatically 
by radio control from your car, 


Sterling qualities, these. However, 
they don't tell the whole story of 
why more and more architects 

are specifying The *OVERHEAD 
DOOR" electric for their custom 
home and industrial building 
designs. We know why they 

are, though. Why? 

Quality construction. 

The “OVERHEAD DOOR” and 
electric operators are made of 

the finest materials available, 

and are built by us in our own 
factories equipped with 
specialized production machinery. 


Manufacturing experience. 
Overhead Door Corporation 
invented the sectional door, and 
has built over eight million of 
them. It’s not surprising that we 
know more about the application 
of doors and electric operators 
than anybody else. 
Professional assistance. 

Our engineers are always ready 
to confer with you on any stand- 
ard or special door requirements 
We stand ready to assist you 

on any industrial, commercial, 
or residential specifications. 


and as dependable as the Sheriff. 


Versatility. 

The “OVERHEAD DOOR” electric 
can be designed for almost 
every conceivable application. 
Specify The “OVERHEAD DOOR" 
and get the industry’s widest 
selection of materials, sizes, 
and designs. 

Nationwide service. 

There’s a distributor of The 
"OVERHEAD DOOR" within 
minutes of nearly every job 

site in the country. America's 
largest network of factory- 
trained door specialists is at 


your service. Just look for your 
nearest distributor's name under 
"OVERHEAD DOOR" in the white 
pages of your telephone directory. 
Maybe you're a bit past your 
prime for a fast game of 
Cowboys and Indians. But you can 
still prove yourself one of the 
good guys by always specifying di = 
The “OVERHEAD DOOR” and Дем ы-ы = \ 
electric operator. ” 
For more information about the ouais е. 
men who stand behind The 

OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 


"OVERHEAD DOOR", please General Offices: Dallas, Texas 75202 
Manufacturers of The "OVERHEAD DOOR” 
turn the page. and electric operators for residential and commercial buildings 
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The men standing in back of The “OVERHEAD DOOR” 
also stand behind it. 


Next to the product we sell, these men are our 
pride and joy. They're door men, factory- 
trained specialists who are eminently qualified 
to help you select the door or doors best suited 
for any application; commercial, industrial, or 
residential. We make doors of wood, steel, alu- 
minum, and fiber glass in any size to fit any 
opening. Specify The “OVERHEAD DOOR" elec- 
tric and you put the vast technical knowledge 
and experience of these men to work for you. 


Your client will appreciate it. And he'll remem- 
ber it. Always specify The “OVERHEAD DOOR’. 
It's the door you can stand behind, because we 
do. For full details call your local distributor. 
He's listed under “OVERHEAD DOOR" in the 
white pages of your phone book. Or, refer to 
our catalogue in Sweet’s Architectural File. 
Anotheropen and shut case for The “OVERHEAD 
DOOR”. For more information about The “OVER- 
HEAD DOOR", please turn back one page. 


Sales · Installation - Service 


THE EAD 
Ey 


TRADE MARK 


w 


SINCE 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION» General Offices: Dallas, Texas 75202 * Manufacturers of The "OVERHEAD DOOR" and electric operators for residential and commercial buildings 
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BLUE DIAMOND 
RESILIENT STRIP 
GYPSUM WALLBOARD 

SYSTEMS 


=== CEILINGS - PARTITIONS 


WHAT PRICE SILENCE! 


BLUE DIAMOND Resilient Strip Gypsum Wall- 
board Systems cost but pennies per square foot 
— a small price to pay to satisfy home buyers 
and apartment tenants that demand quiet and 
privacy. 


CEILING...STC 48 
ONE HOUR FIRE RATED 


кыы = Wood Strip Flooring — 25/32" 
Felt Building Paper — 15 Ib. 
Subfloor — 1" x 8" 

Wood Joists — 2" x 8", 16" o.c. 
ATLAS™ Resilient Strip — 24" o.c. 
FIRE HALT* Gypsum Wallboard — 5/5" 


PARTITION...STC 44 


ONE HOUR FIRE RATED 
Wood Studs — 2" x 4", 16" o.c. 
ATLAS Resilient Strips — 24" o.c., one side 


FIRE HALT Gypsum Wallboard (54”) 
screw attached to Strips 


FIRE HALT Gypsum Wallboard (5/") 
nailed to studs, other side. 


IN 
FLINTKOTE 


owt 


BLUE DIAMOND GYPSUM DIVISION 
BUILDING PRODUCTS GROUP, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES + SALES OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WEST = 
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© ә : 
/ ot er || one nies that own and operate all 
á electric buildings grows longe 
LÀ à _ ө every day. 
20CS all-electric. Electric space conditioning 
systems save builders 30% tq 


The all-electric concept has but for all types of commercial 50% in first cost and installa 
been accepted hundreds of апа industrial structures. The tion. In most cases, expensive 


times over, not only for hotels, long list of well known compa- stacks, flues and vents are eli 


inated, often saving the equiva- 
lent in space of whole floors. 
There's more freedom of design 
in all-electric buildings. Less 
room is required for the main 
space-conditioning plant. The 
result is a low first cost, low 


maintenance building with very 


Holiday Inn. Montebello. 


competitive per square foot 
operating costs. Add up all the 
advantages and savings. The 
all-electric building invariably 
has the lowest total annual cost. 

We have hundreds of case 
histories of all-electric buildings 
in Central and Southern Califor- 


nia. Our Marketing Engineering 
Department will be glad to show 
you how to apply the all-elec- 
tric concépt to your project for 
remarkable savings. Write: 
Marketing Engineering, Box 62, 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles, 
California 90051. 
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Southern California Edison 
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Don't you read 
before you buy 


How capacitor 
makers cut costs 


FURNITURE BY PEERLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT СО. 


Businessmen do. 

Because when they buy, they put more than their money on the line. 

They put their reputations; perhaps their jobs. So they want the facts. 

The full facts. In print. And they want to refer to the facts. Pass them along 

to their associates. Keep them on file. If you sell to businessmen, it will 

pay you to sell to them the way they like to be sold—the way they have to be sold. 
With the facts. The full facts. In print. Print makes sense. Business sense. 
Because print makes sales. Business sales. 


PRINT ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
638 SOUTH FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 60605 
CHICAGO • NEWYORK * PHILADELPHIA • DETROIT • ST.LOUIS 
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NEW FROM JOHNS-MANVILLE 


GOLD'LINE 


д-р LY crave -surrace ASBEST OS 
BUILT-UP ROOFS 


Johns-Manville studied Western construction re- 
quirements, then developed 2-ply asbestos speci- 
fications “climatized” for your area. Gold-Line as- 
bestos roofing felts are inorganic. They can’t burn, 
absorb moisture, or weaken with time—and there’s 
no wicking action. They won’t dry out under the 
Western sun. Two-ply Gold-Line covers the deck 
fast. Each felt has two bright golden “guidelines” to 
assure a 19” overlap. What's more, positive perfora- 
tions (not dimples) allow felts to conform smoothly 
to deck irregularities. And these perforations 
allow air to escape during application, 

helping to prevent blisters. 


Convenient to apply over nailable decks, non- 
nailable decks, lightweight aggregate concrete 
decks or Fesco® Board roof insulation, J-M Gold- 
Line is your best value for modern Gold Coast con- 
struction. It’s made in the west for fast delivery. 
The installed cost is no higher than for less re- 
liable constructions. Contact your J-M representa- 
tive for details, or write to Johns-Manville Sales 
Corporation at 3275 E. Slauson Avenue, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 90058; 116 New Montgomery Street, 

San Francisco, Calif. 94105; or 


4304 Stone Way North, Seattle, JM 


Wash. 98103. 


Johns-Manville 


4 For more data, circle 24 on inquiry card 
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EASY ON 2 EASY OFF Scribo Chalkboards have | 
" à baked alkyd amine 
enamel surface for clear writing, ghost-free erasing and damp cloth 
cleaning. Your choice of three types — %” Hardboard — 72” 
Particleboard — 24 ga. Steel — in five standard colors. Write for | 
samples and specifications. | 


[BOSO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 71, ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 91764 
For more data, circle 25 on inquiry card | 


| WANT 


YOU 


TO USE 


ZIP CODE 


So that you can have faster, 
more efficient mail service. 
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“It’s good 
business to 
help colleges" 


“Our colleges and universities must 
have enormous quantities of new 
money almost constantly if they are to 
be enabled to serve society as it needs 
to be served. Every business institu- 
tion benefits today from the money and 
labors that those now dead have put 
into the building of these institutions. 
We are all dependent upon them for 
future numbers of educated young men 
and women from which to choose, and 
for the continued expansion of man's 
knowledge of the world he inhabits. 
"We owe these institutions a great 
debt, and we can pay this debt in two 
ways: By supporting them generously 
with contributions of money and time, 
and by upholding their freedom to re- 
main places of open discussion, and to 
pursue truth wherever it is to be found. 
*Last year our company contributed 
to colleges and universities more than 
$310,000 which represented 1.2% of 
profit before tax." 
J. Irwin Miller, Chairman 
Cummins Engine Company 


А major problem in the education of 
students is rising costs. If companies 
wish to insure the availability of col- 
lege talent, they must help support 
colleges with financial aid. 


| SPECIAL TO CORPORATE OF- 

| FICERS — A new booklet of par- 

ticular interest if your company 

has not yet established an aid- 
to-education program.Write for: 

"How to Aid Education — and 

Yourself”, Box 36, Times Square 

= Station, New York, N.Y. 10036 


S 
3 t 


COLLEGE IS E чао 
BUSINESS’ BEST FRIEND 


Published as a public service in cooperation 
with The Advertising Council and 
the Council for Financial Aid to Education 


Glaverbel Drawn Sheet Glass... 
Closest to Perfect. 


The architects of Chicago's superb Lake Point Tower specified Glaverbel 
Window Glass because it is glass as glass should look. Flatter. With 
greater surface regularity. And without the rippling “seascape” effect 
that mars the use of ordinary window glass. Glass that carries out the 
perfection of the original design in the appearance of the completed 
structure—until now achieved only with plate or floated glass—yet with 
all the economies of drawn sheet glass! 


Glaverbel 


GLAVERBEL (USA) INC. Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001 
Drawn Sheet Glass * Tinted Glass • Cast Glass • Floated Plate Glass • Plate Glass 
Enamelled Glass • Diffuse Glass • Diffuse Non-Reflecting Glass 


Represented by: JOHN DE GORTER, INC., New York, N.Y./ RAYMOND DEREUME INTERNATIONAL INC., 
Punxsutawney, Penna. & Chicago, Ї!!./ В. J. MAYER & CO., INC., New York, N. Y./ PACIFIC STATES GLASS 
INC., Los Angeles, Calif./ RHODES GLASS CORPORATION, Dallas, Texas/ VEERMAN INTERNATIONAL CO., 
New York, N. Y./ VEERMAN INTERNATIONAL CO. OF FLORIDA, North Miami, Fla. 


See Sweet's Architectural File 4a/GL. 


For more data, circle 26 on inquiry card 
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LAKE POINT TOWER 
Chicago, Illinois 
Architect: 
Schipporeit-Heinrich 
General Contractor: 
Crane Construction 
Company 

Glazing 
Sub-Contractor: 
National-Hamilton 
1" Polarpane glazing 
manufactured by 
Polarpane Corp. 


JE ———— = 
GLAVERBEL (USA) INC. | 
Empire State Building | 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10001 
Please send me: | 
Г] More information on GLAVERBEL Drawn Sheet Glass | 
Г] The new GLAVERBEL Catalog | 
Firm. 
Address | 
City LERRA 1 
Ву. SS AR 
me mud i 7 ر‎ — 8 
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...and not a student has entered 
its halls. 

Oh, it's well desi 
sible construction concept, every 
possible environmental detail, 
every possible comfort variable was 
investigated before the plans were 
completed. 

But they took communications for 
granted. And, especially in a school, 
if communications aren't the most 


Coming are carrels with direct 
phone ac о а resource center. 
Closed-circuit TV areas. Direct ac- 
cess by teletypewriters to a com- 
puter. Theatres that will use multi 
media to instruct. 

Many 
munic IS 
the actual shape of tomorrow": 
schools. 

All will require forethoug 
capacity and flexibility. 

And that's where a Bell System 


Architect and Builder Service Rep- 
resentative comes in. He can make 
your next school—and every build- 
ing—as modern as modern com- 
munications can make it. And 
insure that communications needs 
of the future will fit in without 
expensive alterations. 

Just call 212-393-4537 collect. We 
will send you a complete list of our 
Architect and 


Builder Service A ATi Т 
Representatives. and Associated Compsmes 


Memorial service will be held 
for Paul Lester Wiener 


A memorial service for city planner and 
architect Paul Lester Wiener will be held 
at St. Paul's Chapel, Columbia University, 
New York City, on March 6 at 2 p.m. Mr. 
Wiener died suddenly on November 16 
in Munich, Germany (January, page 36). 
Jose Luis Sert, dean of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Design, and Charles 
Abrams, chairman of the Division of 
Urban Planning at Columbia's School of 
Architecture, will eulogize the renowned 
city planner and architect. 


Submissions are sought for 
architectural rendering prize 


The Architectural League of New York is 
seeking entries for its 1968 annual Birch 
Burdette Long Memorial Prize for archi- 
lectural rendering. The submissions will 
become part of an exhibition to be shown 
nt the League from March 18 through 
April 6. A jury will judge the exhibited 
work, and will award a $500 prize and 
wo honorable mentions on the basis of 
'excellence їп composition, facility in 
echnique, and expression of the charac- 
er of the design illustrated." 

Serving on the jury will be Minor L. 
ishop, architect and chairman of the 
irch Burdette Long committee, Walter F. 
Vagner, Jr., editor of ARCHITECTURAL 
ECORD, landscape architect M. Paul 
riedberg, and architects Giorgio Cavag- 
ieri and George Nemeny. Applications 
an be obtained by writing Minor L. 
ishop, The Architectural League of New 
ork, 41 East 65th Street, New York, New 
ork 10021, with the deadline for sub- 
nissions being March 15. 


pplicants are sought for 
otch Travelling Scholarship 


pplicants are being sought for the an- 
ual Rotch Travelling Scholarship, which 
arries a stipend of $7,000 to provide 
tudy and travel for a period of one year. 
ligibility rules require that applicants 
ust be under 31 years of age on March 
0 and their architectural record must in- 
lude study or experience of required 
me and degree in Massachusetts. A de- 


r more data, circle 27 on inquiry card 


tailed statement of eligibility require- 
ments and application forms can be ob- 
tained by writing to: Walter E. Campbell, 
Secretary, Rotch Travelling Scholarship 
Committee, 100 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02116. Applications should 
be obtained before March 7, with com- 
pleted forms due in the secretary's office 
by March 14. 


Zeckendorf proposes scheme 
for West Village in New York 


William Zeckendorf has a new enthusi- 
asm. His latest project, pictured in the 
rendering above is the Robert R. Young 
Village, proposed for a site on the Hud- 
son River in New York City's West Green- 
wich Village. Residents of the West Vil- 
lage, who had their own plan for building 
on vacant sites and preserving the low- 
rise and historic character of the area, 
have raised a barrage of objections to the 
Zeckendorf proposal. 

The Zeckendorf proposal is based 
upon the feasibility of ап underwater 
garage structure for 10,800 cars to be de- 
veloped at a cost of $3,000 per parking 
unit. The parking structure would support 
a 60-foot-high ceiling which would house 
the world's largest motion picture and 
television studio facilities. A deck on top 
would extend and step back into the West 
Village. 

On top of the deck, which would en- 
compass arterial highways, would be a 
total of 8,162 residential units. Shown in 
the rendering, developed by Mr. Zecken- 


dorf and his renderer, would be a 104- 
story cruciform apartment tower (the 
I.M. Pei tower in Place Ville-Marie elon- 
gated vertically two and one-half times, 
says Mr. Zeckendorf) and 10 concrete 40- 
story helix-shaped apartment buildings 
(six shown in rendering), designed by 
|. M. Pei many years ago, but never built. 
The architectural firms |. M. Pei and 
Partners, Harry M. Weese and Associates, 
and Kempa and Schwartz, have been re- 
tained to develop the actual design. 


Mumford 


McCue 


Mumford and McCue to receive 
А.1.А. awards for criticism 


Lewis Mumford of Amenia, New York, 
and George McCue of St. Louis, have 
been named as the first recipients of the 
newly established architectural criticism 
awards of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects. 

Mr. Mumford, an urban scholar, au- 
thor and critic for nearly half a century, 
and a frequent contributor to ARCHITEC- 
TURAL RECORD, will be given the Archi- 
tectural Critic's Medal on the basis of a 
distinguished career devoted to architec- 
tural criticism. Mr. McCue, art and urban 
critic for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was 
selected to receive the Critic's Citation 
on the basis of a series of articles written 
to increase the public's visual perception 
of the St. Louis environment. The awards 
will be presented at the annual A.I.A. 
convention in Portland, Oregon, June 
23-26. 

Serving on the awards jury were: Dr. 
Frank Stanton, CBS president; David 
Brinkley, NBC news commentator; |. W. 
Cole, dean of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism; architect Francis P. Gassner, who 
is chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Esthetics; and Philip J. Meathe, A.LA. 
Michigan Region director and chairman 
of the A.LA. Public Relations Committee. 
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THE RECORD REPORTS 


Breuer and Zetlin will teach 
at the University of Virginia 


Architect Marcel Breuer and consulting 
engineer and structural designer, Lev Zet- 
lin will both be teaching at the University 
of Virginia this semester. Mr. Breuer has 
been named Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation Professor of Architecture, 
and he will come to the University this 
month for a three-month term. At the 
University, Mr. Breuer will teach a fourth- 
year design course. “We look forward to 
having a practicing architect who also has 
an incredibly distinguished career as a 
teacher, to work with our students and 
faculty," said Joseph N. Bosserman, dean 
of the School of Architecture. 

Dr. Zetlin, who was named professor 
of architecture and of civil engineering 
last fall, will come to the University this 
month on a part-time basis, and will be- 
come a full-time professor next Septem- 
ber, while continuing his practice. 

“We are very pleased with this de- 
finitive evidence of interdisciplinary work 
between the schools of architecture and 
engineering," said Dean Bosserman. "Dr. 
Zetlin's work and research with new 
structural techniques will be an important 
asset here." Dr. Lawrence R. Quarles, 
dean of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science, added "Dr. Zet- 
lin's broad experience and outstanding 
achievements in advanced structural de- 
sign will serve as an inspiration to our stu- 
dents and make the latest methods and 
thinking in design available to them." 


Perry Coke Smith retires from 
New York architectural firm 


Architect Perry Coke Smith of New York 
City and Dark Harbor, Maine, has re- 
tired, as of January 1, as senior partner 
from the architectural firm of Smith 
Haines Lundberg & Waehler. Mr. Smith 
joined the firm, then known as Voorhees 
Gmelin & Walker in 1926. He became an 
associate in 1929 and a partner in the 
firm of Voorhees Walker Foley & Smith 
in 1938. The firm was established in 1885 
by Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz. It has had nine 
changes in name as partners have left or 
joined the firm. 
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Mr. Walker is a member of the 
American Institute of Architects and he 
was elevated to fellowship їп 1950. Mr. 
Smith is also a member of the New York 
State Association of Architects, Columbia 
Associates, The Architectural League of 
New York, National Housing Conference, 
Inc., New York Building Congress, Build- 
ing Research Institute and the American 
Management Association. 


RECORD HOUSE of 1963 
is used for movie set 


The residence for Marshall Safir, Kings 
Point, Long Island, designed by architect 
George Nemeny, is being used as a set 
for a motion picture entitled "For Love 
of Ivy." The Safir residence was one of 
20 houses cited in RECORD HOUSES OF 
1963, the mid-May issue of ARCHITEC- 
TURAL RECORD. Pictured above in the 
living room are Mr. Nemeny, right, with 
the motion picture's stars, Sidney Poitier 
and Abby Lincoln. According to the news 
release "the house, located on Long 
Island's North Shore, was selected after a 
long search by Director Daniel Mann as 
having the beauty, elegance and grandeur 
which satisfied the requirements of the 
plot." 


Architecture symposiums 
are planned in Stockholm 


A series of five-day symposiums on city 
planning and architecture is scheduled to 
meet in Stockholm in April, June and 
September. The meetings are open to 
"those engaged as professionals or stu- 
dents in planning, architecture, engineer- 
ing, government, sociology and eco- 
nomics." Each symposium is a five-day 
series of lectures, discussions and tours 
devoted to achieving an understanding of 
the "Swedish accomplishment," which, 
according to the announcement, is “the 
creation of a slum-free society." Group 
travel arrangements are available and in- 
quiries should be sent to: Symposium at 
Stockholm, Box 9137, Stockholm 9, 
Sweden. 


August F. Hoenack retires 
after 26 years in USPHS 


August F. Hoenack, chief of the Archi- 
tectural, Engineering and Equipment 
Branch, Division of Hospital and Medi- 
cal Facilities, U.S. Public Health Service, 
retired on December 15 after 26 years 
with USPHS. 

Mr. Hoenack was one of the original 
small band of architects and consultants 
who, under the leadership of the late 
Marshall Shaffer, laid the groundwork for 
and later helped to implement the Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction (Hill-Bur- 
ton) Act of 1946. He became chief of the 
branch after Mr. Shaffer's death in 1955. 

The guides and criteria developed 
by the group to assist architects through- 
out the country in the design of Feder- 
ally-aided hospitals have become the 
prime references for any architect with 
a hospital design problem, and the work 
of the branch is regarded by architects as 
a landmark Federal program. 

Mr. Hoenack joined the Chicago ar- 
chitectural firm of Jensen, Halstead & 
Rummel on February 1. 


Dean Hudnut is shown above as he acknow 
edged receipt of a certificate of appreciatio 
from the Association of Collegiate Schools 

Architecture at its meeting in New York last Ma 


Obituary 


Joseph Hudnut, noted architectural ed 
cator, and for many years one of the mos 
perceptive critics of architecture, die 
January 15 in Norwood, Massachusetts, а 
the age of 81. After studying architectur 
at Harvard, the University of Michiga 
and Columbia, Mr. Hudnut joined th 
faculty of the Columbia School of Arch 
tecture in 1926, where he became actin 
dean in 1933 and dean the following yea 
Mr. Hudnut went to Harvard Unive 
sity in 1935 where he developed the un 
versity’s Schools of Architecture, Lanq 
scape Architecture and Regional Planni 
into the Graduate School of Design. 
served as dean of the Graduate School 
Design from 1935-1953. While at Ha 
vard, Mr. Hudnut was responsible f 
bringing Walter Gropius and Marc 
Breuer of the Bauhaus to this country 
teach at the Graduate School of Desig 


С жу, EX WEN. 8 th & 
Below-stage view shows part of the lifting equipment designed 


and built by Dover for the Jesse H. Jones Hall for the Perform- 


ing Arts, Houston, Texas. 


Dover plays the 


best supporting role 


in the theater 


Dover Stage Lifts win recognition for depend- 
able performance through precision engineer- 
ing. Quality manufacture of hydraulic jacks, 
equalizing devices, bridge-type platform 
supports, quiet Oildraulic® power supply and 
controls help get Dover in the specification cast 
wherever stage lifts are used, from the simplest 
auditorium to the fabulous "Met." Call us to 
help engineer your next stage lift project. Dover 
Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept. P-1, P. O. 
Box 2177, Memphis, Tenn. 38102. 


REPRESENTATIVE DOVER STAGE LIFT INSTALLATIONS: 


Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Lincoln Center— 
New York City 


Auditorium-Coliseum 
Charlotte, N. C. 


National Theatre 
Bangkok, Thailand 


Loeb Drama Center 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


University of 
California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Atlantic City 
Convention Hall 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


Jesse H. Jones Hall for 
the Performing Arts 
Houston, Texas 


Brigham Young 
University 
Provo, Utah 


Americana Hotel 
New York City 


Clowes Memorial Hall 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ТТ) CORPORATION / ELEVATOR DIVISION 
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West Senior 
High School 
Aurora, Ill. 


Grady Gammage 
Memorial Auditorium 
Tempe, Ariz. 


Xavier University 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


East-West Center 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


University of 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
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Dont Specify 


another receptacle until you know these facts! 


DEVICE 


MANUFACTURER 


MANUFACTURER 


MANUFACTURER 


Slater 


MEDALIST 


Slater Medalist receptacles are better because ... body is constructed of Urea which is extremely 
rugged and durable. Extra large binding head terminal screws with long shank permits easy 
looping . .. even #10 wire. Extra long mounting screws with self tapping feature provide speed 
and convenience even when box is recessed in wall. The cap is designed with a large SAF-T-GAP 
between its bottom and the top of the terminal to minimize carbonization and reduce possibility of 
shorting. Back & side wired devices have pressure plate designed with sharp edges which dig 
into wire providing better contact. 
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MOUNTING PRESSURE 
SCREW TERMINAL PLATE 


When was the last time you took a wiring device apart to closely examine the components and the quality? 
Chances are not for some time. If you had, you would have discovered some very interesting things are 
happening in wiring device design, performance and capability. The 


comparative facts on the four leading brands of heavy duty, specification ME, "e ® 

grade wiring devices are detailed above. See what we mean? Still ww / 

skeptical? Write for free samples . . . take them apart . . . Then you'll ECU О MEDRESI 

know why Slater is the one to specify. SLATER ELECTRIC INC. e GLEN СОХЕ, М.Ү 
For more data, circle 29 on inquiry card 
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BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 


Richard K. Koch. 


The Marketing Education Center of the East: 
man Kodak Center, Henrietta, New York, de- 
signed by the Chicago office of Skidmore 
Owings & Merrill, will be a complex of fou 
interconnected buildings. There will be a 
three-story laboratory building, a three-story 
classroom and seminar unit, and a four-story 
administration building. These three building: 
will be linked by towers which will house ele- 
vators, stairs, rest rooms and air shafts, there- 
fore freeing the buildings for maximum flexi- 
bility. The fourth building, a terraced dining 
pavilion, will be connected to the complex by 
an underground passageway. The comple» 
will provide approximately 360,000 square 
feet of floor space. Exterior materials will be 
unpainted weathering structural steel, ma- 
sonry walls and glass. General contractor is 
John B. Pike and Son, Inc. 


An administration and engineering building 
for Scientific Data Systems, Inc., El Segundo 
California, will be a three-story structure con 
taining approximately 320,000 square feet 
Architects for the $8.750-million building ard 
Craig Ellwood Associates with Jim Tyler aş 
associate architect and Daniel Dworsky ая 
consulting architect. The upper floors will bg 
336 feet square with the ground level set bac 
24 feet on all sides. The building will have 
full-height steel columns every 48 feet with 4 
glass facade. Precast concrete panels will be 
used at the back of the facility and as partia 
walls flanking the main entrance. Genera 
contractor is C. L. Peck Contractor. 


Stage II of the Arena Stage, Washington, D. C., 
will be a $1.5-million expansion of the present 
building. Architect for the addition as for the 
existing building is Harry Weese. The addition 
will attach to the existing building (located at 
the rear in the rendering, above left) and will 
contain a new theater to seat 450. The theater 
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will be "an intimate playhouse for works of 
experiment and search" with seating disposed 
in 10 rows on the main floor and five rows in 
a sweeping circular balcony. It will have a 
neutral end-stage which will be flexible to 
take on many shapes. The theater has also 
been designed for the showing of films. Other 


new facilities provided will include: rehearsa 
space; office space; scene shop; storage 
studios; classrooms; study rooms for actor 
and playwrights; and congregation areas 
dressing rooms, actors’ lounges and spacé 
for the audience and company to meet апд 
mingle with one another. 


Birkey wins competition for design of Ball State University architecture building 


Melvin D. Birkey has been named the 
winner of a two-stage competition for the 
design of a new $1.3-million College of 
Architecture and Planning building at Ball 
State University (January, page 35). 
Shown here are the designs by the five 
finalists, each of whom received a $2500 
fee. This was the first American Institute 
of Architects-sponsored competition to 
be held in Indiana. 

Serving on the jury were architects 
George W. Qualls, Philadelphia, Joseph 
Amisano, Atlanta, and Donald D. Hanson, 
Chicago. Charles P. Graves, dean of the 

chool of Architecture at the University 
(Xf Kentucky, was professional adviser. 


he design by Kellum and Foley and Ireland, 
Indianapolis, with George Jamison as project 
rchitect, places studio space on two levels 
ibove the more public functions of the build- 
ng. The upper spaces are oriented to receive 
»orth light. The public spaces, located either 
yne-half level above or below existing grade, 
nclude exhibition area, library, administra- 
ion, design research, heliodon, and photo 
ab. “Тһе main vertical load carrying elements 
ire the walls of the three cores," say the archi- 
ects. "These are 8-inch poured concrete 
;earing walls. . . . Pockets are left in the con- 
rete wall for joist bearing, including the 
joists for future expansion.” 


he design by Schenkel, Schultz and Huddle, 
nc., Fort Wayne, with Philip L. Hodge as 
project architect and designer, organizes the 
;uilding around a central skylit hall. The 
ower level would be used for exhibition area, 
ounges and circulation. The central vertical 
pace would orient the architectural studios 
above to activity areas below. The structural 
system, say the architects, "consists of two 
pairs of deep girders located at approximate 
juarter points running in each direction with 
he intersections forming four 'tower' areas 
which house elevators, toilets, stairs, ducts 
nd electrical gear." 


South Bend was designed “to create a learn- 
ing space in which the student would have a 
maximum opportunity for individual expres- 
sion,” says the architect. “Тһе basic geometry 
of the design consists of the square with all 
spaces generating around a symmetrical axis. 
The central 30 by 30 modular learning space 
creates a strong vertical core and interlocking 
elements for the two larger 60 by 60 squares 
expressed in the upper mass. The interlocking 


The design by Fleck, Burkart & Shropshire, In- 
dianapolis, with Robert A. Fisher as architect 
and designer, has a vast sloped wall of glass to 
the north as an expression of the building's 
studio work spaces. The spaces on the south 
side of the spine will be fixed-use with perma- 
nent partitions. The other spaces will have 
semi-permanent or demountable partitions. 
Therefore, say the architects, “all spaces ex- 
cept those on the south side of the spine are 
alterable as educational requirements and 
techniques change." The structural system 
would be steel trusses 23 feet on center, span- 
ning between sloping trusses on the north 
face and steel frame in the walls of the spine 
corridor. 


establish a close functional relationship be- 
tween student and learning facilities. The 30 
by 30 modular learning space is designed to 
accommodate staff, seminars, material re- 
sources, etc. with maximum flexibility and to 
closely relate with perimeter studio spaces. 
The perimeter concept of natural lighting pro- 
vides uniform glare-free exposure on an equal 
basis to all studio spaces and creates spatial 
variety from floor to floor." 


The design by Keene/MacRae Associates Inc. 
& Richard Paul Miller, Elkhart, with Donald E. 
Sporleder as design consultant, would pro- 
vide column-free, flexible loft space above 
"public contact" areas at lower levels. The 
structure is described by the architects as 
"primarily a skeletal system comprised of 
multiple frames interconnected by spandrel 
beams and the floor framing. The bay sizes 
are 30 by 60 feet, grouped in 15 space mod- 
ules allowing an almost complete ‘one room 
concept' for flexibility. A prominent design 
element is an "exploded column," a column 
at regular grid points expanded to contain a 
useful space—for integration of mechanical, 
electrical and circulation spaces. 
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Gil Amiaga 


BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 


A broadcast communications center for 
WLCY-TV and Radio, St. Petersburg, Florida, 
designed by C. Randolph Wedding & Associ- 
ates, architects, will be a two-level building 
containing 33,000 square feet. The building 
will house two radio studios and two color 
television studios along with their ancillary 
facilities. The $500,000 building is being con- 
structed of concrete block with bar joists and 
concrete floors and will have stucco on the 
exterior. Because of the heat load generated 
by the lights needed for television, fenestra- 
tion has been kept to a minimum—the only 
windows being in the stairwells and entrance 
lobby. Occupancy is expected this April and 
the general contractor is D.E. and S., Inc. 
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A junior high school in Eureka, Missouri, de- 
signed by Pearce and Pearce, Inc., Architects, 
will initially serve 400 seventh and eighth 
grade students, and then will become part of 
a four-building high school complex for 2,000 
students. The building will contain two large 
open educational laboratory spaces, each 
equivalent to eight to 10 classrooms. It will 
also contain areas for arts and crafts and gen- 
eral sciences, each defined by temporary 
walls, and a combined dining and physical 
education area. The $515,490 project will have 
a steel structure with masonry exterior. The 
landscape architect for the project is Robert 
E. Goetz & Associates and general contractor 
is H. Kissel & Sons. 


Two new offices for Citizens State Bank of 
Puyallup, Washington, being constructed on 
sites near Puyallup, will have six roof sections, 
varied in both width and slope, rising approxi- 
mately six feet above roof line. Architects for 
the buildings are Harris & Reed. The roof sec- 
tions will have tinted glass extending from the 
top to floor level. Floating within these ex- 
panses of glass are the vault, manager's office 
and two bank entrances. The exterior of 
stained horizontal cedar siding flows into the 
interior. General contractor is Neeley Con- 
struction & Cabinent Company. 


The Saw Mill Rehabilitation Center, Bedford 
Hills, New York, is a 600-bed facility for the 
treatment of female narcotics addicts. The 
building was designed by Curtis & Davis, ar- 
chitects of New York, to emulate a densely 
populated urban community, the type of en- 
vironment from which many of the patients 
will come. The patient population is divided 
into living units of 200 on the upper two 
stories, each grouped around a quadrangle. 
Located below are a major pedestrian mall, 
and a linear service tube running the length 
of the building at its lowest level. Other fa- 
cilities are arranged in relation to living units. 
The project is being constructed by the State's 
Mental Hygiene Facilities Improvement Fund 
for the State Narcotics Commission. 
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The arts building at the Fashion Institute of 

Technology, New York City, is part of a con- | 
tinuous and in some places interconnected | 
expansion program which eventually will de- 
fine and enclose a campus space by span- 
ning a street. Architects for the project are 
de Young & Moskowitz, with Philip de Young 
as partner-in-charge and Youssef S. Bahri as 
project designer. The arts building will have 
six stories with a steel structure and limestone 
facing. Included in the $7-million project will 
be amphitheater and lecture halls, faculty of- 
fices, laboratories, and skylighted studios on 
the top floor. The building is part of a $32.6- 
million first-stage expansion program which 
will also include a student union, academic 
building and design laboratory/library. 


The Student Cafeteria Building, at Queens- 
borough Community College, New York, will 
be organized around the main lounge with its 
high sloping roof. The main lounge will be 
encircled by auxiliary lounges of varying 
heights and moods. The mezzanine level will 
be connected by a pedestrian bridge to an 
adjacent structure. Located below lounge 
level will be a 600-seat cafeteria served by a 
basement service level. The building will con- 
tain 39,640 square feet and will cost approxi- 
mately $1.5 million. It will have a steel struc- 
ture with brick exterior. Architects are Holden, 
Yang, Raemsch & Corser in association with 
F. P. Wiedersum Associates, with John Yang 
as partner-in-charge of design. 


The Humanities Building, also at Queensbor- 
ough Community College, New York, will 
have four stories and will provide 50 class- 
rooms, two lecture halls each seating 75, and 
a 950-seat auditorium. Architects are Holden, 


х 2 
1 : S d ¢ ; х ; : А! Ji Yang, Raemsch & Corser in association with 
TI M lines ce A ES s (is - F. P. Wiedersum Associates, with John Yang 
r me be eibi si c ЗЕГЕ 52 pe ; " as partner-in-charge of design. The building, 


which will contain 171,862 square feet and 
cost approximately $4 million, will have an 
exterior of precast concrete, brick and glass. 


An 


The Primate House, Overton Park Zoo, Memphis, Tennessee designed 
by Dean E. Hill and Associates, architects, will have four center cages 
for large primates, with smaller primates displayed around the perim- 
eter of the enclosed area. Outdoor display areas ring the exterior of 
the $500,000 building. The walls are poured-in-place reinforced con- 
crete with reeded hand-hammered- finish. The cage forms rise from 
the ground and express themselves above the roof. 
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Y. CLIENT 


MOVES TO THESUBURBS 
FOR THE SCENERY 


WHY NOT LET HIM 
SEE IT? 


, THOSE ARE 
VENETIAN BLINDS 
ON THE WINDOW. 


YOU CAN BARELY 

SEE THEM? THAT'S THE 
WHOLE IDEA. THEY'RE 
LEVOLOR RIVIERA BLINDS; 
A CAREFULLY ENGINEERED 
DISAPPEARING ACT THAT 
COMBINES FUNCTION 
WITH FELICITY. 


IT FEATURES 
ONE-INCH-WIDE 
ALUMINUM SLATS, NEATLY 
CLIMBING NEARLY 
INVISIBLE POLYESTER 
LADDERS. AND, FOR AN 
ENCORE, TRANSFORMS 
EU Le ; EACH TILT CORD INTO 
wee A TRANSPARENT LORITE 
ROD (WE CALL 
THEM “MAGIC WANDS”). 
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YOU CAN'T SEE THE 
RODS? DON'T WORRY 
ABOUT THEM. 

JUST ENJOY THE VIEW. 


LEVOLOR RIVIERA 
” LEVOLOR RIVIERA BLINDS 
M WERE SELECTED FOR THE 


OAKITE PRODUCTS GENERAL OFFICE 
AND RESEARCH CENTER 
BERKELEY HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 

= FOR DETAILS, WRITE 
LEVOLOR-LORENTZEN, INC. 
722 MONROE ST., HOBOKEN, N.J. 


independ lent contractors. 
ere's what they found: 
Electric came in at $2.59 per 
Sq uare fo ot for the ( 
square foot school. Т! 


Gas bid was only $1.95. The 


4 For more data, circle 30 on inquiry card 


lectric and saves over $50,000. 


onomy of Gas goes 
g as you use it. 
Jl is no isolated 
e. There are many other 

ies that have proved 

value of competitive bids 
Pn you want the best 

ting value. 

if you're looking for a 
ting system for a school or 


rating ec 


any other installation, t 


a good look at Gas ! 


Just call your loca 
Gas Company. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIAT 


For school heating, Ga 
makes the big differen 


o 


ON, INC. 
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LETTERS 


"Architecture cannot build the sacred" 

After reading your editorial comment in 
November's feature "New Architecture 
for the Changing Church," I felt it neces- 
sary to reflect again on all that was said 
at the recent "International Congress on 
Religion, Architecture and the Visual 
Arts." The last paragraph of your edi- 
torial implied that the new Saint Vincent 
Monastery designed by Tasso Katselas 
identifies with the thrust for the monu- 
mental holy place represented by the 


position of Philip Johnson at the recent 
Congress. 

When one sees from the exterior the 
size of the Saint Vincent Monastery (200 
cells) one might be inclined to make this 
identification. However, one must under- 
stand in what sense the word "monu- 
mental" was used at the congress, and 
this sense must be interpreted in terms 
of the functions of the articulated spaces 
along with the intentions of the occu- 
pants and of the designer himself. 


| Takes the 

| scatter- 
out of 
washroom 
design 


BOBRICK 


MULTI-PURPOSE UNITS 


replace that confused 
collection of washroom 
accessories. 47 different 
Multi-Purpose Models 

with as many as 10 
accessories in a single unit 
For office buildings, public 
buildings, hospitals, schools, 
hotels. These recessed 
stainless steel units are 
easier to maintain... always 
keep that new look. Write 
for Washroom and Hospital 
Equipment Catalog of 300 
matching accessories: 
BOBRICK, Brooklyn, New 
York 11210 * Los Angeles, 
California 90039. 
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Dom Frederick Debuyst, а leadin; 
exponent of the position contra "monu 
mentality," has made it quite clear tha 
his position stresses the “world of livin; 
persons over that of objects, and hospi 
tality over monumentality." His positior 
emerges from a theological posture tha 
does not seek the "sacred" in a place 
(monument) but rather in the world o 
living persons (interpersonal and assem 
bly experiences on a human scale). Hi 
thrust therefore is to de-emphasize th 
cathedral image in church building 
which tends to monumental structure 
intended to symbolize the holy, the ar 
chitecturally articulate “sacred space" o 
^holy place" which the Canon Francoi 
Н. Houtart believes is to conceptualiz 
in a quasi-magical way. For this reaso 
even the shrine church of Notre Dame d 
Haut at Ronchamp (which seats only 4 
people inside) may be considered a kin 
of neo-sacralizing monument making. | 
attempts to articulate the sacred plac 
with a kind of architectural mystique tha 
emphasizes exteriority (architectural i 
age as meaning) over and above servic 
to interiority (the religious experienc 
values of living people). 

The Saint Vincent Monastery pr 
sents itself architecturally much like an 
other residential building. It is designe 
to house the daily living needs of a grou 
of celibate men who are engaged in 
variety of work including educationa 
missionary, and pastoral activity. The i 
terior consists mostly of cells (rooms) f 
each monk; each has sink, bed, des 
chair and closet; toilet and bath faciliti 
are centralized. Two small chapels an 
several recreation rooms are provide 
for obvious reasons. The building do 
not attempt to be a sacred monument i 
the sense of the Breuer church; neith 
does it attempt to be the “great and ho 
place” sought after by Philip Johnson. 
has attempted to provide a realistic h 
man living place in our time for a grou 
of living men. Inasmuch as one, severe 
or many of the monks might achie 
spiritual depth while living there v 
might be able to label the place hol 
however, only time and the witness 
these living men will provide that dime 
sion for consideration. Architecture ca 
only give service to living people; it ca 
not build the sacred. 

| believe the issues raised at the co 
gress are relevant to architecture far b 
yond the questions of the sacred plac 
An architecture for the human dimensi 
of living creates life for all of us. 
should indeed be cautious of the arct 


more letters on page 


problems and solutions be 


planning 
refuse d 


FOR APARTMENTS... COMMERCIAL and PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Many relatively new buildings are currently undergoing 
expensive alterations to provide more efficient refuse stor- 
age and disposal facilities. Solving problems caused by this 
un-ending flow of voluminous material requires enlightened 
planning and extensive knowledge of laws, trends and the 
techniques of the people who must ultimately dispose of it. 


More Legislation Coming 
Federal, state and local concern over air pollution is 
breeding a rash of legislation and statutes that impose strict 
standards on private and public incinerators. Many apart- 
ments and other buildings have had to shut down their in- 
cineration systems; and the shift to another disposal method 
has required extensive alterations to provide storage areas 

and access passage for the refuse collector. 


Vast Technological Change 

In addition to switching from incineration, other factors 
have forced major changes in refuse disposal practices. 
Mushrooming urbanization and surburbanization added to 
the population explosion have pushed once nearby disposal 
sites many miles outside the city. This has caused many 
vast technological changes in the techniques of refuse stor- 
age, collection and disposal. 


Bulk Handling Techniques 

To achieve economical payloads, handlers have turned 
to large-scale containerization and compaction equipment 
which mashes and reduces the refuse to a fraction of its 
former volume. Some of this compaction equipment is truck- 
mounted, some of it is stationary and mashes the refuse 
into large portable containers. All of it requires two things: 
provision for storage space and access passage for a con- 
tainer, a truck or a conveyor. 


\ 1 


А 


The Architect's Dilemma 
With handling methods varying widely from city to city 
and with new conditions and laws causing frequent, major 
changes, the architect is hard-put to design a lastingly 
efficient refuse system for his project. One answer is to 
seek the assistance of a knowledgeable expert in future 
refuse trends, techniques and handling equipment. 


The Refuse Consultant 

A coast-to-coast network of Dempster Refuse Consultants 
is currently collaborating with leading architects to provide 
workable systems for a multitude of widely varying types of 
projects. Their counsel is also available to you, without 
cost or obligation of any kind. Your nearby consultant can 
help, even after the walls are up, but it’s better to talk to 
him while it's still on the drawing board. He reads blue- 
prints and can check out several projects in a short time, 
giving you specifics, optional courses or a pat on the back 
for a job well done. 


Write today for his name or a free copy of the new 
booklet “Futuristic Trends in Refuse Handling”. 


Dempster Brothers, Inc. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Dept. AR-2 


Please send: 
Г] Name of nearest Dempster Refuse Consultant 


Name. Title. 


Firm 


Г] Free Copy of “Futuristic Trends in Refuse Handling" 


Address. 


City. State 
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prestressed 


concrete 
institute 


YOU ARE INVITED 
TO ENTER THE 1968 


1968 


awards 
program 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


AWARDS PROGRAM 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


ARCH 


These PCI Active Members 

will be glad to give you complete details 
on the PCI Annual Awards Program: 
ne Southern Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Montgomery, Hunts- 
ville 

ARIZONA Arizona Sand & Rock Co., Phoenix» United-Metro Materials 
& Concrete Co., Inc, Phoenix 

CALIFORNIA Basalt Rock Co., Napa * Castcon, Inc., Richmond » 
Delta Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Sacramento + Ben C. Gerwick Co., 
Los Angeles, San Francisco » Harbor Precast Co., Long Beach «Hydro Con- 
duit Corp., Orange» Interpace, Pomona» KaborKarr, Inc., Visalia» Rockwin 
Prestressed Concrete Corp., Los Angeles « San Diego Prestressed Concrete 
Co., San Diego 

COLORADO Mack Precast Products Co., Adams City « Prestressed 
Concrete of Colorado, Denver * Rocky Mountain Prestress Co., Denver * 
Soundcrete, Inc., Boulder + Southern Colorado Prestress Co., Colorado 
Springs 

CONNECTICUT C. W. Blakeslee & Sons, New Haven 


IT£ CTURAL 


FLORIDA Capitol Prestress Co., Jacksonville « Dura-Stress, Inc, | 


Leesburg, Holly Hill « Hughes Supply Inc, Orlando • Juno Prestressors, 
inc., West Palm Beach « Meekins-Bamman Precast Corp., Hallandale = 
Pre-Cast Industries, Inc., Miami • Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Lakeland 
+ Southern Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Panama City, Pensacola, Tallahassee 
+ Stresscon International Inc., Miami 


GEORGIA Atlanta Structural Concrete Co., Atlanta „ Augusta Con- 


crete Products Co., Inc., Augusta • Concrete Materials of Georgia, Inc., 
Atlanta * Macon Prestressed Concrete Co., Macon 


HAWAII Concrete Engineering Dept. of HC&O Ltd., Honolulu 
IDAHO Ready-to-Pour Concrete Co., Boise, Idaho Falis 
ILLINOIS Material Service, Chicago, Lockport « Midwest Prestressed 
iii Co., Rochelle, Springfield: + Precast Building Sections, Ine., 
Chicago 

INDIANA American Precast Concrete Inc., Indianapolis « Construc- 
tion Products Corp., Lafayette • General Dredging Co., Inc., Fort Wayne = 
Hoosier Precast, Inc., Salem» Киеп! Concrete Inc., South Bend + Yost 
Gravel Ready-Mix, Inc., Decatur 


JURY OF AWARDS 


Robert L. Durham, FAIA 


President 
American Institute 
of Architects 


Richard Н. Tatlow 111 


President 
American Society of 
Civil Engineers 


Ward Goodman 
Director 


Arkansas State 
Highway Commission 


Chairman 
AASHO Committee on 
Bridges & Structures 


James E. Searle, B. Arch., FRAIG 


President 
The Royal Architectural 


Institute of Canada 


W. C. Kruger, AIA 


President 
W. C. Kruger & Associates 


STRUCTURAL 


IOWA A & M Prestress, Inc., Clear Lake • Cedar Rapids Block Co., 
Cedar Rapids • Midwest Concrete industries, West Des Moines • Prestressed 
Concrete of Iowa, lowa Falls • C. W. Shirey Co., Waterloo * Wilson Con- 
crete Co., Red Oak 


KANSAS Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Newton • United Prestress Co., 
Wichita « Wilson Concrete Co., Kansas City 


KENTUCKY Breeko Industries, Louisville « Dolt & Dew Inc, 
Louisville Precision Prestressed Products Co., Inc., Henderson 


LOUISIANA Belden Concrete Products, Inc, New Orleans » F-S 
Prestress, Inc., Shreveport « Louisiana Concrete Products, Inc,, Baton 
Rouge + Mid-State Prestressed Concrete, Inc, Alexandria « Prestressed 
Concrete Products Co., Inc., Mandeville 


MAINE Structural Concrete Corp., Auburn 


MARYLAND Laurel Concrete Products, Inc., Laurel « Strescon In- 
dustries, Inc., Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS New England Concrete Pipe Corp., Bo 
о Concrete Products, Inc., Plainville « San-Vel Concrete Co 
ton 


MICHIGAN American Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Centerline • Р 
cast Schokbeton, Inc., Kalamazoo « Price Brothers Co,, Livonia + Super 
Products Co,, Detroit 


MINNESOTA Bladholm Bros., Prestressed Div., Osseo « Elk Ri 
Concrete Products, Elk River « Lysne Construction Co., Austin « P 
stressed Concrete, Ine., St. Paul « Wells Concrete Products Co., Well. 


MISSISSIPPI F-S Prestress, Inc., Hattiesburg Jackson Ready: 
Concrete, Jackson 


NEBRASKA Ideal Cement Stone Co, Omaha + Nebraska P 
stressed Concrete Co., Lincoln « Wilson Concrete Co., Grand Island, Om: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Structural Concrete Corp., Laconia 


RESTRESSED CONCRETE INSTITUTE №" 


05 West Wacker Drive 


shicago, Illinois 60606 Fir 
jentlemen: | plan to enter the 1968 PCI Addres 
wards Program. Send me illustrated re- 

iew of past PCI Award winning structures. City. 


urpose of the PCI Annual Awards Program is to recognize ex- 
ellence in design using precast and/or prestressed concrete. 


ittention in judging will be given to the use of precast and /or 
restressed concrete to achieve aesthetic expression, function and 
conomy. Importance is placed on the use of the structural system 
s an expression of design intent and to enhance the function of 
те project. 


iteresting methods of systems integration will also be recognized 
s will ingenuity in the use of materials, methods and equipment 
o reach an outstanding solution. 


iridges will be judged as a separate category. 


пу kind or type of structure in the United States or Canada 
sing precast and/or prestressed concrete may be entered. 
tructures completed within the last three years, or those that are 

bstantially completed now, are eligible for this year's program. 


ecause of broad diversity in the nature of problems offered to 
rchitects and engineers, no first place Award will be made, but 
ll Awards will express equivalent recognition of a high level of 
xcellence. 


LIGIBILITY: The Awards Program is open to all registered archi- 

Pcts and engineers practicing professionally, and government 
jgencies, in the United States, its possessions, and Canada, except 
Directors of PCI and all Active Members and their employees. 


UBMISSION OF ENTRIES: Entries must be made by the de- 
igner of record. An entry shall consist of the following: 


. The first page of the entry will be a "fact sheet" stating the 
bllowing: 


W JERSEY Edward Campbell Co., Vineland + Formigh Corp. 


OKLAHOMA Hydro Conduit Corp., Ada « Thomas Concrete Products 


Set lll OC 


А. Type of project. 


m 


Size in total square footage, or in the case of bridges — 

the length. 

C. Number and dimensions of precast components and pre- 
stressed components (and whether the latter are pre- 
tensioned or post-tensioned). 

D. Special design features you wish emphasized for the pur- 
poses of judging. 

E. Date structure was completed or is scheduled for com- 

pletion. 


2. Concise description outlining the advantages achieved by the 
use of precast or prestressed concrete, typed on 8%” х 11" sheets. 


3. A minimum of two 8" x 10" photographs and two 35mm color 
slides of the completed or substantially completed structure. 
Detailed photographs, plans, perspective drawings, or large 
scale details if considered significant by the entrant. 


4. Design computations and specifications if they show to a 
greater extent the design aspects of the entry. 


5. Anonymity of entries will be preserved throughout the judging. 
A sheet giving the proper name of entry, type of structure and 
location, names and addresses of architect, engineer, and owner, 
and the date of completion shall be sealed in an envelope affixed 
to inside back cover of the entry. 


All the above to be bound in ring or other type binder, approxi- 
mately 10" x 12". Entries to be received not later than May 15, 
1968, at the Prestressed Concrete Institute, 205 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 


NOTIFICATION OF AWARD: Notification of Awards to 
entrants will be made as soon as practicable after judging is 
completed. 


OWNERSHIP AND PUBLICATION OF ENTRIES: All entries 
and all material submitted with entries shall become the sole 
property of PCI. 


Since one of the purposes of the PCI Awards Program is to en- 
courage new and advanced architectural and engineering ap- 
proaches in the use of precast or prestressed concrete, the 
Prestressed Concrete Institute shall have the right to make all 
entries and all material submitted with the entries available 
through publication and dissemination editorially, or in advertise- 
ments in its own or other publications. This shall include the right 
to publish photographs and names of any and all Award recip- 
ients without compensation. 


The decision of the Jury of Awards shall be final. 


By taking part in the program, the contestant agrees that he or 
she shall have no claim against the Jury of Awards or any member 
thereof, or the Prestressed Concrete Institute or its individual 
members. 


Address all communications concerning this Awards Program to: 


Prestressed Concrete Institute 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606 Е 


TEXAS Atlas Structural Concrete, Inc., El Paso » Baass Concrete Co. 


CANADA Alberta: Con-Force Products Ltd, Calgary Edmonton 


lin + Kenvil Newcrete Products, Kenvil Prefabricated Concrete, Inc. 
ningdale 
W MEXICO Hydro Conduit Corp., Albuquerque « Prestressed 


icrete Products, Inc., Albuquerque 


W YORK Clearview Concrete Pipe Corp., Deer Park + Frontier 
pmite Concrete Products Corp., Lockport + Prefabricated Concrete Co. 
York « Winkrete Pre-Cast Co., Syracuse 


PRTH CAROLINA Arnold Stone Co., Greensboro + Concrete 
erials, Inc, Charlotte • North Carolina Products Corp., Durham, 
Bern, Raleigh » Piedmont Construction Co., Winston-Salem 


PRTH DAKOTA North Dakota Concrete Products Co., Bismarck 
IO Concrete Masonry Corp., Elyria « Great Lakes Structural Concrete 


ucts, Toledo • Price Brothers Co., Dayton, Kent + Reliance Universal 
Columbus 


Co., Oklahoma City 


OREGON Empire Pre-Stress, Inc., Portland • Morse Brothers, Inc. 
Marrisburg * Ross Island Sand А Gravel Co., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA Dickerson Structural Concrete Corp., Young 
wood, York • Eastern Prestressed Concrete Corp., Philadelphia « New 
Enterprise Stone & Lime Co., Inc., New Enterprise « Nitter Concrete 
Products, Inc., Chambersburg « Schuylkill Products, Inc., Cressona 


SOUTH CAROLINA Greenville Concrete Co., Greenville » Pre 
Stress Concrete Co., Charleston « W & B Prestressed Concrete, Inc., 
Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA South Dakota Concrete Products, Rapid City 
TENNESSEE Breeko Industries, Nashville « Dixie Concrete Pipe 


Co., Inc, Nashville « Knox Concrete Products, Inc., Knoxville « Shelby 
Precasting Corp.. Memphis 


Victoria « Crowe-Gulde Prestressed Concrete Co., Amarillo + Prestressing 
Industries, San Antonio + Span, Inc., Dallas + Texas Industries, Inc. 
Arlington + Trinity Concrete Products Co., Dallas, Houston 


UTAH Otto Buehner & Co., Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA Concrete Structures, Inc., Richmond + Shockey Bros, Inc., 
Winchester + Southern Block & Pipe Corp., Norfolk 


WEST VIRGINIA Centurial Products Corp, Clarksburg, New 
Martinsville, Parkersburg 


WASHINGTON Associated Sand & Gravel Co., Everett + Central 
Pre-Mix Concrete Co., Spokane + Concrete Technology Corp., Tacoma 


WISCONSIN Concrete. Research, Inc, Waukesha • Eau Claire 
Prestress, Inc, Eau Claire + Hufschmidt Engineering Co., Milwaukee e 
F. Hurlbut Co., Green Bay • J, W. Peters & Sons, Inc., Burlington Pre 
stressed Concrete Products Corp., Verona • Spancrete Industries, Inc., 
Milwaukee ~ Tri-City Concrete Products Corp., Wisconsin Rapids 
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Lethbridge « Perma-Crete Precast Concrete Products, Ltd., Edmonton « 
Stoy Concrete Products Ltd., Calgary + British Columbia: Concrete 
Technology (B.C.) Ltd., Richmond Con-Force Products, Lid., New West- 
minster + Supenor Concrete Products Ltd, North Vancouver • Manitoba: 
Preco Div, of B.A.CM. Ltd, Winnipeg • Supercrete Lid., St. Boniface « 
New Brunswick: Jos. А. Likely, Ltd., St. John « Strescon Limited, Lan- 
caster • Newfoundland: Lundngans Concrete Ltd., Corner Brook « Nova 
Scotia: Nova Stone, Ltd., Dartmouth • Pyramid Structural Concrete Ltd, 
Halitax + Ontario: A.B.C. Structural Concrete Ltd, Brampton • Artex 
Concrete Ltd, Richmond Hill, Toronto • Beer Precast Concrete Ltd., 
Scarborough, Toronto « Cooke Structures Ltd, Burlington • Pre-Con 
Murray Ltd., Toronto * Ryan Builders Supplies, Ltd., Windsor « Sandrin 
Precast Ltd., Weston * Schell Industries Ltd., Toronto « Wilson Concrete 
Products Ltd., Belleville « Quebec: Creaghan & Archibald Ltd, Montreal 
* Dufresne Engineering Co., Lid, Montreal • Francon (1965) Limitee, 
Montreal * A. Johnson & Co., (Canada) Ltd, Montreal « Schokbeton 
Quebec, Inc, St. Eustache + Spancrete Lid., Longueuil « Vibrek, Inc, 
Quebec City « Saskatchewan: Con-Force Products Ltd., Regina 


This advertisement sponsored by PCI Active Members 


LETTERS 


continued from page 48 


tect who wants to build grand and over- 
whelming spaces; in hidden ways the 
"tower of Babel" ambition taps impor- 
tant human resources; our design and 
construction resources should work to 
create solutions for crises areas in human 
living in our mass culture. 

The pharaohs built huge pyramid 
tombs in Egypt at a great cost to the peo- 
ple. We have architects among us who 
would erect grand tombstones for them- 
selves if we could be sold. Many Chris- 
tians today, aware of this fact, will have 
no part of tombstone architecture. The 
neo-sacralizing mystique is not a prob- 
lem limtied to so-called religious archi- 
tecture; tombstone monumentality.in ar- 
chitecture for schools and government 
buildings is often glossed over with the 
mystique of architectural criticism, a kind 
of aesthetic mysticism. One real way to 
deal with the problem might be to have 
every architect, after he has "made it" 
for five years, live six months in one of 
our great city slums. 

Rev. Roman J. Verostko, O.S.B. 
Staff Editor for Art & Architecture 
The New Catholic Encyclopedia 


Faculty, St. Vincent College & Seminary 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


Your interesting report on the New York 
Congress gave me the impression that 
you rather supported Philip Johnson's 
views and that you used both the church 
by Breuer and Saint Vincent's monastery 
to illustrate the validity of his arguments. 
| believe that the two cases are entirely 
different and even opposite. 

Breuer's church is a “great,” but a 
typically monumental and neo-sacral, 
building, a fine exponent of "overscale 
imperialism." In its essence, it is a sculp- 
tural shape, with an enclosed single 
space suggesting "infinity." Materially, 
this single shape is as high as the six 
stories and 200 cells of Tasso's building. 
In such a space, the world of objects 
must unavoidably prevail over that of 
persons, exteriority over interiority, mon- 
umentality over hospitality. To realize 
this, it suffices to look at the extraordi- 
nary "chapel" for the Blessed Sacrament, 
which is 18 steps higher than the main 
altar (function!), which is itself situated 
in a purely optical setting, etc. 

What now about Saint Vincent? The 
interior environment created by Tasso 
Katselas—1 verified the fact myself— is 
first of all ап extremely warm, human 
and hospitable experience. It marks out 
“fraternal hubs” which are found all over 
the building, without ever allowing any 
part to take on or suggest the atmosphere 
of a big machine or of a monument. 


more letters on page 56 


door control 
concealed 
in the head frame 


In this new library building the 

architects equipped the doors with LCN 
Overhead Concealed Closers— 2010 

Series. The mechanism is completely out of 
sight. Even the Closer arm disappears 

when the doors are closed. Yet all the necessary 
control is there— with power to spare. 


LCN is a door closer company. That's all 
they've made for over forty years. Out of this 
specialization has come a competence that has 
made LCN the standard of quality in door 
closers. If you want door closers on your next 
building that operate at the lowest 

long-run cost—specify LCN. 


The complete LCN line is described in Sweet's. 
To supplement that LCN will be happy 
to send you a catalog for your files. 


PHOTO: Bellevue Public Library, Bellevue, Washington; 
Ridenour & Cochran AIA Architects. 
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LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILL. 61356 
A Division of Schlage Lock Company 


In Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd. 
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the head frame above the door. Arm 


The LCN 2016 Closer is concealed in 
disappears when door is closed. 


Once and for all, 

— an end to the confusing question 

: of what ceiling to suspend 

under an insulated metal roof dec 

- sothat 

the whole roof/ceiling assembly 

provides 
*no-questions-asked" 

L-approved 

1-hour rated fi re protection. 


a 


Fire et can be complicated. Interpretations can from Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. This make 


vary. But when you must make a decision, you'd like the first —and only—roof/ceiling assembly, using 

to be certain. insulated metal roof deck and lay-in ceiling panels 
Armstrong has eliminated the confusion and pro- be UL tested and fire-rated as a unit. 

vided the certainty. Like complete facts and specs on this economic 
The Armstrong Ceramaguard™ Roof/Ceiling Assem- practical alternative to plaster? Write Armstrc 


bly recently achieved a full 1-hour time-design rating 4202 Rock Street, Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 
— CEILING SYSTEMS BY 


Armstrong 
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New GF laboratory casework 
is almost as easy to rearrange 
as your office furniture. 


GF-'s rugged, space-saving, double-wall construction provides maximum 
usable storage area in an unlimited variety of drawer and cupboard 
combinations. Independently mounted casework sections can be 
rearranged in minutes to meet the constantly changing demands of 


today's laboratory disciplines. 


Maintenance of piping and electrical systems is accomplished with 


a minimum t downtime usn surfaces ING tewer seams simp fy cleanup 
and reduce the possibilities of corrosive attack. 

Many more benefits (too numerous to mention here) are available to the 
laboratory worker who really cares. Write to us for the complete story. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Dept. AR-28, Youngstown, Ohio 44501. 


BUSINESS FURNITURE 


GF 1: tory ework system structure 
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SANITILE 550 


Meets Strict Federal Spec 
For Tile-Like Wall Coatings 


Strongsville High School, Strongsville, Ohio 
Architect: Yager Associates 


< 


. a relatively inexpensive decorative finish having properties ap- 
proaching those of tile.” This direct quotation from Federal Specification 
TT-C-550a sums up its ambitious aims, years of careful research and 
now, these strict performance requirements. As issued by The United 
States government, Federal Specification TT-C-550a is exacting, relevant 
—and the new, nationally accepted standard for evaluating and specifying 
Tile-Like Coatings. 


Sanitile 550 wall coating systems meet or exceed every quality standard 
in this Specification . . . color, appearance, flexibility, washability and 
resistance to chemicals, staining, fungus and moisture. АП fully authenti- 
cated by an independent laboratory.* 


Sanitile 550 polyurethanes offer extra advantages. Highly rated by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Sanitile 550 is a Class “A” Interior 
Finish . . . added safety deserved by occupants of any structure. Also, 
modest cost, no complicated application. 


Specify SANITILE with confidence. More than !4 billion square feet 
already perform with success worldwide. 


Write for copy of TT-C-550a, Spec-Data Sheets and Sanitile 550 Catalog 
from Sweet's 1968 Architectural File. 
*Moore Research Laboratories, Inc., Silver Spring, Md. 
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THE AAASTER AAECHANICS COMPANY 


MONILE FLOORINGS • SANITILE COATINGS • VULKEM SEALANTS 
4475 EAST 175TH STREET * CLEVELAND, OHIO 44128 + (216) 752-4400 
PLANTS IN CLEVELAND; ONTARIO, CANADA; AND BUIZINGEN, BELGIUM 
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LETTERS 


continued from page 52 


Respect for persons and feeling for the 
group attain here a remarkable synthesis, 
one which we have not found in any 
residential building. And yet it is, essen- 
tially a residential building. 

Breuer’s concept of a church, like 
Johnson's, is a typically 19th century con- 
cept. In St. Vincent's monastery, speaks 
the real post-conciliar Christian, and 1 
am, for my part, entirely with him. | 

Fr. Frederic Debuyst, Editor 
Art D'Eglise 

Abbaye de Saint-Andre 
Bruges, Belgium 


A sacred space is impossible to define— 
was the Acropolis sacred—the Pantheon 
—the Electric Circus? Each moves you 
“spiritually,” yet the technological impli- 
cation of the latter demands neon crosses 
and communion by computer as normal 
extensions to present-day compulsive 
expressionism. 

The theologians' argument is ex- 
treme, yet valid. A call for awareness to- 
ward the human condition and its need 
to touch intimately with the church on a 
scale both may apprehend. A colossal 
structure used once a week is not the 
answer. Churches that tower and twist 
are thrust on our environment not be- 
cause they should be, but because tech- 
nology says they can be. Expression must 
generate from a much healthier architec- 
tural synthesis, where design involves the 
very life and activity of the present day 
church and grows out of this understand- 
ing into whatever it becomes. The mon- 
astery, as was clearly pointed out in your 
article, reached for this understanding 
and expression from the character of the 
activity, and | hope its meaning was not 
obscured by the editorial. 

Philip Johnson's plea, however elo- 
quent, for great and lasting buildings 
simply misses the point. A 20th Century 
liturgical space becomes great only if it 
recognizes human use, lasts only by 
answering a need born out of process. 
These requirements do not seem unrea- 
sonable even though they have little to 
do with marble or gold. Too often a 
garage answers them more effectively 
than a pseudo cathedral. Clarity occurs 
when a garage works best as a place of 
worship; why this one and not the other. 
Perhaps, the light, the acoustics, the 
height, the slope of the floor, the mate- 
rials—all are factors seeking the most ef- 
fective vehicle to assure affinity, reality, 
communication, born from the process of 
life to support intrinsic movement that 
continually verifies its authenticity. 


Tasso Katselas 
Pittsburgh 


more letters on page 57 


ETTERS 


continued from page 56 
hat about scale? 
orrified! is the word more nearly ex- 
ressing my feelings upon viewing Mr. 
hnson's proposed design for the addi- 
on to the Boston Public Library in the 
ecember issue. 

In the not-too-distant past, this Mc- 
im, Mead & White building was con- 
dered by the architectural profession 
d the knowing public one of the ten 
ost beautiful buildings in America. 

It now appears that “scale” is not 
onsidered as important as it was in clas- 
cal and period design; however, in this 
ase where there is such a vast difference, 
would hesitate to place them close to 
ach other, much less to join them. 

It is hard for me to understand how 
115 design was ever sold to discriminat- 
ng Boston. 

Edwin A. Early, architect 
Washington, D.C. 


A, d 
nmm | p^ v PN 
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e first was rejected 


ıe second, slightly modified. 


e design which we showed is John- 
n's second—the first was rejected after 
had been severely criticized for its 
brutal scale" by the advisers to the Li- 
rary trustees as well as by Sanford An- 
erson (M.I.T. teacher and architectural 
'itic who wrote a scathing attack in the 
oston press). This second design is 
ightly modified as a result of this criti- 
sm, and Johnson himself is reported to 
elieve it is better than the first. 


reen thumb? 
nce it is symbolically planted in the 
iden of our national capital and 
atered by the blood of my April 15 
eauty subsidy—The Hirshhorn Museum 
iust be subject to public appraisal. 
Apparently, the collector is adept in 
any things except design. The proposi- 
on you publish has all the grace and 
gnity of an elephant leaving the scene. 
»e scheme is both over-ripe and under- 


eveloped. It is just plain bad. 
Charles Colbert 
New Orleans 


AVOID 
SEALANT FAILURES 
IN WORKING JOINTS 
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Tower Dormitory, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Architect: Office of The State Architect 
Sealant Contractor: Ajax-Smith, Inc. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


With VULKEM 
One-part Polyurethane Sealants 


High elongation and continuous resiliency mean Vulkem does not fail after 
years and years of stretching and compression in working joints. Joints 
stay leak-free. Vulkem’s recovery from repeated flexing meets, or exceeds, 
requirements of USASI 116.1... U.S. Federal Specifications TT-S-230 
and SS-S-00200 .. . and Canadian Government Specification 19 GP-5. 


Vulkem retains strong adhesion when exposed to severe water-soaking 
and weathering . . . Performance-proved in hundreds of miles of struc- 
tural joints sealed with Vulkem without a single failure. And, since no 
priming, mixing or heating is needed for application, Vulkem offers a 
unique combination of economy and physical properties not found in other 
elastomeric sealants. 


Write for SPEC-DATA Sheets and copy of the Vulkem Catalog from 
Sweet’s 1968 Architectural File. 


LABORATORY TESTED, INSTALLATION PROVED THROUGH- 
OUT NORTH AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


SPECIFY VULKEM SEALANTS WITH CONFIDENCE. 


DDD WD &. 


THE AAASTER MECHANICS COMPANY 


MONILE FLOORINGS * SANITILE COATINGS • VULKEM SEALANTS 
4475 EAST 175TH STREET * CLEVELAND, OHIO 44128 + (216) 752-4400 
PLANTS IN CLEVELAND; ONTARIO, CANADA; AND BUIZINGEN, BELGIUM 
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No one notices a closer till it breaks down 


Meet the Door Closer nobody notices 


We have been in the business of 
making unnoticed closers for years. 
Well, almost unnoticed. You see, our 
old standby the Lockwood Ball Bear- 
ing Door Closer (accepted by many 
architects as the best working door 
closer in the world) has one hang- 
up — it's not too glamorous, in fact, 
some might say it's downright ugly 
— although it works beautifully. 


Lockwood's unglamorous 
ball bearing door closer. 


Several years ago, architects began 
asking the industry for a streamlined 
unnoticeable closer — one that 
would blend with modern decor of a 
building. The problem was getting 
all the parts — the heavy rack and 
pinion and powerful steel spring — 
into a narrow case. Something had to 
be sacrificed — the compromise 
showed up in performance. Then 
building owners noticed that sleek, 
streamlined, but inoperable closer. 
The closer's only true function be- 
came apparent — controlling the 
door. It was obvious that the job of 
developing an unnoticeable stream- 
lined closer would be tough but it 
had to be done sooner or later. Since 


Lockwood made the best closer for 
years, nothing less in a streamlined 
door closer was expected — the 
price of leadership, as the man said. 


230^ Design Theory 


Lockwood's basic design theory was 
simple — put more into the closer, 
make it the best. The best place to 
start was in the opening range. The 
New 180 Series Closer opens to a full 
230°. You'll have to go a long way to 
find a door that opens that far . . . so 
why the 230°? 


First, let's focus on the very heart of 
the closer — the spring. Since the 
180 Closer is never opened to its 
greatest capacity (230°) the spring is 
never fully compressed, thus eliminat- 
ing metal fatigue — one of the pri- 
mary causes of breakdown. 


Secondly, by adding an extra 50° to 
this normal 180° opening, the door is 
always under total control from the 
point of release to latching. When a 
door using a normal closer is 
opened 180°, the spring in many cases 
is fully compressed or the closer has 
reached its mechanical limit. When 
the door is released, there is always 
a certain amount of free swing and 
"bounce" — then the power of the 
closer takes over. With the 180 
Series, the closer is already 50° into 
its closing cycle and control is im- 
mediate. 


Lockwood’s “More” Theory 


There is more of a spring in the 18C 
Series — it's longer and it's made o 
the same durable steel used in auto: 
mobile valves. 


The piston is larger too, with a lonc 
stroke moving more oil for better доо! 
control. 


The case is cast iron — made in e 
special way to cut down porosity 
and eliminate leakage. Add to this г 
three valve control system — one fo! 
closing speed, the second for latch 
ing speed and a third for backcheck 


Just one more thing! Although the 
heavy die cast cover isn't usually 
subjected to wear, we ribbed the in: 
side for strength — just in case... 


Two types of 180 Series Closers are 
made — surface mounting and con: 
cealed (which is almost completely 
impossible to notice). All standarc 
arms and finishes are available. _ 


It took quite a while for Lockwood tc 
come out with the 180 Series Close 
but we think you'll find it was wort 

waiting for. To avoid any further de 
lay we're putting them on the shelf i 

all available sizes, functions anc 
finishes — Your wait is over. 


Anyone notice the closer? 


Lockwood Hardware Division I I X l ILCO Corporation, Fitchburg, Massachusett 
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New steel-pin hinged frame 
for easier handling, 


air n ur eS p шз 0 


OPEN: there's the strength of a steel 
frame, bonded to the prismatic glass 
lens. Permits confident handling and 
quick installation. Its integral steel-pin 
hinge makes maintenance easy. Has 
built-in, lifetime vinyl sealer flaps to keep 
light in, dirt out. Best for air-handling fix- 
tures, because lens remains firmly seated. 
Widest range of dimensions, too. 


installation and maintenance. 


x TEL 


SHUT: you barely notice the mini- 
frame. You do notice the light transmis- 


sion; up to 15% more light per energy dol- 
lar. And you do notice that glass can cut 
cleaning costs as much as 25%. Glass 
that won't yellow, sag, warp, burn, or 
attract dust. 

Now, from Corning, you can have the 
most efficient and attractive material 
adaptable to any fixture. For complete de- 
tails, write to Building Products Dept. 8502, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 14830. 


CORNING 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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Architect: Walton & Madden, Riverdale, А 
Screen erected by: Acme Iron Works, Inc., Washington, С 


BORDEN DECOR PANEL AS BUILDING FACADES 


Shown above is Deca-Grid style Borden Decor Panel used 
as a facade for the Pargas, Inc. building in Waldorf, 
Maryland. Set off by piers of white precast stone, the 
sturdy aluminum Deca-Grid panels are finished in blue 


HINAC, Pennsalt’s new finish for metals. 


This Deca-Grid installation has tilted spacers, a feature 
called the Slant-Tab variation wherein spacers may be 
mounted at angles of 30°, 45^, 60° or 90^ as desired. 


The Slant-Tabs may be further altered by use of non- 
standard angles, or lengthened tabs. 


All the Borden Decor Panel styles, including Deca-Grid, 
Deca-Gril, Deca-Ring and Decor-Plank, are highly versa- 
tile in design specification and in application as facades, 
dividers, grilles, fencing and the refacing of existing 
buildings. In standard or custom designs, Borden Decor 
Panels provide a handsome, flexible, maintenance-free 
building component. 


Write for latest full-color catalog on Borden Decor Panel 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 822 GREEN LANE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 07207 * ELizabeth 2-6410 
PLANTS AT: LEEDS, ALABAMA; UNION, NEW JERSEY; CONROE, TEXAS 


When in New York City, see our exhibit at Architects Samples, 101 Park Avenue 
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news and analysis of building activity . . . costs . . . practice techniques 


Illinois court demands re-think of limitations statute 


The Illinois Supreme Court has put a 
crimp in the national drive by the A.I.A. 
to limit the professional liability of archi- 
tects in connection with buildings they 
have designed. 

Late last year the court declared un- 
constitutional Illinois’ new law that 
would ban negligence suits against archi- 
tects, engineers or contractors for fail- 
ures that occur more than four years 
after the building is completed. 

Illinois was one of the first of some 
30 states that have enacted similar "stat- 
utes of limitation." The test case is widely 
regarded as having national significance 


since similar suits are now likely to be 
brought in other states. 

Illinois’ law specifically said "no 
action to recover damages for any injury 
to property ... or person. . . shall be 
brought against any person performing 
or furnishing the designing, planning, 
supervision of construction or construc- 
tion of such improvement for real prop- 
erty, unless such cause of action shall 
have accrued within four years after the 
performance or furnishing of such serv- 
ices and construction." 

The court agreed that the law was 
discriminatory since it did not protect 


“ 


| 
Housing and health criteria issued by HEW 


Proposed housing criteria to help solve 
substandard housing problems of big 
city ghettos are currently being distri- 
buted to state and local public health 
workers in this country by the Public 
Health Service’s National Center for 
Urban and Industrial Health in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The document, "Recommended 
Housing Maintenance and Occupancy 
Ordinance," was developed in coopera- 
tion with the American Public Health 
Association, and supplants the Associa- 
n "Proposed Housing Ordinance" 
issued in 1952. 

The Center's Office of Urban En- 
ironmental Health Planning has also 
ssued pre-publication copies of a re- 
ised "environmental Health Planning 

uide" to state and local health and 
nforcement agencies. This booklet 
overs health-related utilities and serv- 
ices such as water, sewage, solid wastes 
nd air pollution. 


HEW agency combines 

aged and rehab services 

Increased and better coordinated reha- 
bilitation services for the aged is one of 
the major goals of the new Federal Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, Mary E. Swit- 
zer, Administrator, told participants in 
the fourth Annual Medical Symposium 
at St. Joseph's Manor in Trumbull, Con- 
necticut, last November. 

The Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice was established in August by HEW 
Secretary John W. Gardner. It combines 
and reorganizes programs formerly car- 
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the owner or building materials pro- 
ducer as well. It added, however, that 
the law appeared to be invalid also be- 
cause strictly speaking it was not a 
"statute of limitations." The court said: 

"A statute of limitation normally 
governs the time within which a legal 
proceeding must be instituted after the 
cause of action accrues." In this case 
however, the court added, the law “goes 
further and bars a cause of action before 
it arises." 

Some states limit liability to four 
years, as in Illinois, while others extend 
it to 12 years. 


ried out by four separate agencies of 
HEW—the Administration on Aging, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Administration, 
Welfare Administration, and the Division 
of Mental Retardation of the Public 
Health Service. For many years head of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, Miss Switzer is now responsible 
for all HEW social service and rehabilita- 
tion programs, public assistance, medical 
services for needy persons, child health 
and welfare, and programs for the men- 
tally retarded. 


Revised standards for Hill-Burton assist- 
ance in the construction of hospitals 
and medical facilities were released in 
Public Health Service Publication 930- 
А-7, dated December 1967, available for 
35 cents from GPO. The regulations in- 
clude a new provision permitting use 
of heavy timber construction in one- 
story buildings when suitable fire separa- 
tion is provided. 
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Federal aid processing time to be reduced by half 


Short cuts to processing Federal applica- 
tions for state and local assistance, an- 
nounced in late October, cover a broad 
area of programs which cross jurisdic- 
tional lines and involve eight separate 
Federal departments and agencies. Meas- 
ures under implementation are expected 
to achieve a 50 per cent reduction in 
Federal processing time. 

The programs include such areas as 
model cities, neighborhood centers, 
housing for low-income families, and 


water and sewer grants, all of which re- 
quire the participation and approval of 
more than one agency. 

A Joint Administrative Task Force 
consisting of assistant secretaries and di- 
rectors of eight Federal agencies, was 
assisted by four special teams for those 
agencies, plus literally hundreds of pro- 
gram personnel with assigned tasks from 
the various agencies. 

Typical of results was HUD's report 
on speed-up of processing multi-family 


Pennsylvania architects to probe service costs 


At the 1968 seminar for the Pennsylvania 
Society of Architects, costs of architec- 
tural services will be discussed in the 
light of their meaning to design. P.S.A., 
together with representative groups of 
landscape architects and consulting en- 
gineers, have commissioned Enion As- 


Briefs 


Stick to “water or sewer pump huts,” 
and leave the design of buildings to 
architects, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration has told the Consulting 
Engineers Council. CEC had complained 
that an architect wasn't needed to design 
an unattended dialing station on an en- 
gineered telephone system, but REA in- 
sisted on its architect-only policy for any 
REA-financed buildings. 


The New Towns Development Act of 
1967, proposed by Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff (D-Conn.) and now pending be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, would authorize planning 
assistance to states for aid in designing 
new towns. States submitting plans ap- 
proved by HUD would become eligible 
for long-term, low-cost loans from a 
revolving fund to be set up in the 
Treasury for purchase, development and 
sale of land for new towns, and for con- 
struction of necessary improvements. 


Two architectural computer graphics 
courses are being offered as a series by 
the Harvard Graduate School of Design. 
The introductory program is a corres- 
pondence course in five installments. 
No special computer or mathematical 
skills are required. The advanced course 
is a three-day training conference at the 
University of Chicago for which 30 
scholarships are available. For course 
descriptions and tuition information, 
contact Mr. Laurence D. Yont, Labora- 
tory for Computer Graphics, Memorial 
Hall 114, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138. 
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sociates, Inc. to determine what costs 
are, and what they should be in order 
to furnish comprehensive services. One 
purpose of the study will be to deter- 
mine what better results can be ob- 
tained with more appropriate and realis- 
tic tees charged to and accepted by 


U.S. approval of new building products 
might be conducted by the National 
Bureau of Standards under a new con- 
cept patterned after the French "agre- 
ment.” Once NBS experts tested the new 
product and had a panel of experts 
approve it, presumably the U.S. certifi- 
cation would prove beneficial in getting 
it accepted by the local code bodies. 


More social analysis in “model city” 
proposals and less detail on prospective 
projects is the emphasis for “second 
generation" applications. HUD plans 
April 15 as the next deadline and HUD 
Secretary Weaver has promised to an- 
nounce winners as soon thereafter as 
possible. 


project insurance. According to HUD, a 
63 per cent reduction will be achieved 
by simultaneous processing techniques, 
delegations to the field, improved pro- 
duction, planning and scheduling sys- 
tems, creating of a data bank to elimi- 
nate re-submission of information, and 
increased pre-application consultation. 
These approaches have been tested in 
seven FHA offices as part of a compre- 
hensive program originated and con- 
ducted by FHA. 


those several state government agencies 
which are major clients. Professionals 
from adjacent states are invited to attend 
the seminar to be held March 30, 1968 
at the Hershey Motor Lodge, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. J. Harlan Lucas of P.S.A., at 
321 Front Street, Harrisburg, is chairman. 


Revamping urban aid budgetary impact 
is the latest goal of national housing 
policy planners. Problem: each year 
"commitments" are made that don't 
really reflect cash flow, so there's less 
money to spread around from Washing- 
ton. Latest idea: have cities submit 
"capital projects" budget so that only 
year-by-year spending shows up in the 
Federal budget. 


National land use policy is sorely needed, 
says former Senator Paul Douglas, now 
heading up an independent commission 
on urban problems. HUD Secretary 
Robert Weaver agrees—feels states 
should run any land acquisition program 
with some Federal aid and guidelines. 


New publications cover legal pitíalls, office costs, specs 


Three new books bear on the practice 
of architecture: 

LEGAL PITFALLS IN ARCHITECTURE, ENGINEER- 
ING, AND DESIGN. By Nathan Walker and The- 
odor K. Rohdenburg. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 
260 pp., $11.95. 

Coauthored by a lawyer and an archi- 
tect, the book explains practical legal 
principles in nonlegal terms using 
simple, interesting examples and cases. 
Special forms illustrate the problems dis- 
cussed. 

THE ECONOMICS OF ARCHITECTURAL PRAC- 
TICE. By the A.I.A. Documents Division, 1735 
New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. $6.00—4.1.A. members price $4.80. 


Based on Case and Company and A.I.A. 
Task Force research, the book contains 
information on income, direct and in- 
direct operating expenses, and profit. 
Numerous tables and charts are in- 
cluded. 


SURVEY OF CURRENT PRACTICE IN THE USE 
OF AUTOMATED TECHNIQUES FOR SPECIFI- 
CATIONS. By the Stanford Research Institute for 
the CSI. The Construction Specification Insti- 
tute, 1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. $9.00. 


The report details current techniques, 
providing ideas and advice to upgrade 
from the simplest to the most complex 
systems now in operation. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN CONSTRUCTION 


George A. Christie, Chief Economist 
F. W. Dodge Company 
A Division of McGraw-Hill, Inc. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 


More about 1967: regional building patterns 


1967 wound up as a fairly typical year 
of construction activity, but in a most 
untypical way. The past year's results 
have to be considered typical in the 
sense that the total value of newly con- 
tracted construction projects added up 
to 5 per cent more than in the year be- 
fore. And that's just about as average as 
you can get in the light of recent ex- 
perience records. 

What was unusual about it was the 
way that gain was achieved. For the big- 
gest part of 1967, contracting for new 
construction was lagging far behind the 
previous year's value. It was only because 
of a record burst of activity in the closing 
months that any gain was shown at all. 

Last year's gains in building activity 
were shared by most parts of the nation 
as the big residential market recovered 
and nonresidential building held steady. 

No important regional differences 

howed up in the nonresidential building 
totals last year. All in all, 1967 brought a 
ontinued high level of industrial, com- 
ercial, and institutional building—but 
ith little growth—and each of the re- 
ions reflected that national trend. 

Last year's residential building totals 

showed one surprising variance, how- 


ever. Nationally, housing made a strong 
advance of 10 per cent in 1967's much 
improved credit conditions. In three of 
the four regions—the Midwest, the 
South, and the West—residential build- 
ing expanded that much, or more. But 
by contrast, the Northeast alone failed to 
show a gain in housing value last year. 


Flywheel effect produces 

apartment lag in the Northeast 

It wasn't for a lack of housing demand 
that the Northeastern region finished 
1967 so far behind the rest of the country. 
Instead, it was more a matter of the re- 
gion's unique housing requirements. 

In this densely populated corridor 
of almost contiguous metropolitan areas 
— Boston, New York, Philadelphia, New- 
ark, Trenton, Baltimore, District of Co- 
lumbia, Wilmington, and more—multi- 
family building makes up a high propor- 
tion of the residential total. Even more 
important, this is the area of concen- 
trated high-rise multi-family building. 
And that was where the main difference 
seemed to be in 1966 and 1967. 

Because of the long lead-time in 
planning, design, and financing, high-rise 
apartments couldn’t be turned off the 


Building activity: monthly contract tabulations 
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way one-family units (and even some 
garden apartments) were when the mort- 
gage squeeze hit. Nor could they be 
turned on again as soon as funds 
loosened up. What happened over the 
credit cycle of 1966-67 was this: Single- 
family building weakened early in 1966 
with the first signs of credit tightness, but 
apartment building—supported by many 
big projects then only in their design 
stage, and with financing already ar- 
ranged for—kept on rising through mid- 
year. The multi-family decline delayed by 
this flywheel momentum didn't start until 
the second half of 1966. 

On the subsequent upswing, apart- 
ment building lagged once again. Late in 
1966, when credit conditions began to 
improve, one-family building responded 
instantly with a firm upturn. But apart- 
ments continued to decline well into 
the early part of 1967. 

By 1967's close, the delayed recov- 
ery in multi-family building had built up 
good momentum, and—barring another 
credit squeeze—will show faster growth 
than single-family building in the months 
ahead. And that could mean a better 
showing in the Northeastern region this 
year, as well. 
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Re | la b | ity proven by Solar’s 


Saturn Gas Turbine in 4 million operating hours 


In considering the addition of horse- 
power to a plant, process, or a wide 
range of driven equipment, the ad- 
vantages of the modern industrial 
gas turbine warrant full evaluation. 

Why? Because the industrial gas 
turbine, like Solar’s 1100 hp Saturn® 
turbine, is an efficient, highly ad- 
vanced prime mover. One-fourth the 
size and 1/10th the weight of low- 
speed reciprocating engines of com- 
parable horsepower, it is replacing 


recips in hundreds of economical 
applications throughout the world. 

More than 1,000 Saturn turbines 
have been sold. Those already in- 
stalled have logged more than 4 mil- 
lion operating hours . . . some up to 
30,000 hours without major overhaul! 

Saturn gas turbines are now avail- 
able in factory-packaged compressor 
sets, generator sets, and mechanical 
drive packages. In industrial appli- 
cations they operate as prime mov- 


ers to drive standby, continuous dut; 
and mobile electrical generators, na 
tural gas compressors, process anc 
refrigeration compressors, pumps 
fans, vehicles and high-speed boats 

Compact, rugged, virtually vibra 
tion-free, the Saturn turbine was de 
signed specifically for industrial use 
Initial cost, installation and main. 
tenance costs are low. And since the 
Saturn turbine consumes less fuel, i: 
has the highest efficiency of any gas 
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bine in its horsepower class. 

If you have questions regarding 
y phase of buying, installing or 
» operating economics of Solar gas 
bines, write: Solar, Department 
ax: San Diego, California 92112. 


4 SOLAR 


ION OF INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


or more data, circle 47 on inquiry card 
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Executone 
is in 


Labor. 


And in Surgery. 

And in Central Supply. 
And in the Boiler Room. 
And,of course, 

in the"Where's my nurse?" 
Department. 


There's more to Executone hospital communications than 
two-way intercom between nurse and patient. 

There's instant communication with other nursing 
areas and all hospital service departments. 

And pocket paging, hospital sound systems, 
administrative and departmental intercom. 

And doctor's register, physiological monitoring, patient 
entertainment, security monitoring. 

With Executone, your client gets advanced engineering 
concepts plus the experience that comes with installations in 
thousands of hospitals. The man from Executone helps you 
plan the system and takes full responsibility for installation. 
And he provides local service around the clock. Call him 
for consultation on all phases of hospital communications. | 

Or, write Executone Inc., Dept. N-5 Austell Place, | 
Long Island City, N. Y. In Canada: 331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 


For more data, circle 48 on inquiry card 
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BUILDING COSTS - 


TRENDS AND ANALYSIS 


Lawrence C. Jaquith 
McKee-Berger-Mansueto, Inc. 
Construction Consultants 


he chart below reveals a growing source 
f potential problems for the architect: 
he recent sizeable increases in the liabili- 
ies of contractors, specifically, general 
ontractors, who fail. Absorbing most of 
he financial loss are the bonding com- 
anies, suppliers and owners. Yet many 
ailures are not without cost to the ar- 
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hitect, both in dollars and in reputation, 
he latter from association with a job that 
as gone sour. To protect himself and the 
wner, the architect can utilize certain 
afeguards that will minimize е 
hances of incurring these costs. If the 
end toward greater liabilities of failed 
eneral contractors continues, these 
easures will surely play a more signifi- 
ant role in the owner-architect relation- 
hip. 

This trend is a recent phenomenon. 
rior to 1963, subcontractor liabilities 


were actually greater than those of gen- 
eral contractors. But in the last five years 
general contractor liabilities have more 
than doubled. At the same time, subcon- 
tractor and heavy and highway contrac- 
tor losses have remained fairly level. No 
significant trend is evident in the liabili- 
ties of owner-builders—the subdividers 
and developers. The huge jump in losses 
in 1966 for that category is attributable 
to the unusually severe monetary restric- 
tions imposed during that year. 


Combining contractor categories 
distorts liability figures 

Two factors have contributed to the 
somewhat scant coverage that this prob- 
lem has received to date. One reason is 
that the data on contractor liabilities, as 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, are usu- 
ally presented in summary form under 
three main headings. Owner-builders and 
general building contractors are summar- 
ized as "general building contractors". 
Without an accompanying explanation, 
this category can be misleading. To some, 
"general building contractors" would 
logically include both owner-builders 
and general contractors because of simi- 
larities in their roles in the actual con- 
struction process. But to others, including 
architects, the distinction is significant. 
The point is that if the data for the two 
groups are combined as they usually are 
and labelled "general building contrac- 
tors", the marked differences shown in 
the chart would not be apparent. There 
would be only one curve showing in- 
creases from $197 million in 1965 to $230 


A growing problem: Liabilities of contractors who fail 


million in 1966 to only $239 million in 
1967, indicating little cause for concern 
over an increase in liabilities. 

Secondly, if viewed only in terms of 
the number of contractors who have 
failed over the past few years, the prob- 
lem appears to be minimal. Fewer gen- 
eral contractors failed in 1967 (689) than 
in any year since 1959 (599). And over 
that period, general contractor failures 
did not exceed 847, averaging 763 per 
year. Similarly, subcontractor failures 
have declined somewhat since 1961, and 
have averaged less than 1,350 per year. 
Owner-builders and heavy highway con- 
tractor failures have fluctuated little, av- 
eraging 200 and 150 failures per year. 

The only significant change then has 
been in the liabilities of failed general 
contractors. At the same time the number 
of general contractors failing has not in- 
creased proportionately. This means that 
the average size of the general contractor 
who fails is becoming substantially larger. 
Liabilities for this category averaged well 
over $300,000 in 1967. It may also mean 
that not only more but also larger pro- 
jects were involved at the time of these 
failures. There is no strict relationship be- 
tween contractor liabilities and the dollar 
value of incomplete projects at the time 
of failure; undoubtedly, the latter is much 
larger. One possible indication: a major 
contractor who failed with $10 million 
in liabilities left approximately $35 mil- 
lion of projects in various stages of com- 
pletion. How many architect-designed 
projects were involved in the 1967 fail- 
ures is not known. But with the average 
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size of the failed contractor increasing, 
the likelihood of the number being sub- 


. stantial is certainly greater. 


_ Liability increase may be 


effect of credit squeeze 


_ The nature of the problem is clear-cut; 
` the reasons behind it are not. One ex- 


planation lies in possible delayed effects 
of the 1966 credit squeeze. While the 
speculative owner-builders were caught 
immediately, many contractors may have 
been able to hold out for a few months 
longer; then, faced with a tapering off in 
construction activity in 1967, they failed. 
The combination of the 1966 boom and 
the slowdown in 1967 was undoubtedly 
a contributing factor to many failures. If a 
contractor expanded too rapidly and 
overextended himself in new equipment, 
he might subsequently have been caught 
by declining sales. 

These explanations are only partially 
satisfactory. They beg the question of why 
the liabilities of failed general contrac- 
tors increased nearly 100 per cent in 1967, 
while the liabilities of other types of con- 
tractors declined in all cases. One reason 


- might be a rise in the number of damage 


suits against general contractors, in turn 
causing financial strain and failure. It is 
becoming increasingly more difficult to 
determine who is responsible for dam- 
ages because of an accident, but the at- 
titude of the courts would seem to in- 
dicate a greater increase in the involve- 
ment of the architect. 


GC's changing role 

may increase his risk 

A related factor—the changing role of the 
general contractor in the management of 
a project—may provide a more meaning- 
ful explanation. With the subcontractors 
growing in importance on a typical job, 
and in many cases bidding as a prime, the 
direct control of the general contractor 
has diminished. The demands of manage- 


` ment and administration in the more 


frequent role of quasi-broker may be 
more than some general contractors can 
effectively handle. 

Dun & Bradstreet compiles data on 
both the apparent and underlying causes 
of contractor failure. In 1967, less than 
10 per cent failed because of fraud, dis- 
aster (fire, strikes, burglary) or neglect— 
for example, because of poor health. The 
major apparent causes of failure are 
heavy operating expenses, inadequate 
sales, competitive weakness and difficul- 
ties with receivables. Underlying these 
apparent explanations are the more basic 
reasons of incompetence and lack of ex- 
perience, which account for over 90 per 
cent of contractor failures. Perhaps a 
more accurate description is inadequate 
technical and managerial competence. 
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This is likely to take several forms: es- 
timating errors are one area, especially in 
pricing. The contractor might assume in- 
correct time requirements and produc- 
tivity rates. These errors, and insufficient 
discounting of rising wage rates, are easily 
made in the current labor market. Lack 
of experience may lead to a misunder- 
standing of special and general condi- 
tions on a complex project. 


Contractor management 
faces complex problems 
Poor management in the field and office 
is another problem. There may be in- 
adequate planning for and scheduling of 
equipment and manpower requirements, 
purchasing sequences or construction ac- 
tivity. Incomplete job records and an un- 
clear chain of responsibility often lead to 
difficulties in the administration of a job. 
These circumstances, however, are 
more likely to have an effect only over 
an extended period of time. Failure can 
be brought about sooner by bad bid 
policies. Discounting subcontractor and 
equipment supplier quotes or calculating 
too small a margin for overhead and pro- 
fit can be disastrous. When competition 
is tight, an inexperienced contractor may 
have to bid many jobs to get one. The 
temptation is great to shave bids and 
keep up a cash flow until volume picks 
up. And if a contractor lands a job with 
a low bid that will mean a loss he can’t 
handle, the architect is in trouble. 


Contractor failure can mean 

hidden costs for architects 

The cost to the architect in actual dollars 
because of contractor failure on a project 
is not usually overwhelming. But the 
headaches may be. If another general 
contractor must be brought on the job, 
it means the preparation of new docu- 
ments for re-bid. Additional reimburse- 
ment for the expense is seldom adequate. 
Similarly, the cost of additional man- 
hours for supervision and inspection is 
not likely to be fully covered. 

Another problem: To find reasons 
for contractor failure, the bonding com- 
pany usually looks closely at the plans 
and specifications. And finally the ar- 
chitect often finds himself party to a law- 
suit to settle these findings. After the last 
round of paperwork and a lot of extra 
time, he is left with a smaller fee for the 
work involved and a project that by un- 
fortunate association has done little to 
enhance his professional standing. 

The problems for the owner are, of 
course, much greater and more expen- 
sive. So, the architect will probably have 
a sympathetic listener to any recommen- 
dations that will minimize failure. First of 
all, it is up to the architect to give close 
attention to setting up a realistic schedule 


of values as outlined in the A.I.A. Напа. 
book. Based on this, and with continuing 
supervision by the architect, the contrac- 
tor will receive payments in accordance 
with work actually accomplished. A real- 
istic schedule of payments will help pre- 
vent a failure by insuring that the con- 
tractor has sufficient cash to meet hi: 
payments in the later stages of a job. Sec- 
ondly, the architect should advise the 
owner to make sure that the proper bid 
documents are executed. While they sel- 
dom are not drawn up on time, it is ar 
item worth double-checking. 


Contractor screening 

can reduce hazard 

One of the most important safeguard: 
against contractor failure is the process o! 
contractor screening. By screening the 
contractors who are interested in a par- 
ticular project, and by permitting only 
those who qualify under certain criteria 
to bid the job, the owner and architec 
protect themselves against a financiall 
weak contractor who might fail on the 
job. 

In general, this evaluation should Бе 
based on financial strength, experience 
in the area, experience in projects simila 
to the project to be bid and an assess 
ment as to whether the project would 
represent an overextension of the con 
tractor's commitments. 

Since a contractor in financial strait 
will often bid unusually low on a job td 
keep a cash flow coming in, or a tech 
nically inadequate contractor may do sd 
because he has not assessed the jok 
properly, screening provides advantage 
ous protection in this respect. Also it ca 
serve to keep out the contractor whq 
bids low and attempts to make his profi 
through strict interpretation of changq 
orders. 

There is also an important side bene 
fit from contractor screening: It generall 
produces good bids. A contractor know 
that a limited number of bidders im 
proves the odds of his getting a job. Be 
cause of this and because he knows a 
out-of-line low bid won't come in fro 
some unknown source, he will spend ex 
tra time in coming up with a good bid. | 
fact, contrary to what might be though 
contractors, specifically the good ones 
often prefer a screening process becaus 
of the way it improves their chances i 
they are selected to bid. 

Contractor screening can be utilized 
on private projects and even on man 
projects where public money is involved 
Restrictions on the latter vary conside 
ably. There are many situations where th 
practice would be well recommende 
and if the increase in general contracto 
liabilities continues, it will become an i 
creasingly useful safeguard. 


INDEXES AND INDICATORS 
William H. Edgerton 


Manager-Editor, Dow Building Cost Calculator, 
An F. W. Dodge service 


FEBRUARY 1968 BUILDING COST INDEXES 


| —— 
1941 averages for each city — 100.0 

% change 
Metropolitan Cost Current Dow Index year ago 
area differential residential non-res.res. & non-res. 
U.S. Average 8.5 283.9 302.4 -F2.03 
Atlanta 73 320.9 340.4 +177 
Baltimore 7.7 283.4 301.4 -+1.68 
Birmingham 7.5 259.3 278.8 7r1.51 
Boston 8.5 254.8 269.7 -+1.37 
Chicago 8.9 317.3 333.7 -+2.49 
Cincinnati 8.8 275.2 292.5 4-3.55 
Cleveland 9:2 290.3 308.6 -+1.00 
Dallas 7 264.7 273.4 71.31 
Denver 8.3 290.7 309.1 -+2.52 
Detroit 8.9 290.6 305.1 -+1.41 
Kansas City 8.3 253.4 268.2 +1.22 
Los Angeles 8.3 290.2 317.5 +2.44 
Miami 8.4 276.4 290.1 +0.74 
Minneapolis 8.8 286.1 304.1 13.73 
New Orleans 7.8 256.4 271.6 +-3.00 
New York 10.0 298.9 321.5 -+3.19 
Philadelphia 87 283.4 297.5 +2.47 
Pittsburgh 9.1 262.1 278.6 +1.21 
St. Louis 9.1 281.0 297.7 +173 
San Francisco 8.5 365.8 400.2 41.24 
Seattle 8.4 260.8 291.5 +-3.05 


ifferences in costs between two cities may be compared by dividing the cost dif- 

erential figure of one city by that of a second; if the cost differential of one city 
10.0) divided by that of a second (8.0) equals 125%, then costs in the first city are 
5% higher than costs in the second. Also, costs in the second city are 80% of those 
n the first (8.0--10.00=80%) or they are 20% lower in the second city. 


he information presented here indicates trends of building 
onstruction costs in 21 leading cities and their suburban areas 
within a 25-mile radius). Information is included on past and 
bresent costs, and future costs can be projected by analysis of 
ost trends. 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
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1967 
(QUARTERLY) 


ISTORICAL BUILDING COST INDEXES—AVERAGE OF ALL BUILDING TYPES, 21 CITIES 


Metropolitan 
area 1952 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


U.S. Average -5 259.2 264.6 А 4 2793 


Atlanta 5 289.0 294.7 5 2 313.7 
Baltimore З 2726 269.9 
Birmingham Л 2402 249.9 
Boston ; 2328 237.5 
Chicago 2 2842 2899 


Cincinnati 7 2550 257.6 
Cleveland Я 263.1 265.7 
Dallas 3 239.9 244.7 
Denver j 257.9 270.9 
Detroit ) 259.5 264.7 


Kansas City é 237.1 237.1 
Los Angeles КЗ 2636 2743 
Miami 4 2565 259.1 
Minneapolis 5 260.0 267.9 
New Orleans Л 2423 244.7 


New York s 265.4 270.8 
Philadelphia E 262.8 265.4 
Pittsburgh 0 243.5 2509 
St. Louis А 251.9 256.9 
San Francisco й 327.5 337.4 
Seattle 8 2374 247.0 


osts in a given city for a certain period may be compared with costs in another 
eriod by dividing one index into the other; if the index for a city for one period 
00.0) divided by the index for a second period (150.0) equals 133%, the costs in 


1966 (Quarterly) sies ee 
2nd 3rd 1st 3rd 


287.3 i А 2927 2937 295.5 


323.3 i А 332.4 333.4 334.6 
289.6 М д 290.4 291.5 2949 
268Л М 2 27229 2740 2738 
259.6 i А 262.9 263.9 264.8 
313.7 б Д 3204 321.3 327.3 


275.7 4 5 278.7 279.6 287.3 
294.1 k Я 300.0 301.3 302.6 
262.6 3 А 267.6 268.5 269.5 
295.5 1 - 2976 2985 3040 
286.5 б i 298.0 299.1 300.1 


258.2 ^ : 260.8 261.9 263.4 
298.6 Ў ? 303.6 3047 309.0 
279.2 h 4 283.4 2842 2852 
286.6 : Ӯ 292.0 293:1 2992 
258.0 £ d 262.3 263.4 2667 


298.7 ] : 309.4 3106 3125 
282.6 E | 287.1 288.1 292.8 
270.1 А Е 2722 2731 2761 
283.2 4 3 2903 2913 2923 
377.7 s С 388.1 389.2 3896 
272.1 _ E 276.5 2775 2826 


the one period are 33% higher than the costs in the other. Also, second period 


costs аге 75% of those in the first period (150.0+200.0=75%) or they are 25% 
lower in the second period. 
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When you specify Certain-teed 
Dual 80, for built-up roofing, half 
your worries are over. We do the 
worrying for you in our plant. We 
take our high quality organic 
fibered felt and, using the Miller- 
izing Process, completely impreg- 
nate it with saturating asphalt and 
then enclose the saturated felt 
with our mineral stabilized as- 
phalt. Leaving none of the felt un- 
protected. Completing half of the 


built-up roofing job in our plant. 
Eliminating half your worries. 
Dual 80 reduces the number 
of applications and moppings 
required from 4 to 2. The job can 
be completed faster, with half the 
handling and half the chance of 
membrane damage caused by 
moisture absorption, felt buckling 
or workmen. Strong, durable Dual 
80 won't curl or fishmouth either. 
On future built-up roofing, 


For more data, circle 49 on inquiry card 


specify Dual 80 with the 20 year 
bond and let us do half your wor- 
rying for you. Learn more about 
"The half finished roof", write 
Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion, ARI, Ardmore, Pa. 19003. 


CERTAIN: : 


Cl A McGraw-Hill Special Report 


Business 
and 


the 


LÀ LJ 
"Absolutely terrifying. No wonder people riot." 

So said William Day, president of Michigan 
Bell Telephone, looking over the ghettos in De- 
troit after last summer's riots. 

Bill Day said it well. The urban ghettos are | 
terrifying—in Detroit and in dozens of other cities. | 
And until positive steps are taken to solve the | 
ghetto problem, this country of ours faces social | 
and economic chaos. | 

And unless business takes the lead—now—the 


problem will not be solved. 
Yet what business can do is neither easy nor 


| immediately clear. The problem of the cities is | 


complex, of long duration, and made up of issues 


| that range from lack of jobs to bad housing, from | 


faulty education to inadequate police protection. 
In some areas of the problem, business has 
already made a fine start. In others, there still are 


| only glimmers of what can be done. 


This special report, distributed through | 


McGraw-Hill publications to their millions of | | 


business and professional readers; focuses on what | 


| mustbe done in the three most critical areas: jobs, 


housing, and education. It was written by a task 
force of McGraw-Hill editors, drawing upon the | 
editorial resources of our 44 business publications | 
and 19 U.S. news bureaus. 

We believe we are especially qualified to gather, | 
edit, and disseminate vital information on this 
subject-what companies and industries have 
done, are doing, plan to do. Hence this report. We 
hope to convey some of our own feelings about | 
the terrible urgency for action, and thus to stimu- 
late and encourage other business organizations 


| to do what each is best qualified to do. 


We would like to hear of action your company | 


| has taken or plans to take. We shall continue our 


reporting on this subject, and we offer the edito- 


rial pages of all our publications as a forum for | К 


the exchange of constructive thinking on this 
massive problem we share. 

We all face this urban crisis together; together 
we must solve it. 


JOSEPH H. ALLEN 
PRESIDENT 
MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


Business and the Urban Crisis C2. 


In the wake of riots that focus 
attention on the angry frustrations 
of America's slum dwellers, 

business faces a choice: Let the anger 
take its course, or act now to 

relieve it. For rational men, 

that's no choice at all 


“If you cats can't do it, it’s never going to get 
done." 

The speaker: Frank Ditto, a Black militant 
leader in Detroit. 

The cats: a group of Detroit businessmen who 
visited Ditto's Voice of Independence headquar- 
ters after last summer's riots. 

“The government can't lick this problem," Dit- 
to added. “So business has to." 

Of course, business has to do nothing of the 
sort. What's more, no one—business included— 
can expect to come up with a swift cure for the 
ills that plague the cities. 

But, if only for intelligently selfish reasons, 
businessmen can't afford to ignore the urban 
crisis. Here's why: 


If you ignore the crisis, no one else may be able 
to cool the anger that boils up in riots. So far at 
least, no one else has gotten more than token re- 
sults—not the government, not the labor unions, 
not the churches, and not the civic organizations. 
Make no mistake—the riots are not yet revolu- 
tionary, nor do they involve more than a tiny 
fraction of the Negro population. They are sig- 
nificant only as a headline-grabbing symbol that 
| focuses attention on the resentment felt by Ne- 
| groes, now 11% of the nation's population. The 
| real problem is not the riots but the frustration 
| that generates them. 
| That frustration often explodes in rioting just 
| when conditions are improving. Reason: De- 
| prived people feel most frustrated when their 
| hopes and expectations have been raised but not 
| completely satisfied. 

Detroit was a case in point. Its poverty pro- 
| grams were held up as models. Its mayor and 
| police chief were sympathetic to Negroes. Detroit, 

in short, seemed well on its way to avoiding racial 
| outbreaks. Yet Detroit was wracked by 1967's 
| worst riot. 
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If you ignore the crisis, slums could siphon off 
more and more of your profits. Slums are a lux- 
ury few cities can afford, and much of what they 
cost is paid by taxes on business. Deterioration 
of the cities speeds up the flight of middle- and 
upper-income families (and some industries) to 
the suburbs. Result: Tax bases are reduced, retail 
trade slumps, and an increasing share of the tax 
burden falls on business. 

New York City's annual slum bill, for example, 
is $3.2 billion. Welfare alone costs $1.5 billion— 
$1 billion in federal and state funds, plus $500 
million raised by the city. To that, add a $1.7-bil- 
lion subsidy in the taxes the slums don't pay, the 
extra fire and police protection they require, and 
the social and health problems they create. 

But even that huge outlay isn't doing the job. 
Right now, according to the New York Regional 
Planning Assn., the city needs another $1.1 bil- 
lion—$300 million for educating slum children, 
plus $800 million for a host of poverty services. 

Is New York an isolated example? Not really. 
It is simply an advanced case of what many other 
cities could experience in less than a decade. 


If you ignore the crisis, you may be overlooking 
а big potential market. The city has always been 
a social and economic necessity for businessmen. 
Markets thrive in healthy cities, waste away in 
sick ones. 

If today's sick cities can be cured—if ghetto 
dwellers can be better housed, better educated, 
and, above all, better employed—new and profit- 
able markets will open up for business. 

Even the very process of saving the cities cre- 
ates opportunities for some industries—construc- 
tion, for example. Between now and the year 
2000, the city ghettos will need some 10 million 
new dwelling units. No matter who builds these 
units—private operators or public authorities— 
they will add up to $200 billion in today's dollars 
in new business for developers, contractors, and 
building-product manufacturers. 

What's needed to open up this huge market, to 
begin cutting the high cost of slums, and to cool 
the anger that boils up in riots is to break down 
the barriers that trap Negroes in the ghettos. 

Slums, of course, have always been a fact of 
U.S. life. The rural and immigrant poor moved 
in, found jobs (especially in unskilled and semi- 
skilled fields), and then moved up the economic 
ladder. Not so today. Now the: poor (mostly non- 
whites) still move in, but that's as far as they 
can go. 

Why? What traps the Negro in the ghetto? One 
barrier—both a cause and a result of the problem 
—stands out: 


The income gap between this country's whites 
and non-whites is wide and getting wider. Today, 
in the midst of general prosperity, over 30 million 
Americans live in poverty (family incomes under 
$3,130), and almost 30 million more live in depri- 
vation (incomes from $3,130 to $5,000]. Roughly 
half of each group is clustered in the city slums. 

To be sure, slum dwellers' incomes are rising— 
but not at the same pace as the incomes of every- 
one else. And in the worst slums, incomes are ac- 
tually falling. In New York's central Harlem, for 
instance, the average dropped from $3,997 in 1960 
to $3,907 in 1966. Meanwhile, consumer prices in 
the New York metropolitan area rose 12%. 

Just how badly off is the typical Harlem fam- 
ily? A Bureau of Labor Statistics study, released 
last fall, shed some light on that one. Said BLS: 
A year’s moderate living for a family of four in 
New York City costs $10,195—or almost three 
times the average income in Harlem. 

The gap between white and non-white buying 
power is largely the result of a paradox: Advanc- 
ing technology, a boon to most Americans, has 
made it steadily more difficult for the hard-core 
poor to find work. Mechanized farming has sped 


the migration of Southern Negroes to Northern 


cities. And in the cities, automation has wiped 
out the very jobs that untrained, rural-bred 
Negroes can handle. In 1950 one out of six Negro 
migrants failed to find jobs in Northern cities; by 
1960 the figure had doubled to two out of six. 


But the income gap is just one of the barriers that 
trap non-whites in the city ghettos. Here are four 
others: 


1. Zoning bars low-income families from the 
suburbs—first, by stipulating lot sizes (and thus 
house prices) that are beyond their reach; second, 
by keeping out blue-collar industry that could 
provide jobs for people now living in the city. 


2. Welfare often hinders more than it helps. 
First of all, the welfare burden‘ (annual cost: $7 
billion) falls heavily on the Northern cities and 
lightly on the areas where the bulk of the poor 
came from. Second, even states and cities with 
liberal benefits fail to meet federally defined 
minimum-income levels. Finally—and this is the 
crux of the matter—welfare practices kill the slum 
dweller's incentive to find a job and hold his fam- 
ily together. If the father of a family on welfare 
gets a job, whatever he earns is deducted from his 
family's welfare payments. In effect, he is taxed 
10096 on his earnings. So he may face a hard 
choice: Quit the job or abandon his family. 


3. A new legislative coalition has little sym- 
pathy for the sick cities. In state legislatures and 
Congress, there has always been an understand- 
able rivalry between representatives of the cities 
and the rural areas. Now—and for equally under- 
standable reasons—the rural spokesmen have a 
potent new ally: representatives of the burgeon- 
ing suburbs. This new coalition reinforces sub- 
urban zoning and limits the ability of urban- 
based legislators to put across programs aimed at 
solving the cities' problems. 


4. Cities lack the financial base to do the job 
that must be done—to tackle adequate housing 
programs, for instance. The basic problem: Prop- 
erty taxation—source of most municipal revenue 
—is inequitable; it puts the biggest burden on 
business, the smallest on slum-housing owners. 
So, not surprisingly, many companies flee the city 
—which only loads a bigger burden on those who 
stay, puts the city in a worse financial bind than 
ever, and makes it less and less likely that slum 
problems will be solved with local money. 

In theory at least, removing all those barriers 
is every American's problem. But this report is 
about what businessmen can do—if they get in- 
volved. And since this report stresses the purely 
practical reasons for business action, it goes with- 
out saying that getting involved invites economic 
risks. 

When the president of Detroit's largest depart- 
ment store led a state open-housing fight last No- 
vember, more than 10,000 customers closed out 
their accounts in 10 days. Every time Henry Ford 
II has made a pronouncement in behalf of Negro 
rights, Ford Motor Co. sales have tumbled in the 
South. 

But Henry Ford still maintains: "People who 
don't face up to this issue are stupid. It's a great 
opportunity for business. It's shortsighted not to 
step in and do something to solve the problem." 


What, then, can business do to ease the frustra- 
tion of the ghetto dwellers? 

Business can turn the staggering need for low- 
rent city housing into a big and profitable market 
—if some of the government-imposed rules that 
now regulate housing construction are changed 
(see p. C10). 

Business can also put its influence and special | 
skills behind sorely needed changes in the city 
school systems (see p. C14). 

And business alone holds one key to breaking 
the vicious slum cycle of unemployment, pov- 
erty, poor housing, poor education, and low pro- 
ductivity. That key is jobs. 
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| productive wc ers, business must help them 


*Jobs are the live ammunition in 
the war on poverty," says Labor 
Secretary Willard Wirtz. And, he 
adds, it's up to business and 
industry to pass the ammunition 


How many jobs are needed? Secretary Wirtz esti- 


mates a half-million for 100 city slums, another 
half-million for the rest of the country. 

In a growing economy that produces a million 
and a half new jobs a year, the need to place half 
a million slum dwellers—or even a million—does 
not sound all that tough. 

But it is. Business has found that hiring and 
training the people at the bottom of the ghetto 
barrel—making the transition from the street 
corner to a job," as a Los Angeles training execu- 
tive puts it—is tougher than it sounds. 

Yet business must face up to it. President John- 
son, for one, has issued a direct challenge: 
^. ,. Help me find jobs for these people or we are 
going to have to offer every one of them a job in 
government." 

Members of the Urban Coalition, which in- 
cludes the nation's top industrialists, recently 
pledged a million jobs. And many businessmen 
cite practical reasons for action. 

Says Chester Brown, Allied Chemical's chair- 
man: "Business can broaden its markets by in- 
creasing people's purchasing power. One way to 
do this is to lift the economic status of poverty- 
stricken slum dwellers.” 

ays H. C. (Chad) McClellan, who heads the 
Los Angeles-based Management Council for 
Merit Employment: “Shall we go on paying $400 
million a year in Los Angeles welfare costs, or 
shall we go down and take a realistic look at the 
potential workers in the slums?” 

Just who are these potential workers? Mostly 
they are the hard-core unemployed—unschooled, 
unskilled, anc unmotivated. To turn them into 


u come handic:ps that bar them from good 
jobs: culturally in: poverished lives, grossly defi- 
cient education, poor health, fear of failure, the | 
exodus of jobs to the suburbs, and finally society’s 
discrimination against them. 

There is no clear-cut answer. Businessmen, in 
fact, are simply learning by doing. Here are some 
of the things they have learned: 


No program to hire the hard-core poor will suc- | 


ceed unless top management is totally committed. 
"Any company that gets into this kind of project 
without the backing of the top man will fall flat 
on its face," says Richard Knapp, personnel man- 
ager at Warner & Swasey, Cleveland. Kodak 
Chairman William Vaughn says bluntly: ^Unless 
top management lays it on the line, lower-eche- 
lon people won't do it. Even then, they may not 
do it without follow-up." 

Follow-up by top management is vital if a 
project is not to drift. Humble Oil's recruitment 
coordinator, Harry С. Taylor, says: “We recently 
shook up a lot of our people when we called them 
together and told them they weren't doing as 
well as they should. Now those who have been 


| taking it easy know management is serious." 


A firm stand also heads off possible resistance | 


| from other employees. 


"You find some resistance among plant em- 
ployees," admits Walter Maynor, industrial rela- 
tions director at Sherwin-Williams. "But we let 
them know in no uncertain terms that this policy 
had been set by our top people and that they 
intend to enforce it." 

Martin Stone, president of Los Angeles' Mono- 
gram Industries, lost one foreman who wouldn't 
go along with his program. "You've got to sell 
the shop supervisors," Stone warns. “If you don't, 
the job will never get done—and you'll never be 
able to pinpoint why." 


They won't come knocking at your door— recruit- 
ing may call for special efforts. You can't just 
hang out a sign and expect a flood of grateful, 
job-hungry applicants. 

"If we had waited for them to come to us," 


| says Harry Taylor, recruitment coordinator at 
, Humble Oil in Houston, "we might still be wait- 
ing." Humble even finds it difficult to convince 


college people that it really wants to hire Negroes. 

“Pessimism pervades the entire minority," says 
Charles Rutledge, assistant to the president at 
Lockheed Missiles & Space. "They feel they've 


got as much chance getting to the moon as getting | 


a job at Lockheed." 
When Kaiser Industries started looking for 


"qualified" minority employees in Oakland, | 


"most of the unemployed didn't even bother to 
apply," says Vice-President Norman Nicholson. 
Now Kaiser has a program for "qualifiable" peo- 
ple and cultivates contacts with Negro groups. 

Candor is the best antidote to diffidence and 
distrust, Nicholson finds. “We're late in doing 
this, and it was under pressure," he tells Negroes. 
"But don't cry about past history. The door is 
open now." 


| . To reach across the barriers of suspicion, com- 
| panies can call on dozens of job-development 
| groups in the Negro-employment field. The 
| Urban League, for one, has had long experience. 
| Another notable Negro-led effort, the Oppor- 
| tunities Industrialization Centers, stresses enlist- 
| ing business to help Negroes help themselves. 
Started in Philadelphia by the Rev. Leon H. Sulli- 
van, OICs have spread to 65 cities. 


Launched a year ago with 75 trainees, it raised 
| $80,000 from business, now has 1,100 trainees and 
| 300 already on jobs. Like other OICs, it devotes 
about half its training program to skills, office and 
shop work, and service trades—the other half to 
grooming, work habits, attitudes, and basic read- 
ing and arithmetic. 

Other sources of help are community-wide 
| groups that seek to reconcile disparate civic and 
| racial organizations, moderate and militant alike, 
| and to bring the jobless into contact with jobs. 
| Some of these groups—Cleveland’s AIM-JOBS, 
| St. Louis’ Work Opportunities Unlimited, Los 
| Angeles’ Management Council-provide pre-job 
training, on-the-job counseling, and other aids. 
And they are getting results. 
| -AIM has helped find jobs for some 600 appli- 
cants; WOU for 6,500; the Boston Community 
Development Corp. for 5,000; the Management 
Council for 18,000. And the new Detroit Com- 
mittee, working with the Detroit Board of Trade, 
| has spurred 20 companies into hiring 15,000 un- 
skilled Negroes. 
| Such results call for special recruiting efforts. 
A few examples: 

After the Watts riots in Los Angeles, some 50 


| trict, and the Management Council induced the 
California Employment Commission to open a 
branch there. 

In Rochester, N.Y., Kodak and other companies 
hold interviews at Negro neighborhood centers 
| and take job referrals from 17 social agencies. 
United Airlines sends Negro pilots, steward- 


with people. Says Daniel E. Kain, personnel di- 
| rector for field services: "These people have to 


hot air." 


| You may have to relax your hiring standards and 


change your hiring practices. Most companies 

find they have to drop their hiring bars a bit or, 
| if they are taking admittedly unqualified people, 
| a lot. Intensive training projects like Whittaker 
| Corp.'s “Instant Hiring" in Los Angeles ask for 
| little except a will to work. 
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The Twin Cities OIC in Minneapolis is typical, | 


companies sent recruiters directly into the dis- | 


esses, and ticket agents into the ghettos to talk | 


taste it, feel it, sec it. Otherwise it's a bunch of | 


| Program). Of the first 100 applicants referred to 
| the company by social agencies, only 11 were 
| rejected. 


| ing standards are a prerequisite. For instance, 


| gory of 
| niches for poorly skilled workers. To implement 


| in San Francisco created the job of “clinic assist- 


yardsticks, including testing. Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph, along with other companies, has 


| hired people with police records. Ohio Bell Tele- 


phone went back over its list of rejected appli- 


Warner & Swasey eliminated the usual hiring 
cants just to hire some who had been considered | 
| 


able skills—for its VIP (Vocation Improvement 


Not everyone agrees, however, that lower hir- 


Chad McClellan of the Los Angeles Management 
Council tells companies: ‘Don’t hire anyone who 
doesn't meet your standards. Don't lower your | 
standards—raise theirs." 

And while hiring requirements may be less 
stringent, there's no compromise on work per- 
formance. A Pacific Telephone & Telegraph exec- | 
utive speaks for most companies: “We would | 
rather train than perpetuate the problems of un- | 
skilled labor." 


You may also have to restructure some of your | 
jobs to make them easier to master. Some com- | 
panies have solved the work performance prob- | 
lem by redefining or restructuring jobs to bring 
them closer to the reach of unskilled people. 
Lockheed compares this to measures used to train 
wartime workers. 

Buxton-Skinner in St. Louis established a cate- | 
"electrician's helper" one step below | 
"electrical maintenance assistant" to provide 


its nurse training project, the Kaiser Foundation 


ant" to relieve nurses of such routine though 
important chores as weighing patients and taking 
temperatures. 

But this approach may not appeal to every 
company. "McDonnell-Douglas in Los Angeles 
has never changed production procedures to fit | 
trainees," says a company official. “We fit the | 
trainees to our procedures." 

McDonnell-Douglas doesn't think much of the 
war-period analogy, either. ^The days of Rosie | 
the Riveter are gone forever," its spokesman says. | 
“The one-step assembly worker has given way to 
workers handling a series of operations on the 
line.” 


The key to success—and the toughest part of the | 
whole problem—is the right kind of training. “The | 
first question an executive must ask himself is: 


'Are we ready to spend the extra time to prepare 
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these employees? Unless the answer is a flat 
yes, the program won't go." 

This advice from an Emerson Electric executive 
in St. Louis is based on hard experience in train- 
ing workers from scratch. It's more than a matter 


| of teaching specific job skills. At the very least, 
| unqualified. And Lockheed Missiles went looking | 
| for high school dropouts—people with no market- | 


companies must orient their trainees to a totally 
unfamiliar environment of shop or office. At the 
most, they must somehow plug up wide gaps in 
basic education. And they must grapple all along 
the line with problems of instilling motivation 
and a proper attitude. 

It can be done. Business is already deep in the 
effort. Some 1,600 companies have contracts to 
offer training under the Manpower Training & 
Development Act, which turned out 140,000 
trainees in the past fiscal year. 

Westinghouse Electric is one large company 
that is training hard-core unemployed under a 
new Concentrated Employment Program. Ray- 
theon is launching a special project at its Wal- 
tham (Mass.) plant for 100 hard-core people. 
Government is offering new lures to employers 
who will tackle the training of unskilled people. 


| About $350 million in federal funds is available | 


this fiscal year. 


New training techniques are often needed. | 
Emerson Electric, for example, uses closed-circuit | 
TV to show clerical trainees their job operations 


in slow motion. Hoffmann-La Roche also uses | 
audio-visual aids to train clerks in its Newark | 


(N J.] offices. 


The results of a balanced program can be im- | 


pressive. Of 111 in a Lockheed VIP training group, 
only four were fired—mostly for poor attendance 
—and 105 are working today. Lockheed bore down 
hard on teaching both skills and attitudes. ^We 
overtrain,” says Charles Rutledge, assistant to 
the president, ^so the worker will be able to per- 
form all his duties and get an immediate feeling 
of success." 


The key to effective training is a job at the end 


of the training cycle. That's what community | 
cannot | 


programs, however well-intentioned, 
promise. Much of what passes for training in 


store-front settings has little relation to employ- | 


ers' needs. And trainees themselves sense this. 
“Training to be unemployed" is how one New 
York Negro put it. 

Only business can provide both training and a 
job. What's more, most company training pro- 
grams pay the trainee while he's learning. 

Eugene Cox, who runs Whittaker Corp.'s ^In- 
stant Hiring" project, declares: "Nobody but 
business—not welfare, not the government, not 
charities—can offer green-power motivation." 


Mayor Alfonso J. Cervantes of St. Louis notes 
that "private industry's training of the disad- 
vantaged on the job is much more efficient than 
training by any public agency." And only indus- 
try, he adds, can give purpose to the training by 
providing a job at the end of the line. 

But the mere existence of beginners' jobs is not 
enough. Trainees must also be able to see some 
chance to advance. Business, too, must count on 
an upgrading process. Unless trainees can ad- 


vance, a Kodak executive points out, the bottom | 


jobs will soon be clogged with unpromotable 
people. 


Effective training isn't always limited to job skills 


—you may even have to teach the three Rs. Lee | 


Gassler, industrial relations director at Kodak 


Park, points out: "The under-educated worker is | 


often unable to get over even the first hurdle in 
getting a job. A simple application form holds 
terror for him if he can neither read the questions 
nor write the answers." 

Gassler speaks from experience. In 1964 Kodak 
began an experimental project to hire unskilled 
people and bring them up to the entry level for 
skilled apprenticeship training. Even though 


classes were small-no more than 15 each-the | 
company found that classroom instruction was | 


not enough. So the instructors—skilled men pulled 
off regular jobs—wound up giving almost indi- 
vidual tutoring. 

The basic problem: Trainees were seriously de- 

ficient in reading, writing, and arithmetic. “We 
were surprised at how retarded they were,” says 
a training executive. Even prior schooling was 
no guarantee. One trainee who had attended 
three years at a Rochester high school was told 
to drill a series of holes a foot apart. "What's a 
foot?" he asked. Another was given a job requir- 
ing measurement with a ruler. When the instruc- 
tor found the job undone, the embarrassed trainee 
admitted he didn't know how to use a ruler. 
' Kodak's experience is hardly unique: A Los 
Angeles bus company recruiting in a ghetto area 
found few people who could make change for a 
dollar. 

Kodak took steps to solve the problem in 1966. 
In the midst of a bruising battle with a militant 
Rochester group called Fight, the company re- 
organized its training. It now limits instruction 
by Kodak personnel to on-the-job programs and 
brings in outside experts—the Board for Funda- 
mental Education of Indianapolis—to teach read- 
ing, writing, and numbers. The unskilled are put 
in a job class and, if they need it, in a BFE class. 
One BFE section raises basic education to the 
fifth-grade level, another from fifth to eighth. 


Effective training may also immerse you in the 
personal problems of your trainees. Sometimes, in 
fact, the line between training and therapy gets 
very thin indeed. Fear of failure, for example, is 
widespread. 

"'These kids are oriented to failure," says an 
Inland Steel vice-president, William G. Caples. 
For that reason, Kodak's BFE classes aim as much 
at instilling confidence as at teaching facts. Says 
an instructor: “Most of these people have failed 


try to put them in situations where they'll suc- 
| ceed.” 

Since they fear failure, many trainees resist 
| responsibility—at least at the start. 

_ “We start them off where they make no de- 
| cisions," says Training Dept. Manager R. H. Hud- 
son of Lockheed-Georgia. "Then we slowly let 
| them take on responsibility." 

First-line supervisors get involved in mundane 
problems. Stanley W. Hawkins, training coordi- 
nator at Lockheed Missiles, points out: “We help 
with problems, on shift and off—getting people 
into hospitals and out of jail, getting gas and 
electricity turned back on, towing cars off the 
freeway, fighting off finance companies, arguing 
with car dealers." j 

How do you cope with problems like these? 
| Опе way is to put qualified Negroes into super- 
visory and managerial jobs. 


real need for the worker to identify with the 
top guys, the upper echelon,” says Leon Woods, 
the 24-year-old Negro general manager of Watts 
Mfg. Co. in Los Angeles. This is the highly pub- 
licized company that Aerojet-General started in 
the riot-torn Watts area to provide jobs for Ne- 
groes in their own neighborhood. One of Aero- 
jet's aims was to eliminate a prime cause of absen- 
teeism—long trips between slums and plants, 
| often without public transportation. 


Sometimes the waters are murky—you may have 
trouble communicating with your trainees. “Most 
jobs are lost by attitudes, not inability to do the 


tunities Industrialization Centers. A Kodak ex- 
| know what their attitude is." 

understand. Verbal confusions crop up. A newly 
to quit because she was "bored." A bit miffed, her 
supervisor was ready to let her go until he found 
she really meant she was perplexed. 


At Lockheed Missiles, one instructor tries to 
' anticipate poor understanding. Every day he re- 
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"You can use some white guys, but there's a | 


everywhere—in school, at home, in jobs. So we | 


work," says the Rev. Leon Sullivan of the Oppor- | 


| ecutive agrees. But, he adds, "It's often hard to 
Many workers are reluctant to admit they don't 


hired Negro clerk at a St. Louis company wanted | 


views his material for "suspect words," then 
writes these on the blackboard and defines them 
whether anybody asks or not. 

Clear communication is particularly impor- 
tant in the crucial process of motivating new 
workers. Training personnel tend to agree with 
Eugene Cox of Whittaker Corp. that motivation 
starts with showing people how they can get 
tangible rewards. “The best way to change atti- 
tudes about their future," he says, "is to show 
them what they can get if they apply themselves." 

Frank Libby, vocational training supervisor at 
Kodak Park, puts it simply: "I try to get them 
addicted to the paycheck." And Frank S. Jabes, 
an employee relations executive at TRW in 
Cleveland, adds: “If you want to see some really 
motivated people, take a look at a guy who is 
having his first chance to make a living wage. You 
couldn't have a better employee." 


This is no one-way street— you have to strike a 
balance between sympathy and firmness. Com- 
panies that hire hard-core unemployed minority 
people can expect them to behave differently from 
the corporate rank and file. Turnover is high— 
holding more than 50% of trainees is pretty good. 


| Absenteeism, tardiness, a general lack of respon- 


sibility are common failings. 

“Mondayitis is almost epidemic," says one 
supervisor. 1 

“They have a tremendous number of grand- 
mothers and grandfathers who keep dying month 
after month,” another supervisor complains. 

It doesn’t help to be over-sympathetic, com- 
panies have found. In fact, a firm hand on the 
reins seems to work best. 

A Kodak instructor, Frank Palmisano, explains 
why his company decided. to take a firmer atti- 
tude toward absenteeism and tardiness in training 
classes: “We checked on former trainees and 
found that those with poor attendance records in 


| training did no better on the job. So now we deal 
| with absenteeism in training—ask {һе problem 


cases what's wrong and how we can help them. 
If they still goof up in spite of our efforts, we let 
them go." 

Jack B. McCowan, vice-president of Firemen's 
Fund American Insurance in San Francisco, lets 
supervisors "spoonfeed" trainees for a while in 
work matters. But he makes it clear that he ex- 
pects standards to be met on attendance and be- 
havior. 


A practical question: What will all this extra time 
and effort cost? It depends on what you have to 
start with—the background of your trainees—and 
on the level of skills you need from them. Experi- 
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ence indicates that the cost per trainee can range 
from a few hundred dollars to several thousands. 

On the more modest level, IRC, Inc., a Phila- 
delphia electronics company, spends between 
$300 and $400 per person; McDonnell Aircraft 
in St. Louis, $450. Leon Sullivan's OICs report an 
average $900 per trainee. 

For harder cases and higher skills, the tab gets 
bigger. Lockheed-Georgia spends $700 of its own 
money plus $400 of government funds for each 
trainee. Humble Oil spends $1,200 per man. It 
cost Kaiser Engineering a total of $12,000 to train 
six draftsmen. 

When you deal with badly underskilled people, 
you run into big money. Just how big is open to 
argument. And it's an argument that often in- 
volves the federal government, which pays part 
of the cost of these hard-case training programs. 

Robert Scanlon, corporate training director at 
Whittaker Corp., says "Instant Hiring" costs two 
or three times as much as conventional industrial 
training. 

Avco Corp. estimates it will cost $5,000 per man 
to train 230 hard-core unemployed, including 
ex-convicts, reformed drug addicts, and former 
alcoholics. The government will pick up two- 
thirds of the cost. 


In the last analysis, are the extra training costs 
worth it? Most businessmen who have tackled the 
job problem think so. And Norman Nicholson of 
Kaiser Industries speaks for many of them when 
he says, "The costs of training are high. But riots 
and jails are also expensive." 

Businessmen point out, however, that they are 
thinking primarily of long-range values rather 
than immediate pay-off. Kodak's Lee Gassler, for 
example, says his training program helps the 
company, the trainee, and the community, "but 
at the moment the trainee and the community are 
benefiting most." 


More specifically, there are signs of real prog- 


ress. 

Says an auto company executive: "Some of the 
inner-city people we hired are working out better 
than the walk-ins." 

Says Industrial Relations Manager Joe Flynn of 
Kaiser Aerospace & Electronics: "We've already 
upgraded 21 minority employees at our San Lean- 
dro plant. Our experience has been excellent." 

Says the manager of a Philadelphia store that 
employs eight Philco-Ford trainees: "In the past 
we hired Negroes because we felt we had to. Now 
we feel these girls deserve to be hired on their 
own merits." 

And that, of course, is the aim of every hiring 
and training program. 


Housing 


To government, the enormous 
need for city housing 

is a staggering problem. 

To business, that need 
represents a huge market— 
but only if some way 

can be found 

to make it profitable 


The problem of supplying housing in the cores of 
cities is not a problem of logistics or construction 
technology. It is purely a problem of economics. 

Under present taxation and finance practices, 
no one can supply the volume of housing needed. 
But if the rules that force these practices are 
changed—if some new form of government sub- 
sidy is accepted and if red tape is trimmed from 
federal housing programs—a staggering need can 
be turned into a profitable market. 

Business' stake in changing the rules is pretty 
simple and direct. Just replacing the substandard 
housing in cities would involve more new con- 
struction than the total volume of housing starts 
over the past five years. 

The 1960 housing census uncovered more than 
4 million urban dwelling units that were com- 
pletely dilapidated, some 3 million more that 
were badly deteriorated, and another 2. million 
with serious code violations or serious overcrowd- 
ing. If that is not a bad enough problem—or a big 
enough market—recent Census studies indicate 
the 1960 figures may have underestimated the 
number of dilapidated units by as much as one- 
third. ! 

What's more, revitalizing the cities would en- 
courage the return of hundreds of thousands of 
families who have fled to the suburbs—and thus 
would generate new demand for middle- and 
upper-income housing. 

So sitting right there in the city slums is a mar- 
ket for well over 7 million new and rehabilitated 
housing units and all the building products that 
go into them—everything from flooring and dry- 
wall to lighting and plumbing fixtures. And, 
points out Raymond H. Lapin, president of HUD's 
Federal National Mortgage Assn.: “The profit 
earned on a sheet of gypsum board is the same 
whether the board is used in a low-rent apart- 
ment or a $50,000 house." 
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| Congress has created one program after another— 


| can afford to pay only $65 to $110 a month for 


Key problem: the gap between what housing costs | 
and what low-income families can pay. New | 
housing in multi-family buildings—the kind 
needed in most city slums—costs from $17,000 to 
$22,000 a unit, even with an urban renewal land 
write-down. Rehabilitated housing, in any vol- | 
ume and in the densities desirable, costs at least 
as much, and sometimes more. 

This means the monthly rent for a $20,000 unit 
with one bedroom would be roughly $150. That 
figure would include (1) maintenance, (2) operat- 
ing costs, (3) amortization and interest on a sub- 
sidized loan with interest a few points below mar- | 
ket yields and а term up to 40 years, (4) partial 
realty-tax abatement (about 50%), and (5) a two- 
thirds write-down of the land cost. 

Yet half the low-income families in the slums 


rent. And the other half cannot afford more than 
$35 to $60 a month. 


Government programs to fill the gap have been 
too small, under-financed, and over-complicated. 


FHA's Section 221d3 and public housing and 
urban renewal, for example—with enough visibil- 
ity to persuade voters that something is being 
done. But most of these programs are too poorly 
funded to have any impact on urban problems. 
Many of them overlap and even conflict with 
earlier programs. So each new program adds chaos | 
to the already chaotic machinery of federal, state, 
and local governments. In retrospect, it is easy to 
see why the programs tried so far have not 
worked: 

* Until fairly recent years, the public housing 
idea was unacceptable to most Americans—“Why 
should I pay part of somebody else's rent?" Con- 
gressional authorizations for low-rent public 
housing have permitted only a fraction of what 
is needed. And, with some notable exceptions, 
the quality of public housing has been bad: mono- 
lithic, prison-like structures, stripped of such 
“frills” as doors on the closets. In short, super- 
slums. 

* Urban renewal has not solved the problem. 
Most localities have used renewal programs to | 
broaden their tax base with new commercial 
development or upper-middle-income housing 
rather than to provide low- and middle-income 
housing. 

* FHA's 221d3 program, greeted in 1961 as the 
answer to low-income housing, has virtually 
ground to a halt because of too-low mortgage lim- 
its ($17,500 in high-cost areas) and the fantastic 
red tape involved in getting projects through local 
FHA offices. 
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The 221d3 program was designed to provide 
new and old rehabilitated rental and co-op hous- 
ing for low- and moderate-income families. In 
some cases it permits a below-the-market interest 
rate of only 3% on mortgages. But as Jason Nathan, 
head of New York City’s Housing & Develop- 
ment Administration, pointed out last fall: “Six 
years after the program was started, it had pro- 
vided only 4,350 rehabilitated apartments—and 
1,500 of them are in New York City.” 

Most other FHA programs were never intended 
to provide low-income housing. In fact, the 
agency’s original purpose in the 1930s was to get 
money moving again. Built into its legislative his- 
tory is the requirement that mortgage insurance 
be placed only on economically sound properties. 
Since it is hard to argue that a slum area is eco- 
nomically sound, slum properties were automati- 
cally ruled out. 

“FHA is the easy and popular target for all our 
frustrations,” says New York City’s Nathan. “But 
to blame FHA alone is not the whole truth. Their 
reluctance is not simply a matter of inertia. It also 
arises out of a schizophrenic Congress. One seg- 
ment of Congress blasts FHA for failure to pro- 
vide socially motivated housing. Another seg- 
ment almost gleefully seeks out a few cases of 
mortgage defaults and scorches FHA for its radi- 
calism and lack of sober conservatism.” 

But, Nathan adds, “Even if existing programs 


«were adequately financed and enthusiastically ad- 


ministered, there would be enormous problems.” 


The myth that new technology can cut costs con- 
tinues to confuse the issue. It is unrealistic to 
count on some magical breakthrough in technol- 
ogy to solve the cost problem. 

It is unlikely that research will find new mate- 
rials cheaper than wood and brick and cement 
and gypsum, It is equally unlikely that labor prac- 
tices can be changed in any effective way. Yet 
industry leaders and government officials from 
HUD Secretary Robert Weaver on down keep call- 
ing for the breakthrough—thus delaying a com- 
mitment to solve the problem with the building 
tools already at hand. 

For years one innovator after another—often 
aided by federal grants—has tried to put housing 
on the assembly line. And for years these attempts 
have failed to cut costs. 

Reason: Most innovators have concentrated on 
the shell of the building—the bare walls, floor, and 
roof. And the shell is the cheapest part—if the 
walls were simply eliminated, the total price 
would be cut by less than 5%. The bulk of the 
cost is in land, financing, overhead, profit, inte- 
rior finishes, and mechanical equipment. 


| Rehabilitation of slum housing is a highly publi- 


cized solution — but hardly a cure-all. It does in- 


deed improve housing in what is usually a rather | 


limited rehabilitation area. But, so far at least, it 
has fallen short on other counts. 

Rehab has not added to the supply of housing 
units. Except in a few neighborhood-wide ven- 


| tures, it has not performed the social function of 


rehabilitating a community. And, despite such 


| rarities as New York City's 48-hour "Instant 


Rehab" [new units were dropped into the shells of 
gutted tenements), it has not solved the problem 
of relocating slum families while the job is being 


_ done. 


In slum areas, where tenements brought up to 
a "safe and sanitary” standard are at best a mini- 
mum goal, rehab does buy time while better plans 


| are made. But a big question remains: Is rehab 


housing really cheaper than new housing? Many 


| experts do not feel it is—especially when the high 


costs of planning and managing a rehabilitation 


| job are counted in. 


What's more, there is still no evidence that 
rehab can be profitable. A number of major cor- 
porations—including Alcoa, Armstrong Cork, 
Rockwell Mfg., Reynolds, U.S. Steel, and Smith, 
Kline & French—have made small experimental 
forays into rehabilitation. On a larger scale, sev- 


| eral companies in Pittsburgh—Westinghouse, Na- 
| tional Gypsum, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, and others 
‚ —have teamed up to form a limited-profit rehab 


corporation. 
The best-known effort is U.S. Gypsum’s re- 
building of several hundred units in New York 


| City’s Harlem and its plans for similar work in 


Chicago and Cleveland. But USG has yet to say 
how its venture is faring financially. 

Whether a businessman sets out to fix up old 
apartments or build new ones, he faces two harsh 
realities: 


Harsh reality No.1: a shortage of money to fi- 
nance low-rent city housing. There is no magic 
way to finance housing. Housing must draw on 
the same capital pool that business, industry, and 
the consumer draw on. Any investment in hous- 
ing must match the market yield of other seg- 
ments of the capital pool. 

Ray Lapin of the Federal National Mortgage 
Assn. puts it this way: "Let's admit at the outset 
that there are no new sources of mortgage funds. 
There is no money tree—not the Federal Reserve, 


not the U.S. Treasury, not FNMA, and certainly | 


| not the treasuries of the nation's corporations." 


Lapin points out that the traditional sources of 
mortgage money—life insurance companies, mu- 


| tual savings banks, savings and loan associations, 


and, more recently, the commercial banks—have | 
invested about as much as they can afford. | 
“From now on,” he says, “the volume of mort- | 
gage lending by these institutions will be limited | 
to the future course of savings—and to the choice 
between mortgages and other investments.” 


Harsh reality No. 2: the red tape that strangles | 
government housing programs. Government-| 
assistance programs won't work unless some way 
can be found to eliminate the time-consuming | 
rules and procedures that confront—and frustrate 
—every prospective builder or developer. | 
In New York City it takes at least two years to | 
process the average FHA 22143 project—and by | 
that time, costs have risen 10%. Furthermore, | 
builders often run into delays before their pro- 
posals even reach FHA. A case in point: Late last 
year a 1,450-unit project, proposed by HRH Con- | 
struction Co. in 1961, was still awaiting approval | 
by the New York City Board of Estimate. | 
But, notes HRH Vice-President Richard | 
Ravitch, there are signs that federal administra- | 
tors are finally bending their rules and speeding 
up their procedures. Last fall, for example, HUD 
Assistant Secretary Philip N. Brownstein told his 
district directors: “Slash through red tape, inde- | 
cision, and pussyfooting....Set rigid time goals | 


and see that they are met... . Be prudent as well as | 


urgent, but be prepared to take the risks necessary 
to get the job done." 

Brownstein's conclusion was most direct: “You 
should work at this task as though your job de- | 
pended on it—because it тау!” 


Several ways to provide more mortgage money 
have been proposed. Three recent ones: | 
e FNMA's Lapin has suggested a government- 

backed mortgage market. He hopes such a market 

would offer the investor a competitive yield and | 
give the mortgage borrower access to all parts of | 
the savings pool—not just the “compartmented, | 
specialized part of the capital market" now avail- | 
able. 
* А group of 348 life insurance companies has | 
pledged to invest $1 billion in new and rehabili- 
tated slum housing within the next year. It should | 
be noted, however, that these mortgages will 
carry the peak FHA rate of 696. And to insure 
them, FHA must substitute a policy of social ben- 
efit for its traditional policy of economic sound- 


ness. 


* A task force of the National League of Insured | 
Savings & Loan Assns. has recommended that the | 


S&Ls put $5 billion a year for the next 12. years 
into renewing the city slums. Bart Lytton, the task 
force chairman, says this can be done if the gov- 
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ernment permits a combination of federal loan 
guarantees, tax-free interest on investments in 
risky "improvement districts," and terms of up 
to 60 years to reduce monthly mortgage pay- 
ments. 


New federal programs may provide more money 
and loosen the stifling rules. Perhaps the most im- 
portant—if it is adequately funded—is the Model 
Cities program. In the first round, it provides $11 
million for planning and $300 million for con- 
struction (by paying 8096 of what, under normal 
urban-renewal procedures, is the one-third local 
contribution to a project's cost). 

Another program, launched in 1966 and now 
beginning to accelerate, is the so-called “Turn- 
key." Designed to involve private enterprise to a 
degree rare in government-sponsored work, this 
program gives a developer an almost-free hand to 
proceed as he would with a private project. It sim- 
plifies the approval process and permits the de- 
veloper to build low-rent public housing on his 
own land, to his own plans and specifications, 
and then to sell the project to a local housing 
authority. Early experience leads government of- 
ficials to believe that public housing built this 
way can be completed in two or three years' less 
time and at cost savings ranging from 10% to 15%. 

In the wings is legislation that may involve 
business much more deeply in urban housing. 
Best known are the Percy and Kennedy proposals. 

Sen. Charles Percy would set up a quasi-public 
agency capitalized with up to $2 billion in gov- 
ernment-guaranteed debentures at mdrket inter- 
est rates. The agency would offer 30-year mort- 
gages to non-profit housing corporations at sub- 
sidized interest rates. 

Sen. Robert Kennedy’s proposal calls for a tax 
credit of up to 30% accelerated depreciation on a 
sliding scale (from 20 years down to 7 years) and 
an insurance fund to protect capital investment. 
For 100% equity in a project, an owner would get 
a 22% tax credit and 10-year depreciation. 

Early this year President Johnson was expected 
to propose an omnibus housing bill, including 
requests to continue urban renewal, public hous- 
ing, and other major programs through 1973. The 
Administration bill will probably overlap one 
proposed by Sen. John Sparkman and his housing 
subcommittee. The most significant change urged 
by the Sparkman committee is to raise the 6% 
Statutory ceiling on interest rates for FHA and 
VA mortgages. This would stimulate the flow of 
money into construction, but, politically, it is a 
hot potato. 

Do all the difficulties faced so far rule out ade- 
quate housing for slum families? Not if one idea 
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—admittedly distasteful to some businessmen—is 
accepted: 


Any solution to city housing problems must in- 
volve some form of government subsidy. Subsi- 
dies now look like the one way to span the gap 
between what low-income families can pay for 
housing and what private enterprise can supply at 
a reasonable profit. - 

The subsidy idea is hardly new. It was the aim, 
if not the result, of many existing federal housing 
programs, It is also the basic tool of the Kennedy 
and Percy proposals. What’s more, many busi- 
nesses—from farming and oil to autos and aero- 
space—benefit from subsidies, open or hidden. 
One example: The U.S. government finances irri- 
gation projects for agriculture to the tune of $1 
billion a year on 50-year, zero-interest loans. 

Some of the required housing subsidy can con- 
tinue in the form of below-the-market interest 
rates and long-term mortgages. But this alone is 
not enough. Bolder forms of subsidy will also be 
needed. The most obvious possibilities: total land 
write-down (in essence, state or municipal own- 
ership of the land) and total tax abatement on 
dwelling units for at least as long as they are 
occupied by low-income families. 

Yet no major city could afford to write down 
land entirely and lose all taxes on the property. 
This suggests the oft-mentioned possibility that 
the federal government relieve the cities of all 
welfare, health, and education costs, on the 
ground that these services are a national concern. 

Whatever form the expanded subsidies take, 
the government must be prepared to provide 
them without insisting on over-complicated pro- 
cedures. The government has a right to regulate 
what it subsidizes, but rules that keep every con- 
ceivable wrong-doer out of a program make it 
almost impossible for right-doers to get in. 

Finally, as business and government work to- 
gether on new rules to make the needed housing 
possible—by making it possible for private enter- 
prise to earn a profit building it—one often-over- 
looked principle must be kept in mind: 

While the most urgent need is to replace the 
slums, the cities also need the kind of housing 
that will attract and hold a middle class. It makes 
no sense simply to reinforce the ghettos, to freeze 
the trend that populates the cities only with the 
very rich and the very poor. Socially, politically, 
and economically, cities need a broader base of 
people. 

This country is a long way from President 
Johnson's dream of "cities of spacious beauty." 
But if business and government face some hard 
facts, at least a start can be made. 


re di 


Traditionally, businessmen have 
left public education to 
the educators. But the professional 
educator is in trouble today 

in the city, and businessmen 
could help him find a way out 


At the U.S. Office of Education, Commissioner 
Harold Howe II spells out the problem: 

“There is a vast psychological gap between the 
clientele of today's city schools (students and par- 
ents) and the suppliers of education (teachers, 
administrators, and school board members).” 

This gap is steadily widened by the spreading 
Negro ghettos, the flight of white families to the 
suburbs, and the mushrooming non-white popu- 
lation of city schools. 

An example that scares everybody is Washing- 
ton, D.C., where 93% of public-school pupils are 
Negroes and the percentage is still rising. Else- 
where, worried school administrators watch the 
trend and see their systems as "Washington 
minus five years" or “Washington minus three 
years." In Detroit, non-whites represent 5796 of 
the school population; in Chicago, 5496; in 
Cleveland, 5396; in St. Louis, 62%. 

When the Negro school population reaches 
such high levels, the quality of education suffers. 
Negro pupils begin to feel segregated and lose 
their motivation to learn. Teachers have to spend 
more time keeping order than teaching. So, not 
surprisingly, the most-experienced teachers tend 
to shun the very schools that most need them. 

Total solution of the educational problem may 
not be possible. But ghetto schools can be vastly 
improved—if there are major changes in attitude 
and action not only among educators but also 
among businessmen. 


Educators must become more flexible and more 
responsive to the pupils' needs. Critics claim that 
an entrenched bureaucracy, unmoving and un- 
responsive, has fought bitterly against changes in 
some cities. 

"Our urban public school systems seem mus- 
clebound with tradition," says Dr. Kenneth B. 
Clarke, a Negro sociologist and president of the 
Metropolitan Applied Research Center. "They 
seem to represent the most rigid forms of bureau- 
cracies, which are paradoxically most resilient in 
their ability to resist demands for change." 
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Bureaucracy strait-jackets not only some school 
systems but also many government officials. So 
businessmen emerge as one force that can bring 
about change. 


Businessmen must understand education, support. 


it, and even get directly involved. Specifically: 
* Businessmen will have to alter their traditional 
opposition to more spending for schools, and face 
up to higher taxes. Almost every suggestion to 
improve the ghetto schools takes enormous sums 
of money. One federal act alone, authorized $6.1 
billion for fiscal 1967 and 1968 to help elementary 
and secondary education; and the figure is over 
$9 billion for 1969 and 1970. 

Some businessmen have already changed their 
stance on school spending. In Detroit last year 
the usually conservative Board of Trade raised 
$60,000 to campaign for higher school taxes that 
would bring in an additional $25 million a year. 
e Businessmen will have to speak out on school 
improvements, many of which are controversial. 
In Pittsburgh, for example, businessmen have 
allied themselves with educators and civic and 
religious groups to support a revamped educa- 
tional system that includes replacing all the city's 
high schools with five super high schools—a 
move to aid integration. 

* Businessmen will have to work more with pro- 
fessional educators. When the Hartford (Conn.) 
Board of Education and Common Council reached 
an impasse on what should be done about the 
city's schools, the Chamber of Commerce per- 
suaded both parties to bring in an outside con- 
-sultant to recommend action. The New Detroit 
Committee, formed mainly of businessmen after 
last summer’s rioting, is pressing Detroit's school 
system to adopt consultants’ recommendations 
that had been ignored by the city’s educators. 

* More businessmen should also turn to educa- 
tion for a career. In Philadelphia, for example, an 
enlightened school administration has gone to 
business rather than traditional educational cir- 
cles for two new associate superintendents. One, a 
former partner in a large accounting firm, is in 
charge of finance; the other a professional plan- 
ner, heads the school system’s planning. 

* Finally, businessmen need to make one other 
contribution to education: Using skills perfected 
for business—such as marketing, engineering, and 
management—they can help frame. creative pro- 
posals for new educational programs. 

If educators and businessmen are to work to- 
gether to upgrade the city schools, what changes 
and improvements should they seek? Here are 
five suggestions by men who have already been 
deeply involved in the problem: 
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1. Change the ghetto schools to gear them more 
closely to the right culture. Harold B. Gores, 
president of Educational Facilities Laboratories 
Inc., a nonprofit corporation established by -the 
Ford Foundation, blames a lot of the schools’ 
troubles on the existence of two cultures in the 
cities. And, he says, many schools are geared to 
the wrong one. 

“That culture,” Gores explains, “is white, 
middle-class, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant. The chil- 
dren attuned to it are success-oriented and have 
strong family ties. In contrast, the Negro child 
in a ghetto doesn’t know or appreciate the stan- 
dards, values, or morals of the middle-class family. 
He may have no father. His only close relative, 
his mother, may raise him to live for the pleasure 
of the moment. For such a child, there is no to- 
morrow to worry about or plan for." 

Kenneth Mines, a Negro lawyer in Detroit, 
describes an added handicap: "Every Negro child 
realizes he is different, that there is something 
wrong with him. This builds an inferiority com- 
plex. Some children react negatively; some react 
violently; some just drift down and become 
inferior." 

So the ghetto school has to be both school and 
family for many Negro pupils. That is the reason- 
ing behind some of the compensatory programs 
that have been started. 

The Preschool Project in Ypsilanti, Mich.—a 
program that included home visits, psychological 
consulting, medical services and a special task- 
oriented curriculum—produced a consistent jump 
in intellectual ability among disadvantaged Negro 
children—but at a cost of $1,500 per pupil. 

Frustratingly, high cost doesn't guarantee suc- 
cess. Three years after New York City started the 
More Effective Schools program that raised in- 
structional costs from $434 to $994 per pupil, The 


| Center for Urban Education concluded: “The 


MES program has not had any significant... effect 
on children's performance in arithmetic...[nor 
has it] stopped the increasing retardation of chil- 
dren who began it in grades two or three." 

The same charge of ineffectiveness has been 
leveled at Headstart, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity's $1.5-billion-a-year program for pre- 
school children. Although it is still too early for 
a complete evaluation, critics maintain that the 
children lose their headstart soon after leaving 
the program. Apparently, the government sees 
some truth in the charge, because it is now adding 
a "Follow Through" program to continue up 
through the third grade. 


2. Change the school curriculums to make them 
more realistic than they are now. Even if a young 


Negro now makes it through early grades, he's 
likely to fall afoul of a curriculum that bears 
little resemblance to real life around him. 

No part of the curriculum is held in lower re- 

| gard by the average ghetto dweller than voca- 
tional training, which is supposed to turn out 
graduates ready to step into jobs in industry. 
Negroes claim that many vocational programs 
teach trades oriented to Һе '30s and '40s rather 
than the '60s. Negro students now want to learn 
telephone installing, business-machine repair, 
computer programming, and television mainten- 
ance instead of traditional woodworking, metal 
working and automobile repair. 

Ghetto leaders hope that business, prompted 
by its need for better employees, will force a 
change to more useful training. In fact, only busi- 
ness can make vocational training more realistic, 
according to Robert Potts, of the Virginia Park 
Rehabilitation Citizens Committee, which is try- 
ing to rebuild the area where Detroit's 1967 riots 
started. 

"Private industry will have to contribute peo- 
ple and equipment and help plan the curricu- 
lum," says Potts. "School administrators don't 
know what kinds of jobs industry has today." 

Exactly what can industry do? Here is one ex- 
ample: Michigan Bell Telephone Co. adopted a 
heavily Negro Detroit high school whose students 
went on strike last year to oust the principal. The 
company sends its personnel people to the school 
to teach weekly classes on how to get a job—what 
to wear, how to act and what the interviewer is 
looking for. 

"Only eight students showed up for the first 
class," says Michigan Bell President William Day, 
"but when the others heard via the grapevine that 
it was for real, more started to attend. Now the 
classes are jammed." 


3. Consider a whole new approach to the design 
of school buildings. Too many city school build- 
ings are old and outmoded. In Boston, for ex- 
ample, a third of the schools were built more than 
100 years ago. Even worse in the minds of archi- 


tects, most of today's school design still stems 


from a 120-year-old idea first applied at Boston's 
Quincy school, which is still in use. It treats a 
School as an egg crate that seals the pupils into 
compartments, each with a teacher. 

""Today's schoolhouse is monastic, antiseptic, 
and unattractive," says Harold Gores of the Edu- 
cational Facilities Laboratories. "Its only benefit 
is that it is nearly indestructible." More to Gores' 
liking are wide-open spaces, now starting to show 
up in suburban schools, that allow team teach- 
ing and greater flexibility. 


4. Bring more Negro teachers and administrators 
into the city school systems. “Negro pupils would 
be more motivated to learn," says Ernest Brown, 
a personnel executive with the Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., “if they had models to look up 
to. Since the first person of stature a Negro child 
meets may well be his teacher, thére should be 
more Negro teachers in ghetto classrooms." 


That's easier said than done, according to many 


school officials. Not enough Negroes are quali- 
fied, and business often snaps up those who are. 

True enough—but only to a degree. It's also true 
that some school systems have not been sympa- 
thetic to hiring Negroes, and others have simply 
not thought about it. In Detroit's system, for ex- 
ample, where enrollment is more than 5096 Ne- 
gro, there is not a single Negro athletic director. 


5. Take a new look at the thorny question of in- 
tegration. With the fast-rising Negro population 
in so many cities and the equally fast white 
exodus, the integrated school's ideal racial mix 
—70% white and 3096 Negro—is no longer physi- 
cally possible in more and more schools. Result: 
Some of the first integration efforts—busing, edu- 
cational parks, and metropolitan schools—don't 
look so effective anymore. 

Now the most promising efforts seem to be 
aimed at upgrading the city schools enough to 
lure whites back. That means adding a lot of 
educational services once considered frills: ex- 
tensive counseling, extracurricular remedial pro- 
grams, smaller classes, and higher salaries for 
teachers. 

But integration is no longer the chief concern 
of militant Black leaders like James Del Rio, a 
Michigan state legislator. 

"We don't want integration," he says bluntly. 
“We want to improve the education in our Black 
schools." Del Rio's goal is also the goal of some 
more-moderate Negroes and whites—at least as 
a realistic first step toward solving the problem. 

For the long pull, however, the best solution 


still seems to be the old Horace Mann concept of 


a common school where the banker's daughter 
and the blacksmith's son attend classes together. 
In a well-publicized study (the so-called Coleman 
report), two Johns Hopkins professors found that 
mixing students of all classes and races was a 
more effective way to improve education in 
ghetto schools. 


Reprints of this report are available at publisher's 
cost: Less than 100, 25€ each; 100 or more 20€ each; 
1000 or more, 15€ each. Address all requests to 
McGraw-Hill, P.O. Box 756, Times Square Station, 
New York, New York 10036. 


j Copyright © 1968 by McGraw-Hill, Inc. All rights reserved. RMH 5713 
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FORD FOUNDATION BUILDING 


By enclosing a third of an acre garden 
in walls of glass twelve stories high, the 
architects of the Ford Foundation Build- 
ing, Kevin Roche John Dinkeloo and 
Associates, have created a new kind of 
urban space that stands between the 
sealed environment of a modern office 
building and the increasingly harsh and 
uncontrolled urban landscape outside. 

Original architectural ideas are rare 
and hard to come by; and, when they 
appear, they usually set off a train of 
related developments. While the Ford 
Foundation building is very much one 
of a kind, a special case, it is directly 
related to problems of the urban envi- 
ronment that architects and planners 
everywhere are trying to solve. 

When architects come to visit the 
Ford Foundation Building, however, they 
are going to get a surprise. While the 
basic concept of the building may seem 
simple enough in drawings and photo- 
graphs, in actuality it is tremendously 
complex and paradoxical. The design, 
which might be expected to produce a 
sense of informality, openness and can- 
dor, is actually highly charged with a 
symbolic content that invests the most 
ordinary aspects of the building's life 
with an almost ritualistic significance. 


E. example, a visi- 
tor does not simply drive up to the Ford 
Foundation, he approaches it by a care- 
fully planned processional way, which 
turns the mundane requirements of a 
one-way street system into a ceremonial 
journey of surprise and discovery. Traffic 
regulations require that every car headed 
for the 43rd Street entrance to the Ford 
Foundation must first drive east on 41st 
Street, and turn left on to Tudor City 
Place, which crosses 42nd Street on a 
bridge, affording a highly interesting 
three-quarter view of the Foundation 
building. The building is not visible 
again until the car pulls into the en- 
trance-way of the 43rd Street facade, a 
closed composition of granite and glass 
which affords no hint of the light and 
spacious garden court within. 

This sequence, rather reminiscent of 
a slide lecture by Vincent Scully describ- 
ing the approach to a Greek temple, is 
not an accident but conscious contriv- 
ance. In the same way, the Ford Founda- 
tion building itself is far more than 
Office space for some 350 employees. It 
is a symbolic statement that seems to 
characterize the Foundation's relation to 
the world around it, and the relationship 
of its employees to each other. 


Kevin Roche says 
that he was certain from the beginning 
that he should not create a typical New 
York office building, which he calls just 
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To the visitor arriving by automobile Ur 
the building bursts into view suddenly 
at a turn in the tortuous one-way street system . . . 


The main. entrance, once reached, is dark and cave-like, 
then opens to a slowly unfolding vista E 
of the lofty interior garden . . . 
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FORD FOUNDATION BUILDING 


a multiplication of ground floor space. 
He also felt that the Foundation, which 
has grown very rapidly over the past 10 
years, suffered from a lack of communi- 
cation and needed to be housed in a 
building strongly expressive of relation- 
ship and the organization's personality. 

The site is an unusual one, near the 
United Nations Building, at the east end 
of 42nd Street, one of Manhattan's most 
prominent cross-town streets. The plot 
selected by the Foundation is not promi- 
nent in itself, however; it is not large 
and does not occupy a corner. The most 
salient characteristic of the location is 
its proximity to Tudor City, a self-con- 
tained group of apartment houses dating 
from around 1930, whose frosting of 
Elizabethan detail gives the complex its 
name. Tudor City's main level is more 
than a story above 42nd Street, and two 
parks at this upper level adjoin the Ford 
site's eastern edge. 


Although Roche 
knew all along that a courtyard of some 
kind would be an important part of his 
design, his initial concept was an 
L-shaped building with a stepped section 
that terraced down to meet the space of 
the Tudor City parks. The decision to 
reach out and enclose the courtyard 
space established the basic concept, and 
the rest of the building follows logically 
from it. The courtyard still steps up an 
entire story from 42nd to 43rd Street, and 
several of the lower floors of the build- 
ing still step back to create terraces; but 
the interior volume becomes a single 
space, and pulls the whole building 
together in a very powerful way. The 
court becomes a park, which is open to 
the public and is a tremendously gener- 
ous gift to the city, as is the care and 
restraint with which the building’s di- 
mensions, proportions and colors have 
been related to its neighbors. The warm 
tones of the granite facing and the rust- 
surfaced steel harmonize particularly 
well with the red brick of Tudor City. 

The offices are grouped around the 
court in such a way that it provides both 
a physical and visual transition between 
the office space and the world outside. 
The court serves as a giant return for the 
conditioned air supplied to the offices, 
and the offices and corridors that look 
out on the court have doors that can be 
opened and slid back. The court also 
provides a variety of outlook and a con- 
stant point of reference. Roche speaks 
of it as a “living room" for the whole 
Foundation that provides a sense of 
community for everyone who works 
there. The sense of community is cer- 
tainly present, but the visitor is likely to 
find that “living room” is too domestic 
a term. In fact, the space is little short 
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FORD FOUNDATION BUILDING 


of awe-inspiring, and the sense of organi- 
zation that is projected is one of ritual, 
hierarchy, and immense power. 


|, is difficult to say 
exactly why this rather unexpected effect 
should have occurred. One reason may 
be that, by enclosing the court, Roche 
has made the entire building essentially 
four-square; that is the building's height, 
length and width are very similar. The 
four-square building with an interior 
court is a traditional symbolic represen- 
tation of the universe, and as such is an 
ancient symbol of power, used in reli- 
gious buildings and palaces. The palace 
of the king of kings, the temple of the 
New Jerusalem, the house of the world, 
are the concepts this shape connotes. 
Whatever the reason, the most ordi- 
nary aspects of the Foundation building 
seem charged with special significance. 
For example, it is very typical corporate 
symbolism for the top floor to be the 
executive floor; so typical, in fact, that 
one ceases to think of this arrangement 
as symbolic. But, in the Ford Foundation 
building, the president is visibly above 
everyone else; one can look up and see 
him from virtually every point in the 
building. Not only that, but directly 
above his head is the office of the Chair- 
man of the Board, whose office is the 
only one adjoining the court that does 
not look out on it. The two offices 
seem to become the visible and invisible 
manifestations of a mysterious power. 


The mysterious effect 
is heightened by the consistency of in- 
terior detailing. The whole building is 
essentially a collection of executive 
suites, as the non-executive work of the 
Foundation is contracted out, through 
the medium of grants. Each office is 
done in the same rich palette of subdued 
natural materials. To the outsider, all the 
offices appear identical, and the activity 
of the occupants thus completely unin- 
telligible. The visitor senses, however, 
that, to the initiate, the fine gradation of 
office location and sizes has a definite 
meaning; so that, seeing all, he knows 
he is excluded. 


A final symbolic note 
is struck by the fact that almost all the 
metal trim in the building is brass; that 
is, one knows it is brass, but actually one 
thinks of it as solid gold, the ancient 
perquisite of priests and kings. The 
pervasiveness of gold elevates everything 
to the status of cult object. Telephones, 
filing cabinets, typewriter stands, door 
trim, stair rails, all appear to be of solid 
gold. Most striking of all are three golden 
brass doors that lie at the end of a pre- 
cipitous descent into the basement. 
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FORD FOUNDATION BUILDING 


l the building has 
acquired a symbolic life of its own, how- 
ever, it is because the Ford Foundation 
gave its architects the freedom—and the 
money—to make the design a work of 
art. And if the result has the effect of 
picking out and over-emphasizing cer- 
tain aspects of the Foundation's organi- 
zational character, it is because the 
design has a tremendous symbolic power 
that no one could have anticipated be- 
fore it was built. It is, perhaps, the most 
important contribution of this building 
that it demonstrates that a space only 
modern technology makes possible can 
command an almost archaic significance. 

The experience of the court is also an 
important one. The design of landscape 
architect, Dan Kiley, has made it a real 
garden, and not just a collection of 
potted plants. In a time of rapidly in- 
creasing urbanization, growing densities, 
and a more and more frenetic pace of 
life, a garden court of this kind becomes 
an oasis of tranquility and a point of 
balance in an uncertain world. 

Thus, the design of the Ford Founda- 
tion Building, although unique, is also 
suggestive, and it will be interesting to 
see if it will have an influence on other 
buildings. One certainly hopes it will. 
FORD FOUNDATION BUILDING, New York 
City. Architects: Kevin Roche John Dinkeloo 


and Associates—associates: Eugene Festa, Philip 
Kinsella, and (for interior furnishings) Warren 


Plattner; structural engineers: Severud Associ- 
ates; mechanical engineers: Cosentini Associ- 
ates; acoustical consultant: Michael J. Kodaras; 
landscape architect: Dan Kiley; general contrac- 
tor: Turner Construction Company. 


What went wrong with the dreams of 


a truly modern style in architecture 


which would express the realities of our age? 


Only, says a noted critic, that they came true: 


now we have discovered the limitations 


of the machine, and the time has come to develop ARCHITECTU RE 


This article is excerpted from the 
paper given by Mr. Mumford on the 
occasion of his receiving the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Archi- 
tecture at a special convocation of 
the University of Rome last year. As 
we go to press, it is announced 
that Mr. Mumford will receive the 
first Architectural Critic's Medal of 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, established to recognize the 
distinguished accomplishments of a 
career in architectural criticism. 


AS A HOME FOR MAN 


by Lewis Mumford 


Not the least part of my architectural education came from my 
walks through New York's Lower East Side, whose tenements, in 
their congestion, their darkness, their foul interiors, fully equalled 
if they did not surpass those of Juvenal's Rome. The absence of 
space, order, intelligent design, even sunlight and fresh air—the 
sense of all the human qualities that were missing—taught me, 
by contrast, what to demand in every work of humane archi- 
tecture. 

These solitary walks were the foundation of my architectural 
education; and if | have had anything fresh to say about modern 
architecture or about city design, it is because | have continued 
these walks throughout my lifetime: not as a sightseer or tourist, 
looking for notable buildings worthy of three or at least two 
guidebook stars: but as a man who sought to take in visually and 
make the fullest possible use of the life about him. To quote 
Ulysses: “Much have | seen and known: cities of men and man- 
ners, climates, councils, governments." For in my ideal scheme of 
education, this mode of seeing and knowing must both precede 
and supplement the knowledge we receive from books, statistics, 
or computers. 

Even the worst buildings one encounters in this fashion are 
still human documents; and as for the greatest, they are of the 
same stuff that poems and symphonies are made of, not merely 
vivifying one's limited experience, but uniting one with a 
tradition that goes back at least as far, architecturally speaking, 
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^ ..a world that dated not... from the beginnings of architecture... but 


from the birth of Charles Edouard Jeanneret and Frank Lloyd Wright...” 


as the painted caves of Lascaux and Al- 
tamira—and probably, if we had any 
record of older cultures, much farther. 


The art of becoming human and 
its relationship to architecture 
In the end | have come to recognize 
only one supreme art, the art of be- 
coming human: the art of expressing 
and intensifying one's own conscious 
humanity by appropriate acts, fantasies, 
thoughts, and works. So closely are 
esthetic form, moral character, and prac- 
tical function united in my philosophy, 
that the absence of one or the other of 
these qualities їп any work of archi- 
tecture turns it for me into a hollow 
shell, a mere piece of scene-painting or 
technological exhibitionism, like Buck- 
minster Fuller's tetrahedral domes—not 
a fully-dimensioned building that does 
justice to all the varied demands of life. 
My architectural interest has never 
been primarily in the formal structure 
as such: if so, | would have spent much 
more time learning from Viollet-le-Duc, 
Guadet, and their successors. My inter- 
est has rather been in buildings as a 
many-sided expression of the human 
mind: not just its intelligence and prac- 
tical mastery, but its feelings, its pro- 
phetic aspirations, its transcendent 
purposes. If you wish masterly technical 
criticism in architecture, you must seek 
it, not in my own work, but in that of 
my great American predecessor, Mont- 
gomery Schuyler, whose admirable cri- 
tiques of Richardson, Roebling, Louis 
Sullivan, J. W. Root and Frank Lloyd 
Wright 1 had the privilege of making 
known to the present generation." 


Le Corbusier and the machine: 

at once “Cartesian” and “Baroque” 
Now my career as architectural critic 
runs parallel, curiously, with another 
mind that was to exercise a much 
greater influence over the past genera- 
tion, the late and much lamented Le 
Corbusier; for he, like myself, was some- 


*For a bibliography of Schuyler's articles in the 
RECORD (1891-1917), see January 1956, 284, 288. 
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thing of an amateur, a term | use in no 
derogatory sense; and in the eyes of his 
first master, Auguste Perret, he remained 
an amateur to the end. Le Corbusier's 
walking tour through Europe played the 
same part in his architectural awakening 
that my peregrinations around New York 
did for me; and at the moment he and 
Ozenfant were formulating a new es- 
thetic derived from the machine, | 
published, in 1921, an article on “Ma- 
chinery and the Modern Style," based 
on the same premises. 

But from the time | read the first 
edition of his Vers une Architecture, 1 
knew that we were, by reason of our 
different temperaments and education, 
predestined enemies: he with his Car- 
tesian clarity and his Cartesian elegance 
but also—alas!—with his Baroque insen- 
sitiveness to time, change, organic adap- 
tation, functional fitness, ecological 
complexity; and, not least, with his 
sociological naivete, his economic igno- 
rance, and his political indifference. 
These very deficiencies were, as it turned 
out, what made his City of the Future 
such a successful model for world-wide 
imitation: its form reflected perfectly the 
financial, bureaucratic, and technological 
limitations of the present age. 

Even when Le Corbusier used the 
same urban concepts | had redefinea 
and reestablished, such as the Garden 
City or the New Town, he did so without 
the least grasp of the social principles 
that they embodied. And yet, in the 
right-about-face that Le Corbusier made 
toward the end of his life, he deliber- 
ately turned his back on his original me- 
chanical cliches and slogans, and sought 
expression in forms that emphasized not 
rationality but fantasy, not Cartesian 
order but emotional depth. Had these 
two aspects of Le Corbusier's mind 
been equally cultivated from the begin- 
ning, | should have been proud to be 
counted as his admirer and advocate. 


Wright: another “victim of 

his own egotism and arrogance” 

| have used the example of Le Cor- 
busier, not to disparage his creative 


talents, but the better to define my own 
position during the decade when his 
vivid polemics, his marvelously sugges- 
tive sketches, and his esthetic innova- 
tions influenced, indeed dazzled and in 
fact overwhelmed, the younger genera- 
tion. 

You might gather from this that 
since | rejected Le Corbusier | accepted 
wholeheartedly his older rival and polar 
opposite, Frank Lloyd Wright. But tha 
would oversimplify my position. Wrigh 
was for me, and still is, the outstandin 
architect of the past century: unrivalle 
for sheer exuberant creativity. And yet 
like Le Corbusier, he was the victim o 
his own egotism and his arrogance. The 
lived in a world that dated not from th 
beginning of the Christian era, nor fro 
the beginnings of architecture in Egyp 
and Sumer, but from the birth of Charle 
Edouard Jeanneret in the one case 
Frank Lloyd Wright in the other. 


An architectural generation 

absorbed in exploiting newness 

In this, these architects were typica 
of their generation; and the principa 
fault | find in my own early set of ideas 
even though 1 was better grounded i 
history, is that I, too, believed tha 
modern science and technics had th 
happy task of wiping out the effet 
remains of past cultures, as a bulldoz 
slaughters the trees and levels th 
ground for a mass building operation, i 
order to found a new culture on rationa 
purely scientific principles. | can spea 
freely about this aberration, since in m 
youth | was molded by the same posi 
tivist ideology. For me, only contemp 
rary life had meaning. As a student 
rebelled at the college requirement t 
learn even a smattering of first-ye 
Latin. Like the elder writers who i 
fluenced our whole generation, Bernar 
Shaw and H. G. Wells, we identified th 
new with the good, and hailed the Ne 
Man, the New Woman, the New Politic 
the New History, the New Science: i 
short, the New World. History, 
thought, began and ended with ou 
selves, and we expected the new to la 


“Ор to now architecture, unlike music, painting, sculpture and the drama, 


has not successfully been turned into a ‘happening’. . ." 


forever, as if the will-to-change itself 
would remain forever unchanged. 

Even before the Nineteen-twenties 
were over, 1 had modified many of these 
views: for as soon as | was married, | 
discovered that the New Woman was 


still the old Eve, and then that the New 


Baby was still full of the old Adam, no 
matter how much one had departed 
{гот the older generation's methods of 
child care. 


Did victories over tradition 
serve the needs of human beings? 
But in architecture, engineering and 
technics, we nonetheless hailed every 
departure from precedent or tradition 
as a victory for the modern spirit; and 
we did not suspect that many of our 
modern criteria or our modern forms 
were as inadequate from the standpoint 
of organic human needs as the stereo- 
typed historic forms that the eclectic 
raditionalist half-heartedly imitated. 
Yet the fact is that the first of 
the new experimental buildings, by their 
ery contrast with the old, conveyed a 
ense of vital originality that they can 
o longer evoke after having been repro- 
uced, with all their faults, a thousand 
times. Like the old Strada Nova in 
enoa, they stood out magnificently, 
nhanced by the clutter of old buildings 
round them. There are still a few struc- 
ures, like the classic Van Nelle factory 
ear Rotterdam, that keep this freshness. 
But during the past quarter century 
light апа confusion have fallen upon 
odern architecture, as they have fallen 
pon our whole civilization; and the 
rincipal causes of this blight have re- 
ained unexamined and uncorrected, 
hiefly because they are the result of 
orces and modes of thought which our 
ontemporaries regard as unqualified 
oods: the expansion of the exact sci- 
nces, the socially explosive inventions 
f nuclear physics and electronics, the 
chievements of automation and cyber- 
ation. These massive transformations in 
very department of technics now seek 
wipe out every human function or 
urpose that will not conform to the 


dominant ideology and support its ex- 
panding and inflating economy. 


"Caprice and random happenings" 

as a “principle” of current design 

Most of our contemporaries are un- 
prepared to face the fact that our rapid 
scientific and technical progress has 
resulted in ecological deterioration and 
social regression: and that the disinte- 
gration of our civilization has been in 
good part caused by our fabulous suc- 
cess in displacing the human personality 
and denying its autonomy. Mechanical 
and electronic processes of integration 
have produced their astounding suc- 
cesses in mass production and mass 
communication by systematically break- 
ing down ecological’ complexities and 
eliminating the human factor. Compul- 
sory consumption, compulsory waste, 
compulsory direction, compulsory de- 
struction are the marks of this age; and 
it would be strange if architecture were 
not threatened by these same forces. 
When half a century ago we demanded 
that modern architecture express "mod- 
ern life," we were too innocent to guess 
what this demonstration would reveal. 

Though the present cult of anti-life 
might plausibly be traced back to Mari- 
netti and his Futurist following, the full 
meaning of this attack has become 
apparent only during the last 20 years. 
One of the possible responses to the 
over-mechanized and over-regimented 
world we have fabricated is becoming 
more obvious every day: the elevation 
of caprice and random happenings into 
the guiding principle of modern design. 
This, of course, is most conspicuous at 
the moment in the realm of clothing and 
costume. Who could have guessed that 
the effortful inanity of Quant and Twiggy 
clothes would come from a country that 
gave the world the utilitarian rationalism 
of Manchester which so stimulated the 
mind of Karl Frederick Schinkel? 

Up to now architecture, unlike 
music, painting, sculpture and the 
drama, has not successfully been turned 
into a “happening,” for the simple 
reason that a building constructed on 


such lines would not stay together long 
enough to be seen, much less lived in. 
But the effort will surely be made: either 
by scattering ephemeral plastic enve- 
lopes around an underground shelter, 
or by staging more elaborate archi- 
tectural happenings under a geodesic 
dome—thus uniting the two main avant- 
garde movements in contemporary dis- 
integration: the Hippies and the Buckies. 
In both movements, the desire to efface 
or completely replace the human image 
and the organic environment dominates 
its leaders. So those who are in retreat 
from all mechanization, all regimenta- 
tion, indeed all order, can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from those who worship and 
exalt the machine, and who are utilizing 
the most advanced technology—nuclear 
power, bulldozers, jet planes, rockets, 
computers—to achieve the same results 
even more effectively. 


Today's architectural trends: 

disposable container, space capsule 
Architecture today is thus tending to 
one or another extreme: either the 
disposable container or the space cap- 
sule. Both are designed for mass pro- 
duction, the first in limitless quantities, 
the second in units of limitless size, 
like the Mile High Skyscraper, that de- 
nial of his own organic architecture, 
which Frank Lloyd Wright played with 
toward the end of his life. Our present 
object of public worship and religious 
sacrifice, the space rocket, efficiently 
serves both as space-capsule and dispos- 
able container. Both extremes, by defi- 
nition and by intention, are based on 
purely mechanical, not human, require- 
ments as determined by systems analy- 
sis; and both modes are detached from 
the living past and the potential future: 
for they are focussed on a present from 
which the accumulations of past ex- 
perience and the potentialities of the 
future have been rigorously excluded. 
Such architecture, devoid of human as- 
sociations, is fit only for computers, not 
for men. To call these structures mod- 
ern because of their extravagant techni- 
cal and scientific equipment is to forget 
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"Man...is the maker and the molder of himself: and architecture 


must be the expression... of man's entire nature...” 


all that biology and psychology, archae- 
ology and history have now added to 
the naive Seventeenth Century picture 
of a purely physical cosmos. Machine- 
made man and his machine-made world 
are both obsolete. 


What happens when the old dreams of 
modern architecture come true? 

What, | have often asked myself, has 
gone wrong with our youthful dreams 
about a truly modern style in architec- 
ture, one which should express the 
realities of our own age? | have come to 
the conclusion that only one thing went 
wrong with those dreams: They came 
true! In our admiration for the entranc- 
ing constructive feats made possible by 
modern technics, we did not imagine 
what the world would look like if every 
part of it was made over into the exact 
image of the machine: with trees turn- 
ing into metal rods, flowers that once 
bloomed and died achieving immortality 
in plastic forms, and men and women 
becoming so completely subservient to 
the machine that the space capsule, at 
least in the vulgar form of a motor car, 
would become their ideal habitat, for 
the sake of which they would ruin their 
landscapes, poison the air and the water, 
and destroy their cities. There is no need 
today for rocket flights to the moon: the 
face of our own planet will soon be 
equally sterile, equally hostile to living 
organisms. Has not Buckminster Fuller 
actually characterized the space capsule 
as the most perfect man-made environ- 
ment? Why look further? 

But we owe a debt to modern archi- 
tecture: its disposable containers and 
its space capsules have revealed the 
real nature of our civilization: its com- 
pulsive irrationality, its mechanized bar- 
barism, its psychedelic fantasies, sub- 
human or pre-human in their complete 
alienation from man's deep creative 
potentialities and formative achieve- 
ments. Neither “instant buildings" nor 
“instant cities" are likely, on their own 
terms, to have a long life. The cult of 
power has made us impotent; and the 
cult of speed has created an environ- 
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ment so uniform that the faster one 
travels the less the scene changes. 


A time for architecture which 
restores man to a central position 
Our generation, which invented the term 
feedback, should be able to learn from 
and rectify the mistakes it has made in 
its one-sided exaltation of technology. 
We should at last understand that unless 
we preserve human continuity, and cul- 
tivate variety and balance throughout 
the human environment, our scientific 
and technical advances will be not 
merely menacing but meaningless. Primi- 
tive man learned, by a thousand magic 
tricks and games and rituals, to detach 
himself from nature without forfeiting 
the many gifts and advantages nature 
generously offered him. So now with 
modern man. He must stake out his own 
inviolable territory, essential to both his 
inner balance and his creative growth: 
so detaching himself from the machine 
as to make it serve his own purposes. 
Instead of abasing himself before 
his electronic and mechanical gods, 
modern man must restore his own self- 
respect, his self-discipline, above all his 
capacity for selecting and achieving 
goals that conform, not only to economic 
and technological conditions, but to the 
needs of his own personality and com- 
munity, enriched as they are by precious 
historic fibres that reach far back into his 
past. Man, as Pico della Mirandola well 
said, is the maker and the molder of 
himself. In that process, architecture has 
been one of the chief means, through 
symbolic expression and beautiful form, 
of transforming and making visible to 
later generations his ideal self: not just 
his capacity to think, but his capacity to 
dream, to love, to enjoy and to hope. 
This, then, is the task for today and 
tomorrow: to restore and eventually to 
elevate even higher than ever before the 
organic and human components that are 
now missing in our compulsively dy- 
namic and over-mechanized culture. 
The time has come for architecture to 
come back to earth and to make a new 
home for man. 


BOSTON 


FE | | UPGRADES ITS 
UGLY SUBWAY— 


SETTING NEW 
STANDARDS FOR 
ац) TRANSIT DESIGN 


The once chaotic entrance to Boston’s Arlington Street Station (shown be- 
fore remodeling in the photo and plan at top) had all the defects which still 
make the subway systems in U.S. cities unfit for people—gloomy lighting, 
foul air, atrocious noise, unpleasant temperatures and poor pedestrian cir- 
culation due to indifferently placed stairs, change booths, turnstiles and 
other elements. Worst of all, Boston’s entire transit system, though more 


courtesy MBTA 


a сч 


comprehensible than New York’s, failed to give sufficient graphic informa- 
tion to allow persons unfamiliar with the system to immediately find their 
way. The Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority, seeking to make 
mass transit enthusiasts out of those who ride the subway only as a last 
resort, was advised by the Civic Design Committee of the Boston Society 
of Architects to develop a comprehensive set of architectural and graphic 
design standards for the total subway environment including specific rec- 
ommendations for 40 stations. Urban design and site planning criteria were 
to be developed for projected new stations, and lighting and all other 
forms of equipment were to be studied for the entire system. The Cam- 
bridge Seven Associates, Inc., engaged by the MBTA to implement this pro- 
gram, redesigned Arlington as a prototype (shown below and in the plan 
adjacent), and produced a four-volume Manual of Guidelines and Stand- 
ards—an invaluable document—from which the following pages on 
graphics and lighting were briefly excerpted. 


David Hirsch 


@) Graphics 


^ non-French speaking tourist on his first 
day in Paris can use the Metro like a na- 
tive—not because its signs are bilingual 


but because they are simple, clear 


well organized, and located at all points 
where the transit rider must make a deci- 
sion. The non-English speaking tourist 
who boldly embarks on an unescorted 
subway ride on his first day in New York 
City is in for real trouble—not be- 
signs—but because 
there are too many of them, a chaotic 
situation now made even worse by the 
wildly complicated new Transit Author- 
ity maps recently installed in the trains 
Boston is the first U.S. city to seriously 
attempt to make its subway informative 
and will one day catch up with the 
London Underground, Montreal Metro, 
Stockholm Tunel-Banan and Hamburg 
U-Bahn-Netz. According to Peter Cher- 
mayeff, one of the principals of Cam- 
bridge Seven Associates: "clear informa- 
tion became a guiding principle influenc 
ing design decisions at every scale 
a concern for passenger orientation pro- 
vides the design with a strong ra- 
tionale 

The Manual of Guidelines and 
Standards prepared by the Cambridge 
Seven team for the Massachusetts Bay 
Transportation Authority states that, since 
signs, maps and photomurals have an 
architectural impact on orientation and 
station environment, they must be inte- 
grated from the outset with structure and 
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space. The Manual also reminds its client 
that consistent graphic quality will con- 
tribute to the MBTA's "image" and tells 
in great detail by what painstaking means 
the necessarv precision and subtle visual 
relationships can be achieved. The Au- 
thoritv symbol and name, for example 
must always appear in the Standard Al- 
phabet-Helvetica Medium 

Advertising is located on panels be 
tween the tracks—so that it is seen last 
after the transit rider has found his way 
to the proper platform and awaits his 
train. Thus, advertising graphics are easily 
seen from waiting areas, and information 
graphics, located on platform walls, are 
easily seen from the trains. The Manual 
urges that there be no advertising at crit- 


ical decision-making points. 
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The diagram at the right shows the major 
components of the graphic system 

(1) an internally illuminated T sign 

(for "transit" or "transportation" or 
'travel" or "tunnel" or tube") located 
at all surface entrance structures; 

(2) an illuminated station sign with a 
concealed downlight for the steps 
(3)(4)(5) this combination of elements 
used at entrances and fare 

collection areas includes a 

greatly simplified four-color 
diagrammatic map showing the four 
lines of the transit system 

and a plan at a larger scale 

of the neighborhood surrounding 

the station; (6) a directional sign; 


7) platíorm ends designated by 


ee eae 
striped panels; (8) elements on the = 
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platform wall designed to be seen 

from the train include 

large photomurals of well known land- 
marks permanently applied to the 

wall as part of a porcelain enamel 

glaze, and maps which show the subway 
routes in realistic skeletal form, 
complementing those which are 
diagrammatic, to give the transit rider 


a feeling for the shape of the city 


A sightline analysis, shown on opposite page 


established the angles of view of 


persons tall and short, seated and 


standing, for varying platform widths. 


KENDALL 


D Lighting 


Lighting works hand and hand with ar- 
chitectural objectives in the prototype 
design for the Boston subway system. 
Cambridge Seven and their lighting con- 
sultants, Sylvan R. Shemitz & Associates, 
wanted to create a “surface environ- 
ment” underground—an inviting space 
where accents and shadows have a pur- 
pose related to form and function, where 
good design would erase the sensation 
of being sealed beneath the ground. Out 
of this developed the concept of carry- 
ing the illusion of daylight from the sky- 
lights into the main areas of traffic below. 

Entering the stairwell during either 
the daytime or at night, the subway pa- 
tron is made both comfortable and safe 
through use of carefully shielded lumi- 
naires lighting highly reflective wall sur- 
faces. The long hallways feeding the 
mezzanines (where the change booths 
and turnstiles are located) are illumi- 
nated so as to expand the space and note 
changes in elevation. Attention is called 
to the booths and turnstiles by incandes- 
cent downlighting that punches out 
these areas for immediate identification. 
Directional signs are emphasized with 
strong patterns of light. Stairways and 
passages leading from the mezzanine to 
the platíorm level are lighted with the 
same luminaire used for passageways 
from the street. 

At platform level, light reveals the 
vaults, coffers and beams, thereby ex- 
panding the space and 
providing an ambience 
reminiscent of the day- 
light world. For interest 
and variety, advertising 
panels mid-way be- 
tween sets of tracks are 
high-lighted and posi- 
tioned to add a play of 
brightness to the other- 
wise unattractive train 
bed area. Incandescent 


photos top and bottom, Phokion Karas; far right, David Hirsch 


Lighting equipment forms an integral part of the over-all architectural 
treatment of this station. The new lighting equipment 

brightens all areas, making them pleasant and lively and 

dispelling the atmosphere of gloom, dirt and insecurity. Also, 

light helps organize circulation and aids identification of locale 

and destination. Careful design avoids clutter and busyness. 


{ 


FARE COUL 
PLATFORM EDGE 


spots call attention to E 
murals and system maps on the platform = ^. cdi 
walls. The platform floor is illuminated Ё | 
by the same special fixture that shines = 
light on the ceiling vault. End walls of the E 


platforms are colored in two distinctive 
striped patterns, brightly illuminated by 
wall washers, to identify the incoming 
and outgoing ends of the subway station. 

The lighting design required so 
many unusual, special features of the 
luminaires that the lighting consultants 
felt a whole new family of fixtures (in- 
cluding complete shop drawings for bid- 
ding purposes), should be developed 
with competition being open to a list of 
prequalified manufacturers and with de- 
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Fixtures form a vocabulary of 
lighting, suitable for use in all 
MBTA stations. They are robust 
to withstand vandalism, but easily 
replaceable in case of damage 
They are designed to operate in a 
dirty atmosphere, but also to be 
easily cleaned. The platform 
level emplovs three different 
fixtures. The one nearest the 
tracks has an indirect component 
to light the vault over the tracks 
and a direct component to light 
the loading area of the platform. 
Behind the columns a different 
fixture indirectly illuminates the 
ceiling, with reflected light 
striking the wall and floor of the 
rear platíorm area. Maps and 
identification murals are accented 
by adjustable downlights 


signs to remain the property of the 
MBTA. The only stock fixtures available 
which might have been used were 
"tunnel-type" units—glass- or plastic-en- 
closed fixtures with suit-case type latches. 
These, however, have been found diffi- 
cult to keep clean in subway usage. 

The carefully-thought-out functional 
aspects of the designs are exemplified by 
the luminaire which hangs from the ceil- 
ing near the subway tracks. A unique re- 
flector system controls the upper com- 
ponent of light so as to eliminate exces- 
sive brightness wherever flat ceilings or 
soffits occur immediately above the unit, 
while at the same time directing light to 
the vault over the tracks. Its downlight- 
ing element places maximum illumina- 
tion on the brightly painted platform 
edge, yet has a cutoff to keep light out 
of the train bed. Cross-baffling of the 
lower element of the luminaire shields 
brightness from the eyes of subway users 
and trainmen. Emergency lighting and 
speaker housings are integrated in the 
continuous runs of luminaires. 

Versatility of the designs is illus- 
trated by a fluorescent fixture which 
serves three different areas: at the rear 
of the platform for uplighting; in the 
mezzanine for uplighting; and for corri- 
dors, turned upside down to serve as a 
wall washer. Some of the fixture design 
parameters were: (1) to avoid clutter, fix- 
tures were designed to conceal all wiring 
—for lamps, loudspeakers, subway sys- 
tem dc for emergency lighting, future 
television lines; (2) fixtures had to adapt 
to irregularities in walls and ceilings; (3) 
since there were long runs of fixtures 
provisions for expansion and contrac- 
tion were necessary; (4) fixtures are of 
a vented type to prevent accumulation 
of dirt (mainly metallic dust from wheels, 
combined with oil). Closed fixtures get 
dirty because "piston" action of the 
trains in tunnels forces the dust into 
them; (5) the fixtures had to be rugged 
to resist vandalism and to be easily re- 
placed in case damage did occur. Also 
the fixtures had to be designed so they 
can be taken down without removing 
the wires which are in a continuous run 
with them. 

The fixtures are made of aluminum 
extrusions because they are non-corro- 
sive, eliminate the oil-canning effect of 
sheet material, and are of a thickness to 
resist denting; concealed fastenings are 
used throughout. The lamps are covered 
with impact-resistant plastic tubes to 
keep the lamps at proper operating tem- 
perature in winter, while at the same 
time minimizing potential damage. 
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Ceilings, again, are uplighted in 
the mezzanine area to expand 

the space. Downlights define the 
turnstile area and a flood of 

light from wall washers (in 
downlight cans) calls attention to 
the subway maps and station 
listings. The indirect fixture in 

the coffers is the same type as 
used in the platform area. It is 
turned upside down and louvered 
to provide a wall washer along the 
passageways. Wireways for ceiling 
fixtures also serve as their 
structural support. 
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Rondal Partridge photos 


"EDUCATIONAL POD" CLUSTERS FORM | 
NON-G RADED A cellular network of open-plan units or “pods” form an inter- | 


esting variant on partitionless planning in this vigorous little 
school. Built in two stages under the California State Aid pro- 
K-6 SCHOOL gram—and with a third addition yet to come—the units are 
linked by covered walks into a compound designed for non- 
graded team teaching, and for division of the children into. 
multi-aged groups of 100 to 120. The school is also a center 
for teacher education and training. 
Each "pod" is a little cluster within itself, with four hex- 
agonal teaching stations, of 960 square feet each, ranged 
around a central common area; the spaces are completely 


open to each other, and defined by the tent-like roofs and | 
skylights over each of the five areas. 


GRANADA COMMUNITY SCHOOL, Corte Madera, California. Architects: 
Callister & Rosse—j. Martin Rosse, partner in charge; engineers: Gilbert- 
Forsberg-Diekman-Schmidt (structural); Yanow & Bauer (mechanical and | 
electrical); contractors: Fostmeier Construction Co., Pacific Coast Builders. 
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In addition to the three constructed 
“pod” clusters (D on site plan—a fu- 
ture fourth pod is also shown), the 
school has a two-room kindergarten 
cluster with its own play yard (B), 
a community building (A), and an 
administration-library unit (C). An 
P integral part of the latter building is 
the teacher education center with 
seminar rooms for the Reed Union 
School District's training programs, 
EN ر‎ a professional library for research 

and study carrels for the teachers. 

Closed circuit television is available 
throughout. 
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A typical educational cluster of 

the Granada Community School is 

shown in the photos above and at 
left, and ' section at right. E: 
teaching stations has 

r to the exterior, its own 

own furnishings. All the 

classroom cabinets are movable 


Carpeted floors, sound absorbing 


ceilings and the dome-like roofs 
localize noise. The library and com- 
munity room are shown below 
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Hub of the revamped teaching pro- 
gram of the enlarged high school 
is a sort of litle school or house sys- 
tem. Three of these are in each wing 
of classrooms (two wings are new 
additions, one is in the existing 
building) to accommodate 900 pupils 
at the same grade level. The main 
floor of one of the houses is shown 
in the large plan below; the large 
open area serves for study, general 
activities, and as a cafeteria. Food is 
carted to the houses from an ex- 
panded kitchen їп the original 
school. 
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ADDITIONS REVAMP TOTAL PROGRAM 


In addition to more than doubling an existing high school's 
capacity from 1,200 to 2,700 pupils, these four elegantly de- 
signed units completely revolutionalize the educational pro- 
gram into a team teaching, little school concept. Two identical 
classroom wings (A on plan) each contain three two-story 
"houses" for 300 students. One floor of each house is a flex- 
ible area with a multi-purpose space, a sub-library, a classroom 
and five staff rooms; the other floor has eight classrooms 
around a locker area. Another of the additions (B) centralizes 
science facilities, main library and lecture hall. The fourth new 
unit (C) is a field house adjoining locker rooms. The existing 


The Architects Collaborative Inc—John C. Harkness, principal in charge; 
job captains: Ernest Wright and Charles Hilgenhurst; engineers: Souza ànd 
True (structural); Fitzemeyer and Tocci (mechanical); Jack Maguire (elec- 
trical). 
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AMOEBA-SHAPED OPEN PLAN 


GIVES NEAR- 
OPTIMUM 
FLEXIBILITY 


A compact, if somewhat unusual-shaped scheme for this new 
school packs in a plethora of the latest educational innova- 
tions: flexibility, variable block scheduling, team teaching, 
closed-campus lunch area, student and teacher resource cen- 
ters, audio-visual facilities, spaces for large and small group in- 
struction and spots for individual study. 

The scheme gets its great flexibility from a structural sys- 
tem (bar joists, lamella dome) which requires relatively few 
interior bearing walls; all is carpeted, nearly doorless and 
nearly windowless. The entire building is air conditioned all 
year by electric heat pumps. 

The cost of the school, fully equipped, was just under 
$14.70 per square foot for a total of 85,027 square feet. Classes 
will accommodate 1,200 students. 


CHARLESTON HIGH SCHOOL, Charleston, Missouri. Architect: Pearce and 
Pearce, Inc.; engineers: C. J. К. McClure & Assoc. (mechanical); Bergmeier 
& Siebold (structural); Wilbert E. Rath (electrical); contractor: R. Clinton 
Construction Co. 


Bill Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing photos 


س 


ves little indica- 


htly interior arrans 


s of the building. Materials are 

eon hroughout. The struc- 
ture has concrete spread footings 
and foundations, with brick exterior 
bearing walls, bar joist construction 
and light weight concrete fill, ex 
clusive of the lamella dome over the 
gymnasium. Terne metal is used as 
a decorative accent around the ex 
terior roof fascia. Within the build 


ing, aco | ceilings are two-hour 


rated mineral tile 
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The Charleston, Missouri, High 
School provides a variety of different 
types of spaces in addition to the 
quite open nstructional spaces. 
Above is shown the quiet reading 
area of the library, and the student 
commons and lunch area is shown 
at right. All the noisier instruction 
spaces (band, choral, shop, arts and 
crafts) are placed in а band sur- 
rounding the large central gymna- 
sium. Teachers were thoroughly in- 
doctrinated in the new school by six 
weeks of study climaxed by a con- 
ference led by educational authori- 
ties from across the country 
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By strategic placement of three skylights 
in this house in the woods, architect 
Hugh Jacobsen has created—within a 
simple and disciplined exterior—an in- 
terior space in which the play of light 
flows naturally from vibrant to soporific. 
Two of the skylights are in the kitchen 
area where their light reflects off the 
wall, over and around the free-standing 
cabinets, into the living room. The other 
skylight, which can be seen in the photo 


below, caps a cylindrical staircase and 
lets light enter both levels of the house 
from above. 

Additional visual excitement is 
evoked by the interplay of two primary 
forms—the cylinder and the rectangle— 
which stand as dramatic foils to the 
looser forms of the surrounding trees. 
Yet the vertical red-cypress siding identi- 
fies well with the site and adds a feeling 
of warmth to the exterior. 


Photos by Robert C. Lautman 


The architect used the natural slope 
to its best advantage by providing 
direct access to both levels. Inside, 
the two-story cylinder housing the 
pre-fabricated steel spiral stair is 
surfaced in white oak flooring, and 
forms a strong focal point on both 
levels. The small room behind the 
kitchen (see plan) contains the 
mechanical equipment and is en- 
tered from the outside. 


Under a program calling for a room for ڪڪ‎ 
each of the Gainer's two children, a mas- E : 
ter bedroom and playroom, along with 
living room, dining room and kitchen, 
the architect produced a plan that allows 
the house to grow as does the family. 
Eventually, a master bedroom will be 
added on to the living room level (to the 
right of the entrance) along with a master 
bath. Then by removing the duct- and 
conduit-free partition, which now sepa- 
rates the playroom and the master bed- 
room, a much larger playroom will be 
obtained. An illusion of spaces greater 
than the actual dimensions of the house 
is achieved by using floor-to-ceiling glass, 
the open plan and overhead down-light- 
ing. 

On the exterior, the siding of 1- by 
4-inch tongue and groove, butt-joint red 
cypress, is separated from the roof fascia 
by a 1-inch black slot. The fascia itself, in = 
the same plane as the siding, is, in the 
architect’s words, "the design’s deliberate 
attempt to express a taut skin holding 
rather large spaces within’’. The roof is 5- 
ply built-up, and all sash is anodized 
black aluminum, sliding glass doors. The 
deck and rail (see above) are cypress, 
supported by  black-painted, 1-inch- 
square steel posts. These posts and the 
mounted down-lights, whose shape 
echoes the stairwell cylinder, are the 
only surfaces requiring paint on the out- 
side—the cypress siding was treated only 
with a clear wood-sealer to preserve its 
natural color. 


chitect: Hugh Newell Jacobsen; mechanical en- 
gineer: Carl Hansen; contractor: John Clay- ° 
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GAINER HOUSE 


Two plastic skylights in the kitchen 
ceiling bring a great deal of light 
to this area. The kitchen is separated 
from the dining area by an oak- 
finished cabinet which clears the 
ceiling by 18 inches, visually extend- 
ing the space in the tradition of 
the open plan. All of the light fix- 
tures inside are recessed or semi- 
recessed and are controlled by dim- 
mers to aid in the manipulation of 
visual space. Flooring on the first 
floor is oak stained a darker shade 
than the oak walls, which are 
sanded and waxed. The lower floors 
are white vinyl. All other interior 
surfaces are painted dry-wall. Cost, 
excluding lot, landscaping and fur 
nishings was $35,000, 
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® 
Two great pressures for change in hospital design are the increas- 


ing need for cost reduction and an emerging insistence upon ex- 


cellence of design. Conflicting forces? Not necessarily. This article 


describes an assault upon building costs that takes up new weap- 


ons of management rather than the paring knife. And the exhibits 


which follow speak for themselves in matters of esthetics, func- 


tion, and the modern world.—William B. Foxhall 


Design and management decisions 
reduce hospital costs by half 


Problem: To construct a 300-bed subur- 
ban hospital at about half the normal 
budget for hospitals in its area. 

Solution: Imaginative design, advanced 
hospital management, rigorous and in- 
formed control of costs and schedules 
at every phase of development. 


Imagination, cooperation and control 
are the operative qualities that overcame 
an extremely limited budget and made 
possible the relocation of Baltimore's 
Franklin Square Hospital from outmoded 
quarters in the city to an 80-acre site 
they had acquired in fast-growing east- 
ern Baltimore County. 

In 1962, the management of Frank- 
lin Square presented architect David H. 
Wilson with the problem of designing a 
300-bed general hospital within a pro- 
jected budget of about $5 million for 
construction and fixed equipment. Con- 
sidering that the program called for 
planned expansibility to 600 beds, an 
emergency department capable of han- 
dling 40,000 to 60,000 patients a year, 
outpatient clinics for about 26,000 visits 
a year, a 10-bed intensive care unit, six 
operating rooms, cystoscopy room, three 
delivery rooms with supporting facilities, 
post-graduate medical education pro- 
gram, and complete air conditioning, the 
proposed budget was on the order of 
half the normal per-bed cost in the area. 

Inventive design and simple paring 
of construction cost items were obvi- 
ously not enough to accomplish the re- 
quired savings—especially since the 
client insisted on unabridged quality of 
medical services and architectural ex- 
cellence befitting the site location ad- 
jacent to a community college and 
county health center. 

The architect's approach had to 
start with alternatives in the hospital's 


operating policies and their possible ef- 
fects on over-all design—for example, 
the effect of convenience food service 
on kitchen area and cost; the effect of 
outside laundry service, the effect of a 
computerized, single-dose pharmacy, 
and so on. Further, the architect had to 
be able to count on the utmost effici- 
ency in development and progress of the 
project—a dim prospect in many hos- 
pital commissions where clamoring 
board members and empire-building de- 
partment heads have been known to 
complicate the process. 


One-voice communication proved 
the key to effective programing 
Fortunately, the ground rules for design 
development at Franklin Square evolved 
from the well-earned confidence of the 
board of trustees in administrator San- 
ford Kotzen. He was given sole respon- 
sibility for design approvals. A single 
member of the medical staff was desig- 
nated to act as its spokesman to the ad- 
ministrator in matters of policy and re- 
view of plans. A three-man building 
committee was selected to oversee the 
development while leaving details of de- 
sign and construction to the administra- 
tor and the architect. Thus full involve- 
ment of the hospital's administrative, 
medical and other staff contributed to 
successful planning while retaining the 
efficiency of one-voice communication. 

At the architect's request, Mr. Kot- 
zen spent a great deal of time at the 
architect's office during the design 
phase. This, Mr. Wilson says, not only 
expedited design but gave the adminis- 
tration full insight into the background 
of all design decisions. 

Efficient communication in matters 
of policy and execution permitted early 
resolution of operational problems af- 


fecting design—including the effect of 
computerization on space requirements. 
This factor alone generated shifts in the 
design approaches. Several of the peo- 
ple involved, including the architect, 
administrator, comptroller, and others, 
took intensive instruction from IBM on 
hospital computerization. The result was 
an informed analysis at all levels of de- 
cision as to the valid weighting of first 
cost versus operating costs. 

Still, the feasibility of building with- 
in the budget remained in question. 
Therefore, within the first year (1962) the 
architect and administrator collaborated, 
in what was called a control design, de- 
veloping the criteria described. This was, 
in effect, a preliminary design, firm and 
complete enough so that it could be 
reasonably estimated. 


Cost consultants were considered 
essential to the project 

One of the architect's stipulations from 
the outset was the continuous use of a 
construction consultant for cost analysis 
throughout all phases of design and con- 
struction. When the control design was 
completed, the architect and adminis- 
trator called on consultants McKee-Ber- 
ger-Mansueto for a preliminary check of 
feasibility. 

MBM, familiar with hospital cost 
norms in the Baltimore area, were at 
first pessimistic about the possibility of 
building any hospital for $15,000 per bed 
in that area where the going rate was 
about double that figure. Close analy- 
sis, however, indicated that basic con- 
struction within the target cost per bed 
might be feasible provided the over-all 
economies assumed as resulting from 
advanced management systems were in 
fact attainable. 

The Franklin Square board of trus- 
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tees thereupon agreed to proceed with 
architectural design, retaining MBM for 
continuous cost analysis and construc- 
tion management. 

Architect Wilson believes, for philo- 
sophical reasons as well as practical 
ones, the construction management con- 
sultant was properly retained as agent 
by the owner rather than by the archi- 
tect. In this way, he says, the essential 
role of agency for both architect and 
consultant was not compromised. 

The role of the consultant in this 
project was three-fold: first, to provide 
estimates and control suggestions for 
every phase from preliminaries to work- 
ing drawings; second, to subject every 
step of development through construc- 
tion to a continuing critical path analy- 
sis; third, to serve as the owner's field 
representative during construction. 

Thus, if a proposed material or con- 
figuration seemed to threaten the cost 
structure, or a conflict in the scope of 
work appeared in drawings, it was 
brought to the attention of the architect, 
and means were immediately devised for 
bringing the design back in line. In each 
case, the architect weighed all recom- 
mendations and made the final decisions 
as to whether he would accept or reject 
them. The point is, he was able to do so 
immediately and avoid costly revisions 
later on. Further, through CPM he could 
see the effect of his decisions on the 
schedule. 

As part of the bidding process, 
MBM agreed to pre-qualify contractors 
and review bids. They held a bid orient- 
ation whereat prospective contractors 
were given all pertinent information. 
They are convinced that this procedure 
results in realistic, competitive bids by 
generating confidence in full disclosure 
of the project—including realistic sched- 
ules of the CPM network. 


“DITSYM for the HAP” 

will smooth transfer operation 

A dynamic - interfaced - total - systems - 
model for the hospital-administration- 
program earned the above engaging ac- 
ronym at MBM and conveys some of the 
complexity and scale of still another 
control indirectly affecting feasibility. 

As does every owner, the hospital 
wishes to be fully operational as soon as 
possible after the day construction is 
completed. To assure this, the adminis- 
trator asked MBM to help schedule prep- 
arations so that on moving day (next 
year) all equipment will be operational, 
services functional, supplies on hand, and 
all teams fully staffed and informed. This 
program, too, will be assisted by CPM 
which will relate at key points to the 
construction network—as every DITSYM 
for the HAP should do. 
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With strict cost control 

bids come in on the line 

Effective cost control, says architect 
David Wilson, is an exacting discipline 
demanding of the architect a high de- 
gree of understanding, investigation of 
alternatives, and coordination. It also re- 
quires, Wilson emphasizes, the fullest 
cooperation of the owner. 

Testimony to the effectiveness of 
procedures followed in the Franklin 
Square project occurred when bids on 
general construction came in within 6 
per cent of estimates, and the low bid 
—at $4,619,000—was less than one- 
quarter of 1 per cent higher than the 
consultant’s estimate. Total cost, includ- 
ing site work and separately-bid fixed 
equipment, will be about $5.3 million— 
$17,667 per bed. 

The architect underscores а by- 
product advantage of having detailed 
cost analysis available during the design 
phase. He estimates that savings of more 
than $360,000 in re-design time, in 
schedule accuracy and in actual con- 


struction costs can be attributed to this 
factor alone. Of course, he points out, 
in order to achieve this saving a strong 
interaction must exist among architect, 
owner and consultants. 


The design process responds 
to the complex new world 


No written program of space needs was, 
requested or accepted from the hospital 
staff, because the approach here was to 
be true unbiased study of actual space 
utilization for hospital commerce under 
conditions of operation unfamiliar to 
most staff members. Department confer- 
ences were two-way orientation sessions 
bringing the true role of each depart- 
ment into perspective as part of a single, 
integrated system—the whole hospital. 
Two sub-systems of management 
emerged: patient care and facilities man- 
agement. The former concerns itself with 
diagnosis and treatment; the latter pro- 
vides money, manpower and materials 
at the point of use when needed. When 
medical and paramedical personnel are 


Where and how savings were made 


The many interdependent variables affecting cost make it impossible to establish an exact figure for 
any particular area of cost savings. Still, by taking a hypothetical 300-bed, 8-story general hospital 
built in the Baltimore area in 1964 at $30,000 per bed as a basis for comparison, architect David 
Wilson and consultants McKee-Berger-Mansueto were able to project an itemized estimate of 
approximate savings. Based on a per-bed area of 600 square feet for Franklin Square and a per bed 
area of 850 square feet (typical for Hill-Burton sponsored projects) for the comparative hospital, 
figures below show the relative weight of items contributing savings. 


1. Through delegation of responsibility 


a. placing final decision on all matters affecting cost in the hands of the 


administrator only 2,400 
2. Programming and planning: 
a. Close participation and cooperation between architect and 
administrator during programming and planning stages 2,400 
b. Combining rooms, multi-use of space, etc. 280 
C. Elimination of unnecessary mechanical facilities 
such as baths in single bed rooms 260 
d. Deferring construction of unnecessary facilities 120 
e. Efficiency of space layout 740 
3,800 
3. Simplification of shape and reduction of height: 
a. Simplified, lighter, repetitious structural system 900 
b. Use of hydraulic elevators 290 
c. Reduction in no. of stories to reduce expensive exterior wall area 600 
d. Compacting of shape 980 
e. Elimination of roof and wall breaks, etc. 170 
2,940 
4. Simplification of details and finishes: 
a. Simplification of Details 130 
b. Simplification of Finishes 200 
330 
5. Kitchen and laundry: 
a. Kitchen reduction through use of frozen foods 830 
b. Elimination of Laundry 700 
1,530 
6. Other savings: 
a. Reuse of Group | equip. 70 
b. Use of cost consultants during all phases of work 1,200 


c. Reduction in figure for "Costs other than Construction" through reuse 


of Group 11 and Group III equipment, exclusion of land cost, etc. 


Total savings over comparative hospital 


2,800 
4,070 
per bed $15,070 


keeping records or delivering supplies or 
carrying messages, they are aggravating 
the shortage of personnel for patient 
care. Business people are more adept at 
business tasks. Design unencumbered by 


tradition implements the merger of these s Gite A eL 
two systems in their common goal—pa- 
tient care. | CLEAN zi 5 


The approach at Franklin Square 
was to centralize control and responsi- 
bility for all supplies (food, linen, drugs, 
etc.) and for their scheduled deliveries 
to the point of use. To integrate the 
many sub-systems involved in hospital 
commerce, the computer was the nat- 
ural if not the only implement that 
could reduce both first costs (for space 
and inventory) and operating costs (for d 
personnel). ILS Do b 

While full use of the computer ob- 
viously results in over-all reduction of 
space allocations for administration, rec- NURSERY 


prds, warehousing, etc., it has a more 
profound effect on planning. { | 
For example, layout of a typical | - =] 


DINING 
| irq 


ursing station was adapted to a new . + = ES 
ategory of person called an accredited EL ES F] 
ecords technician. Schooled and certi- i : لے اه‎ P Le 
ied in medical and drug terminology, 
secretarial skills and business machine 
operation, she transcribes doctors' or- 
lers, prepares drug, lab and diet re- 
juests, answers calls and controls data 
ow between the nursing unit and other 
Darts of the hospital. Her presence per- 
its doctors and nurses to improve pa- 
ient care through conference and dis- 
ussion rather than, as too often hap- 
bens, being forced to depend on re- 
ayed messages. 

Hence, the nursing station became 

U-shaped area for the records tech- 
ician and her machines, including a 
omputer input-output substation. The 
urse-physician area became a curved 
ounter outside the technician’s U, and 
he charts which all three use are placed 

a circular chart rack as shown in the 
lrawing. 

The architect's nursing consultant, 
va Louise Clark, in collaboration with 
ле hospital's nursing staff, prepared 
new staffing patterns to meet the re- 
uirements of the proposed system. 
hese patterns and shift-charts for each 
epartment gave the architect an accu- 
ate basis for design of nurses' facilities. 


robes the unconventional There is on-grade access at the rear 
addition to conventional calculations of the first floor (right side above) 
x K for personnel, dining and separated 
pe sizing маном departments based on receiving of refrigerated conveni- 
ospital records of use and occupancy, ence foods and bulk storage mate- 
rchitect Wilson made studies in unusual rials. Main entrance, ae and 
1 f mi emergency entrances are also on 

Ерб s Sag se of the economies grade at the front of the floor above 
esigned into iv in Square. (see next page). Note ample central 
Shape studies, for example, equated Stores, moderate pharmacy and 


e cost of various configurations to an kitchen areas. 
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TYPICAL NURSING STATION 


Computerization of all hospital suk 
systems generated design of th 
above nursing station at which a 
accredited records technician (A.R. 
above) links medical staff with сот 


merce. 


19'- i172" 


TYPICAL TWO-BED ROOM TYPICAL FOUR-BED ROOM 
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CENTRAL RECORDS WORK FLOW CHART 


One of many flow diagrams used to 
work out traffic patterns and space 
allocations at Franklin Square is the 
diagram below showing related op- 
erations of a computerized records 
center. As the plan opposite shows, 
space for this center—near the com- 
puter hardware center—was moder- 
ate considering the extent of oper- 
ation and variety of filed material. 

Louis Block and Associates, Inc. 
reviewed schematics. "Although the 
design is compact," Dr. Block re- 
ported, “space assignments are 
equal to or better than in some re- 
cently built hospitals in this area. 
Most of the space savings have been 
achieved through the design itself. 
With the proposed finishes, you will 
have a good hospital—not a bare 


involved formula in which such variables 
as gross floor area, number of floors, 
cost of elevators, heating and cooling 
system costs per square foot of roof, 
and many others were related to shape 
factors and corresponding circulation 
patterns. These studies were a major 
factor in determining the  hospital's 
general configuration. Fortunately, the 
large site permitted an extensive ground 
floor area, resulting in substantial reduc- 
tion in exterior wall area, circulation 
spaces, elevatoring and other items of 
construction cost. 

Detailed flow studies were made 
for each department and its relationship 
to the various sub-systems of hospital 


KEY minimum type building." ; 
MJ MICRO JACKET commerce. This procedure in itself was 
AR CRO L a 2 < А 
res not unusual in hospital design, but in 
some cases the demonstration of simpli- 
fied processing and reduced personnel 
TO . z 
r--—--- AE = = and space requirements (for example in 
MED. RECORDS BUS. RECORDS а 
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m I А ^ 
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MORGUE сокта ee COPY таў Detailed review of all functions which 
MICROFILM COPIER | HC FROM MJ/ OTHER HOSP might benefit from the use of outside 
PHOTOCOPIER | А " 
ae кене contracted services, disposables and pre- 
DATA PROCESSING В . H 
REVIEW Ы packaged items (such as unit-dose medi- 
INCOMPLETE ^ ^ 
CHART mano Oey cations, frozen meals, linen packs, etc.) 
мо MICRO DIOLOG 
FILMING brought under close scrutiny several 
JACKET PATHOLOGY с 
RESEARCH ROLL items that would reduce the number of 
MD PERSONNEL 


hospital-based personnel not directly in- 
volved in patient care—and, of course, 
the working and convenience areas for 
those personnel. 

One result was the decision to have 
daily linen packs folded by a commercial 
laundry. Another is increased use of dis- 
posables. Perhaps the most dramatic de- 
cision involved the patient food service. 

After a five-year study beginning in 
1962, the architect and administrator 
concluded that, in spite of some diffi- 
culties primarily due to newness of the 
system, convenience food processors 
can now deliver a better patient food 
service at lower cost. The study indicated 
there would be saving in construction 
and equipment costs as well as in ancil- 
lary and parking space for personnel. 
Improvements in variety and freshness 
are expected, while sealed containers 
and disposable ware will reduce con- 
tamination. 

"|n our estimation," says Anthony 
Mansueto, "the close cooperation be- 
tween all the parties involved in this 
project—but especially between David 
Wilson and the hospital board—was the 
key to the successful execution of an 
outstanding design." 
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Precast system is 
structure and sunshade 


Developed as a 400-bed merger of two 
hospitals (Jefferson and Lewis Gale), Roa- 
noke Community Hospital was pro- 
gramed to fit the limits of a rather steep 
site selected in downtown Roanoke. The 
consequent raising of some service areas 
(central supply, food service, laundry 
etc.) to the second and third floors of 
a three-story base has been turned to 
advantage in solving flow patterns. 

Precast concrete columns and span- 
drels form an arcaded facade for the 
nursing tower with horizontal concrete 
grillage as sunshade at each floor. 

The hospital, says Roy O. Allen, 
SOM’s partner in charge of design, “is 
clear confirmation that architecture in 
the esthetic sense as well as the func- 
tional sense can be and should be 
brought to bear on hospital design." 


ROANOKE COMMUNITY HOSPITAL, Roa- 
noke, Virginia. Architects and engineers: 
Hayes, Seay, Mattern & Mattern, with Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill—project manager: 
Harold Olson; structural engineers: Severud, 
Terrone, Strum, Conlin & Bandel; mechanical 
engineers: Syska & Hennesy Inc.; contractor: 
Basic Construction Co. 
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At the lower street level, the 40- 
foot-high base is faced with precast TYPICAL FLOOR 
concrete panels which were tilted 
up into place. A brick wall at the 
street line and along access drives 
encloses parking areas near both 
photos © Ezra Stoller (ESTO) the canopied main entrance and the 
nearby emergency-outpatient en- 
trance. Facilities in the base were 
designed so that the 400-bed tower 
can be expanded to 600 beds by 
utilizing a now unfinished floor 
and by adding to the tower along 
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the central axis (to the right in the م‎ 
photo at right). : | 

Double-corridor plan of a typ- 2.8tD^ 
ical nursing floor provides two nurs- ТЕТЕ 
ing stations each with about 40 beds h 


in two-bed and one-bed rooms. 
Corridor lighting from recessed ceil- 
ing-troffers near each wall washes 
the walls in warm, diffused light. 

Supplies are brought into the 
base through on-grade access at 
one end of the second floor where 
they can be stored or taken directly 
to the kitchen or other service 
areas. Expensive radiation shielding 
of the cobalt room was greatly re- 
duced by recessing the room under- 
ground into the hill in the rear 
of the building. Extra-large steel 
doors to first-floor mechanical 
spaces will admit new boilers for 
future expansion. 
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Design for a sloping sit 


Replacement and expansion of preser 
facilities of an outmoded suburban ho: 
pital on a 27-acre site in Natick, Mass; 
chusetts, 30 minutes by car from Bosto! 
took into account the presence in th 
central city of some of the foremost ho 
pitals and medical schools in the countr 
Rather than attempt to duplicate high 
specialized staff and services, Leona 
Morse Hospital takes advantage of tl 
skilled specialists who often live outsic 
the city and can affiliate with suburban ; 
well as urban hospitals. Thus the subu 
ban hospital fills a capable general ro 
in a network of related regional facilitie 

Leonard Morse was programed fi 
a full range of general, intensive, reh 
bilitation and extended care facilities; 
local health center; and a full emergen: 
service for the community. 


il LEONARD MORSE HOSPITAL, Natick, Mé 
= —— —— sachusetts. Architects: Markus & Nocka, li 
Ж RD 3T -Thomas М. Payette, partner-in-charg 
structural engineer: Arthur Choo; gene 

NORTHEAST ELEVATION contractor: Franchi Construction Company 
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Hospital services are divided into 
functional units of dependent ac- 
tivities each of which was con- 
sidered capable of independent 
growth. Units were arranged for 
horizontal and vertical circulation 
of both public and service traffic. 
Circulation spines were also con- 
sidered extensible interconnections 
for zones of related activity. This 
organizational concept takes ad- 
vantage of the sloping site permit- 
ting access of the various kinds of 
traffic at three different operational 
levels as shown in plans. 
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Expansible at constant scale 


Crittenton Hospital in suburban Roches- 
ter, Michigan is designed as an expansi- 
ble satellite—providing an initial 200 
beds independent of the original base 
hospital in Detroit, with which it shares 
only laundry, purchasing and personnel 
services. The base structure containing 
the mechanical, diagnostic and adminis- 
trative areas is designed to accommodate 
a second future nursing block for an 
eventual total of 400 beds without dis- 
ruption in the operation of the hospital. 

The now completed first phase of 
construction includes the power plant 
and the service base. It is so placed on 
the rolling 15-acre site that extension 
of the base and massing of the second 
tower will proceed with the same sense 
of scale and scope toward the final phase 


CRITTENTON HOSPITAL, ROCHESTER UNIT, 
Rochester, Michigan. Architects and engi- 
neers: Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Associates, 
Inc.; general contractor: А. Z. Shmina & Sons 
Company. 


As can be seen in the ground floor 
plans, expansion of storage and 
emergency areas can occur readily 
to the south and west. With the 
advent of convenience foods it is 
not anticipated that expansion will 
be required in the dietary area. 

Grading is such that emergency, 
outpatient and service entrances are 
on the east and west of the ground 
floor while the visitors entrance is 
on grade at the north of the floor 
above, convenient to maternity and 
medical nursing services. This plan 
permits flexibility of occupancy be- 
tween obstetrical and medical serv- 
ices whereby five beds in each serv- 
ice are interchangeable. 

The typical nursing floor has a 
service core with 44 beds in periph- 
eral rooms. This layout lends itself to 
the accommodation of intensive 
care or pediatric services with only 
slight modification. 

The nursing block is raised 
above the base structure by a re- 
cessed mechanical floor. Equipment 
on this floor serves the two lower 
levels while mechanical equipment 
in the penthouse serves the three 
nursing units. 
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This small hospital in a growing com- 
munity, Smithtown, Long Island, was 
planned with a primary requirement for 
non-institutional appearance combined 
with efficiency, economy, and expansi- 
bility. The first phase of construction, 
now completed, accommodates 163 
beds, and is situated on the central high 
ground of the 74-acre sloping site. 

The first floor, an extended podium 
for a three-floor nursing structure, uses 
the conventional emergency, radiology 
and administrative areas, and in addition 
contains the maternity and surgery suites. 
This permits full obstetrical care at one 
level and provides for future changes. 


ST. JOHN’S SMITHTOWN HOSPITAL, Smith- 
town, New York. Architects: Frost Associates, 
formerly Frederick G. Frost, Jr. & Associates— 
Nembhard N. Culin, associate-in-charge; 
structural engineers: Severud Associates; 
mechanical engineer: Cosentini Associates; 
hospital consultant: Otis N. Auer; contractor: 
John W. Ryan Construction Company. 
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Nursing floors are planned with ex- 
terior rooms surrounding a service 
core and a central elevator bank. 
The hospital is fully air conditioned 
using a fan-coil convector system 
with exhaust through patients toilets. 

The three-bed room, although 
contrary to recent trends toward 
privacy, presents an aspect of spa- 
ciousness as shown at top right. Pri- 
vate rooms are available on the top 
floor. 

Exterior of the nursing floors is 
screened by a series of white arched 
arcades. The nursing block projects 
over the first floor service wing to 
provide a generous sheltered area 
at the main entrance. 

First-stage expansion calls for 
the addition of a second nursing 
pavilion and expansion of the ma- 
ternity and surgical facilities. Lab- 
oratory and radiology departments 
will be expanded in the second 
stage as shown in the diagram at 
left. 
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Nothing less than the eventual total re- 
placement of existing facilities of the 
nearly century-old Mercy Hospital in 
downtown Baltimore would satisfy the 
standards of care and service that had 
been established over the years. An early 
decision by the Sisters of Mercy to 
remain in the downtown area meant 
a long-term change-over period. This 
would eventually involve removal of sev- 
eral buildings while maintaining active 
departments in certain important seg- 
ments of those buildings. Although prob- 
lems of phasing affected the form of new 
buildings (for example, nursing floors in 
the Tower, now completed, were canti- 
levered over old structures), the finishec 
hospital will have architectural unity. 

MERCY HOSPITAL, Baltimore, Maryland. As 
sociated architects: Taylor & Fisher мі 
Helge Westermann & Richard Miller—Helg« 
Westermann, partner-in-charge; Peter N. D: 
Silva, Jr., project architect; structural engi 
neer: Van Rensselaer P. Saxe; mechanical еп: 
gineer: Henry Adams, Inc. 
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The first phase of construction, the 
Tower Building, was planned to oc- 
cupy an original parking lot with 
a three-level extensible base which 
would eventually occupy the full 
one-block depth of the site. First | | 
phase of the tower was planned for + ( 
340 patients beds with supporting 
departments in the base. Two years 
after completion of the tower some 
of the unfinished shell spaces were 
occupied on schedule by clinics, 
laboratories, an outpatient depart- 
ment, etc. 

Phase two was initiated in June, 
1965 to develop the property along 
Calvert Street. The two-stage con- 
struction was to be an extension 
of the base east to Calvert Street, 
the entire length between Saratoga 
and Pleasant Streets. The base is 
to be topped by a 115- by 612-foot- 
long four-story structure which pro- 
jects northward, spanning Pleasant 
Street to a parking structure which 
will provide a base for the nursing 
residence as shown in plans at right 
above. 
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In the third and fourth floor nurs 
ing units, patients are grouped ir 
4-bed clusters designed to take uj 
the linear length of 3 normal patien 
beds. This is accomplished by creat 
ing a sub-corridor into the cluste 
allowing access to the two outsidt 
bedrooms. Inside and outside room 
are divided by a diagonal servic 
wall containing closets and vanities 
Each room is private and contain 
both toilet and shower. Second floo 
on-call staff and student nurse: 
spaces are similarly deployed fo 
ready conversion if need be. Th 
main level houses functions of 
public or semi-public nature suc 
as auditorium, chapel and librarie: 
Lower-level 1 provides reservoi 
space for future growth of researc 
areas. Lower-level 2 houses ou 
patient, emergency and receivin 
areas. Traffic in OPD is directed t 
four separate waiting areas for ob 
pediatric, surgical and medical р: 
tients—each with access to radio 
ogy, pharmacy and consultatio 
suites. The ground floor, not show 
contains storage and utility space 

Trusses spanning 60 feet fro: 
which the top three floors of th 
building are hung, allow uppe 
floors to be virtually column-fre 
This upper structural system allov 
large spans in base floors. 
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ngineers "reconstructing" 
ollapsed bridge 


he bits and pieces of Silver Bridge in 
oint Pleasant, West Virginia are being 
covered and laid out in their pre-col- 
ipse position on a 25-acre field two 
iles downstream from the bridge site, 
1 one of the efforts to try to determine 
ћу it failed. Thus investigators are tak- 
1g a leaf from the book of authorities 
n airplane crashes. 

As parts of the bridge are retrieved 
y divers from the Ohio River, they are 
ibeled as to their position on the river 
ed, and then placed on a barge for the 
ip downriver. Not surprisingly, one of 
je Federal investigators is a former Air 
2rce major who is an expert on air dis- 
sters, having been called off an investi- 
ation into the November airplane crash 
| Greater Cincinnati Airport. 

The task force conducting the de- 
ctive work at Point Pleasant was ap- 
inte, according to the publication 
ational Observer, by a special Presi- 
ntial commission, and includes, in ad- 
tion to the Air Force officer, a former 

ast Guard captain who is a specialist 
marine accidents, and a retired rear 
miral who headed the inquiry into the 
65 fire on the Yarmouth Castle. 

In a separate effort, bridge designers 
rdesty & Hanover have been hired by 
est Virginia to give a "microscopic" in- 

ction of a sister bridge upstream 
ich uses the same I-bar suspension 
tem. The double steel I-bars, which 
re used in place of the originally rec- 
mended steel cables, were 2-in. thick 
d 12-in. wide, and hung from the tops 
the two 131-ft-high towers for hold- 

up the roadway while also serving 
the top chord of the stiffening trusses 
center and side spans. The investiga- 


tion of the "sister" bridge is to check its 
current "state of health" and to perhaps 
find some clues as to possible failure of 
the 40-year-old Silver Bridge. 


Miracles are not happening 
in rehab housing costs 


Low-income housing via the slum-re- 
habilitation route doesn't stand a chance 
without some form of subsidy—that is 
the conclusion of some of the building 
product manufacturers and private foun- 
dations who have been involved. As an 
example, the Wall Street Journal recently 
pointed out that the Park Slope project 
in Brooklyn, which involves the rehabili- 
tation of 17 four-story brownstones, is 
costing $18,000 a unit. Of the $18,000, 
$6,000 is said to go for building acquisi- 
tion, financing and legal fees; labor cost 
is $8,000; this leaves $4,000 for building 
materials. If the project had been con- 
ventionally financed, rentals would have 
had to be $223 for a two-bedroom apart- 
ment. The project was financed under 
Section 221 (d) 3 of the National Hous- 
ing Act, with a 40-year mortgage at 3 per 
cent interest. Also New York City is waiv- 
ing real estate taxes. The rent is now 
scheduled to be $125. 

The reason that refurbishing costs 
are higher than the developers and spon- 
sors had hoped apparently is that much 
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of the work is more fussy and time-con- 
suming than had been anticipated—rot- 
ten wood framing; punky plaster walls 
that are difficult to reface with new dry- 
wall panels. 

Despite the higher costs, advocates 
of the rehabilitation approach believe 
that these projects can, with private 
sponsors, be put in readiness much faster 
than new construction, which involves 
demolition, more massive relocation and 
time-consuming approvals from govern- 
ment agencies. 


Automated mail service 
for a Houston tower 


The nation's largest Vertical Improved 
Mail system is being installed in Hous- 
ton's new 50-story One Shell Plaza. 
Guided by electronic controls from the 
mall-level mail room, conveyors operat- 
ing within a building shaft automatically 
shunt off locked mail trays for the ten- 
ants on each floor. 


Specifiers hope to set up 
a research foundation 


As presently structured, the Construction 
Specifications Institute believes it does 
not have the financial capability to un- 
dertake significant studies in the area of 
automation of specifications and tech- 
nology in construction. Thus—according 
to C.S.I.'s board of directors—a mechan- 
ism in the form of a research founda- 
tion is needed to attract grants in an 
amount somewhere in the range of 
$200,000 a year. 

The research foundation proposal is 
an outgrowth of a recent study commis- 
sioned by С.5.1. and undertaken by Stan- 
ford Research Institute which resulted: in 
a report. issued late last year titled, "Sur- 
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vey of Current Automation Practice and 
the Use of Automated Techniques for 
Specifications and Detailing Practices." 
(See last month's Architectural Business 
section in AR, pages 93-94). C.S.l.'s 
president, John C. Anderson, has stated 
that the establishment of a foundation 
will not diminish the role of national and 
chapter technical committees, but that, 
on the contrary, their advice would be 
sought by those engaged in research 
foundation work. The foundation pro- 
posal envisions that the research work 
would be contracted, for the most part, 
with organizations outside C.S.l. having 
the appropriate technical expertise. 


Bureau of Standards takes 
an overview of fire tests 


A group of research associates at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards is looking for 
answers to: 1) whether the current fire 
test methods produce meaningful re- 
sults; 2) whether the test methods affect 
the behavior of materials and systems 
under test; and 3) how well extrapola- 
tions can be made from tests to actual 
field conditions. The first project in the 
research effort, being sponsored by the 
Factory Mutual Engineering Corporation, 
is a model study of air convection in- 
duced by fire. Another investigation is 
aimed at understanding the dynamics of 
heat flow to and from a flame spreading 
along a combustible surface. 

Results of the Bureau's studies are 
expected to have a bearing on future re- 
search to be conducted at Factory Mu- 
tual's own fire research center at West 
Gloucester, Rhode Island, the largest fa- 
cility of its type in the world. 


A study of tall stacks 
to reduce air pollution 


A major new study of the usefulness of 
tall smoke stacks in dispersing pollution 
in the atmosphere has been launched by 
the National Center for Air Pollution of 
the Public Health Service. Purpose of the 
study is to determine, through actual 
measurements in the vicinity of three 
coal-burning electric power generating 
stations, the extent to which tall stacks 
serve to disperse pollutant gases released 
into the air, and the extent to which they 
contribute to ground-level concentra- 
tions of pollution. These measurements 
will supplement data already derived 
from smaller-scale studies and from 
mathematical models. 

Attention will be focused primarily 
on sulfur oxides—an estimated 26-mil- 
lion tons of sulfur oxides are currently 
released each year, with most oxides 
coming from the burning of coal and 
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residual fuel oil to produce heat and 
electric power. 

The new study of tall stacks is part 
of an expanding research effort, most of 
which is focused on accelerating the de- 
velopment of ways to remove sulfur 
from fuels before they are burned, and 
to remove sulfur oxides from stack gases 
before they escape into the atmosphere. 

Cooperating in the study are the 
Pennsylvania Electric Company and the 
Division of Air Pollution Control of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Health. 


Steel foil sandwich tested 
for electric snow melting 


United State Steel's foil development 
laboratory has developed a steel foil 
sandwich—steel foil encased between 
layers of Mylar plastic film—which can 
be glued to sidewalks and roads with an 
adhesive. The panels will be tested by 
U.S. Steel on the up-down ramp serving 
the excavated area for the foundation of 
U.S. Steel’s new Pittsburgh headquarters. 


Architectural juries in 
Russia—a practical note 


Surprisingly, in its comprehensive cov- 
erage of the 50-year anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution, The New York Times 
described а recent event that took place 
during a postgraduate architectural dis- 
sertation at which not only were faculty 
and students present, but some of the 
interested public. The event took place 
at Moscow’s Architectural Institute, and 
the student in question was offering his 
thesis on urban planning in the Siberian 
Arctic. He proposed that mining towns 
be designed to protect residents from 
the devastating cold and blizzards of the 
Siberian wastes. As the Times story has 
it, “A spirited discussion ensued, revolv- 
ing around the height of the buildings 
and the wisdom of covering the entire 
town with a plastic dome or linking 
structures by enclosed passages that 
would keep out the winter cold of 40 
and 50 degrees below zero.” 

After the professors had com- 
mented, a representative of the State In- 
stitute for the Design of Nonferrous 
Metals Enterprises asked for the floor. 
This is the agency responsible for the de- 
velopment of the remote mineral sites— 
thus the would-be client. “1 may be a 
little blunt,” he is reported to have said, 
“but | feel you are talking in a vacuum. 
You act as if the principal problem . . . 
is to make it as cozy as possible for the 
housewife to go from her home to the 
grocery store. Our problem is not to at- 
tract people to settle [there] . . . We are 
looking forward not to the accommoda- 


tion of miners under air-conditione 
plastic domes, but to increasing mechar 
ization and automation that will reduc 
the required manpower to the absolut 
minimum." 

According to the Times story, th 
professor who supervised the thesis e 
plained that the study was not cor 
cerned with issues of industrial plannin 
and manpower distribution in Siberi 
but was an exercise in architectural dı 
sign of a settlement under rigorous cl 
matic conditions. Result: the student 
thesis was approved, “purely on arch 
tectural merit." 


How much can a dimension 
vary in a building? 


Would you believe that some Europea 
countries have recommended standare 
covering deviations in building dime 
sions from those given in drawings ar 
specifications? Reported in the Buildir 
Research Station Digest (England), We 
Germany has drafted standards coverir 
everything from permitted deviations | 
brickwork to bow in concrete walls an 
columns, to variations in column or we 
spacings. As an example of what hay 
pens, even with the use of careful 
manufactured materials, the Digest cit 
the fact that wall spacings in buildin; 
made of large precast concrete pane 
have been found to vary by plus or m 
nus 75 in., which was attributed to ina 
curate laying out of the building. Even i 
some English "system-built" schools, co 
umn spacings, plumbs and alignmen 
varied by up to 3% in., requiring adjus 
ments to maintain the plumb and aligi 
ment of factory-made wall panels. 


A wider role suggested 
for unitary air conditioners 


An increasing number of miniature ce 
tral air-conditioning systems, employir 
matched unitary equipment packages, a 
likely to be used in a variety of buildir 
types—according to a prediction in a ne 
monograph published by the Nation 
Electrical Contractors Association. Oth 
topics covered in the 20-page bookl 
are: use of "waste space" or extern 
mechanical cores for unitary equipme 
locations; packaged heat pumps as cor 
ponents of small central systems; factc 
that affect noise from unitary air conc 
tioning equipment. This monograp 
"Central Heating/Cooling with Electi 
Package Units," as well as two previo 
ones, “All-Electric Concepts for Arct 
tecture," and “Visual Aspects of the Ele 
tric Environment" are available to arcl 
tects and engineers from NECA chapt 
offices throughout the country. 


lectric heating cables melt snow in an eight-block-long shopping mall 


tarting this winter, a redeveloped eight- 
lock shopping area of downtown Min- 
eapolis has offered pedestrians snow- 
ee sidewalks via what is said to be the 
irgest electric snow melting installation 
ver. The developers of the 3,500-ft-long 
licolett Mall decided to include this 
uyer-attracting amenity when a prom- 
ient section of Nicolett Street was 
redesigned" by Lawrence Halprin & 
ssociates into a pedestrian mall plus 
Transitway.” While there is still vehic- 
lar traffic through the area, this is 
mited to buses and taxis. 

The snow melting equipment is 
omprised of 5,000 electric heating mats 
f various wattages, installed from 172 to 
in. below the sidewalk surface. 


idewalk has different zones of 
10w-melting capacity 

he mall is divided into two main snow 
and one subsidiary zone 
| intersection corners—each of which 


elting zones 


a 


f various systems being tested, mat to far right (first photo) was ultimately 
ecified. Electrician checks continuity of mat cold lead to splice box con- 


ctions in sidewalk panel. Next, reinforcing mesh is laid for concrete pour. 


utilizes equipment of a different wattage 
(or dissipation factor). The "basic" zone 
—the sidewalk area most used by pedes- 
trian traffic—extends outwards from 
store fronts for a distance of 15 ft. To 
assure total snow melting performance 
here the complete zone (77,720 sq ft) has 
been equipped with mats dissipating 60 
watts (205 Btuh) per sq ft. As an added 
protection to shoppers, on corners where 
intersecting roads cross the “Transitway” 
and unmelted snow could be carried 
over onto the mall sidewalk, 75 watt (256 
Btuh) per sq ft mats have been installed. 

The "casual" zone—that area of 
sidewalk outside the 60 and 75 watt 
zones just described—is kept clear of 
snow by a mat installation dissipating 40 
watts (136 Btuh) per sq ft. Because side- 
walk widths fluctuate between 15 and 
41 ft due to the serpentine course fol- 
lowed by the 24-ft-wide "Transitway", 
“casual” widths vary greatly along the 
length of the mall. 


For construction purposes and in 
order to facilitate the installation of snow 
melting equipment both "basic" and 
“casual” areas in each city block were 
divided into panels, the shape, size and 
number of which depended on the 
amount of surface equipment planned 
for that area. No two snow melting 
panels are exactly the same because 
of decorative and functional elements 
built into the sidewalk: fountains, trees, 
lampstands, inspection grilles, weather 
stations and other items. Thus every one 
of the 5,000 snow melting mats had to 
be custom-made. Another factor affect- 
ing mat manufacture was the exacting 
tolerance standards specified by the con- 
sulting engineer. For example, to mini- 
mize possibility of ice ridges forming on 
the sidewalk surface between areas 
served by heating mats, the consulting 
engineer specified that heating cable be 
firmly set to within 1 in. of the wire-mesh 
mat edge. Also that the mat itself, when 


Mat, with connections intact, is embedded in concrete. Grout applied over 
installation will be surfaced in terrazzo. Control panels for all electrical 
components are housed in bus shelters along mall 
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The terrazzo-surfaced mall is divided into snow melting zones, with high 
wattage mat installations located near stores and at corners for pedestrian 


rolled out into the sidewalk panel, had 
to fit within 1 in. of the wooden frame 
enclosing the panel and to within 2 in. 
of any surface obstruction requiring a 
cutout in the snow melting mat. Intri- 
cate cutouts were consequently more of 
a rule than an exception and close liaison 
was maintained between the manufac- 
turer (Easyheat of the Climate Control 
Division, The Singer Company) and site. 

The procedures used for panel con- 
struction and mat installation were: 

1. Snow melting cold leads were con- 
nected to splice-box terminals, and after 
ohm-meter testing the mat was rolled 
back out of the panel to make way for 
reinforcing steel wire-mesh and the first 
concrete pour. 

2. The steel mesh was fitted into the 
panel and around the splice box; then 
concrete was poured to a depth of 4 in. 
3. After the concrete had partially set, 
heating mats were rolled back over it 
and carefully worked into the surface. 
4. Next, a thin layer of grout was spread 
over the mat and allowed to set. (Next 
step can be done before grout dries.) 

5. Finally, either terrazzo or brick was 
applied for the wearing surface. 

Bus shelters, positioned two per 
block, on either side of the road, are 
ideally placed to serve as electrical con- 
trol centers for snow melting equipment. 
Automatic snow detector switches were 
installed on the top of the shelters to 
activate the heating mats automatically, 
when triggered by falling snow. The sys- 
tem is activated in November when snow 
may be expected. At this time whenever 
ambient temperature is below 35 F, the 
thermostat closes and activates the de- 
tector switch. It is then responsive to 
snowfall or even sleet or rain. Thus in 
ambient temperatures of 35 F or below 
the detector switch will still energize 
mats automatically in time to prevent 
the formation of ice. As the equipment 
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is switched on ahead of the main snow- 
fall both "basic" and “casual” areas 
reach a surface temperature high enough 
to prevent snow from settling. This sys- 
tem has the added advantage of not 
requiring extensive drainage facilities as 
much of the resultant snow water is re- 
moved by evaporation. 

The Minneapolis winter season has 
been calculated at 3,624 hours per year, 
of which an estimated 250 hours may 
require the use of snow melting equip- 
ment. This figure has been calculated on 
the basis of hours per year when ambient 
temperatures settle between 25 and 30 F, 
and has been used to arrive at an esti- 
mate of 1,899,000 kwhr annually for the 
equipment. At the favorable rate of 1.5 
cents per kwhr—2.4 cents was quoted 
for the mall without snow melting—this 
represents an annual expenditure of 
$28,498, more than half of the total an- 
ticipated expenditure of $42,990 on elec- 
tricity for the mall itself. This amount, 
which is included in the maintenance 
total of $169,720 is met proportionately 
by the businesses along the mall. The 
City of Minneapolis does not contribute 
to snow melting costs but does pay $20.- 
000 per year for the upkeep of the 24- 
ft-wide “Transitway”. 


Resistance cable generally used in 
the manufacture of snow melting mats 
is comprised of a single conductor wire 
encased in 0.032-in. PVC which in turn 
is covered by a 0.003-in. nylon sheath 
and 18-gauge copper grounding braid. 
But to meet the specifications for Nicol- 
let Mall an extra thickness of 0.020-in. 
PVC casing was added. It was felt that 


crossings. Snow detector on top of bus shelter, right foreground, activat 
the melting equipment, set in panels 1/2 to 2 in. below grade. 


any slight fall-off in heat transferrin 
qualities would be more than offset Е 
the easier handling qualities at the cor 
struction site. 


AII facilities designed 

for future expansion 

Over-all planning and equipment desig 
at Nicollet Mall reflect the generally he 
conviction that further growth and in 
provement is forthcoming. Power vaul 
are designed to carry a far greater loa 
than is presently required. Telephone f. 
cilities capable of handling a conside 
able increase in mall business have a 
ready been installed. Electrical condu 
throughout the complex is presently on 
60 per cent filled. The main water syste 
—there are two serving the mall, one : 
which is for street cleaning only—rur 
through a system of pipes designed fi 
a greater flow of water than is needed 

this stage of mall development. Wate 
supply pipes are encased in a cast-irc 
sleeve which not only channels any lea 
age into the drainage system but al: 
permits pipes to be drawn out throug 
the sleeve for repair without digging t 
the sidewalks or transitway. 

Mall designers were Lawrence Н; 
prin & Associates of San Francisco, Ca 
fornia. Consulting Engineers for the m 
chanical and electrical design were tl 
Minneapolis firm of Evans, Michau 
Cooley, Hallberg and Erickson. Init 
feasibility studies were performed 
Barton-Aschman Associates Inc., of С} 
cago. The City of Minneapolis served 
general contractor with two-thirds of t 
work let out to sub-contractors. 

The entire Nicollet Mall project F 
been directed for the City of Minneapc 
by Perry Duff Smith, P.E., of the Depa 
ment of Public Works. Electricity for t 
mall is supplied by Northern States Pow 
Company, Nicollet Mall, Minneapo 
Minnesota. 


How much does noise bother apartment dwellers? 


By Dean R. Prestemon, Department of Forestry, lowa State University 


Much has been said and written about 
noise problems in apartment buildings 
constructed recently. The causes have 
been identified and techniques devel- 
oped for improving the sound-isolation 
characteristics of apartment construction 
in practical terms. There is much less 
documentation, however, on how seri- 
ously noise bothers people. 

A very recent study on this aspect of 

noise is reported here. The study is based 
on a survey of 226 tenants and the man- 
agers of 12 garden apartments in the 
Midwest which asked: 1) whether or not 
the occupants were annoyed by noise; 
2) to what extent they were annoyed; 
and 3) how much more rent they would 
be willing to pay for greater acoustical 
privacy. The study was conducted by 
the Department of Forestry of lowa 
State University. Ed. 
Poor sound isolation is reportedly one 
of the most frequent causes of com- 
plaints about post-war apartments, and 
has been blamed for rapid tenant turn- 
over and excessive vacancies. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration has estab- 
lished regulations aimed at improving 
acoustical privacy in apartments. But by 
and large, the adequacy of these criteria 
as reflected by satisfaction of tenants has 
not been carefully evaluated. 

Modifying conventional construc- 
tion to provide some required or desired 

egree of sound isolation costs money. 
he architect and owner need answers 
О several questions before a decision 
an be made on the amount and type of 
ound insulation to be incorporated. 
ow important is noise control to tenant 
atisfaction and the successful operation 
f apartments? How much sound insula- 
ion is needed? What types of noise are 


most objectionable? How can adequate 
noise control be achieved at minimum 
cost? 

The results of a survey, recently con- 
ducted by the Department of Forestry, 
lowa State University, provide prelim- 
inary answers to the first three questions 
for low-rise, garden apartments. How 
noise control can be achieved at the 
lowest cost is being investigated sepa- 
rately. 


How the tenants rated their present 
and their former apartments 
Twelve per cent of the respondents 
volunteered that “quietness” was a fea- 
ture they particularly liked about their 
present apartment; on the other hand, 
35 per cent volunteered an objection to 
the existing noise level. In answer to 
another open-ended question, 9 per cent 
volunteered “quieter” as a reason for 
satisfaction with their present apartment; 
slightly more than 3 per cent gave 
"noise" as a reason for dissatisfaction. 
Twenty-three per cent of the tenants 
gave "too noisy" as one of the reasons 
for leaving their last apartment; 12 per 
cent ranked "too noisy" as the first, sec- 
ond or third most important reason. 
Twenty-three per cent of those inter- 
viewed gave "lack of privacy" as a rea- 
son for vacating their last apartment; 9 
per cent ranked "lack of privacy" as the 
first, second or third most important rea- 
son. 

“More quiet" was given by 30 per 
cent of the respondents as one of the 
reasons for selecting their present apart- 
ment; 6 per cent ranked it as the first, 
second or third most important reason. 
Similarly, 31 per cent of the tenants in- 
dicated “more privacy" as one of the 


reasons for selecting their current apart- 
ment; 9 per cent ranked “more privacy” 
as the first, second or third most impor- 
tant reason. Forty-three per cent of the 
respondents stated that their present 
apartment was quieter than their pre- 
vious apartment, 29 per cent said it was 
noisier, and 28 per cent thought that it 
was about the same. 

Forty per cent of all tenants inter- 
viewed rated the noise level in their pres- 
ent apartment as objectionable. Eight per 
cent of the tenants indicated a willing- 
ness to pay higher rent for an apartment 
free of the noises they found objection- 
able. The additional rent these people 
were willing to pay ranged from $2 to 
$50 per month, with an average addi- 
tional rent of $18.18. 

The proximity of the occupants’ 
apartments to other apartments in the 
same building appeared to influence the 
proportion of tenants objecting to noise 
level or lack of privacy. 

Approximately 53 per cent of the 
tenants interviewed occupying apart- 
ments with neighbors on both sides ob- 
jected to the noise level or lack of pri- 
vacy, and 37 per cent of the tenants with 
neighbors on only one side objected. 
A slightly higher percentage of tenants 
with an apartment overhead objected to 
the noise level, compared with people 
with an apartment below. 

Surprisingly, a smaller percentage of 
tenants living alone objected to the noise 
level or lack of privacy in the develop- 
ments than did couples and families; and 
a greater proportion of tenants with in- 
comes of less than $6,000 per year 
voiced objection to the noise level or 
lack of privacy than did those with higher 
incomes. 


Wall details on this and the following page are typical of those that can be used in garden apart- 
ments, but they are not necessarily the same as the walls in the apartment buildings surveyed. 


Hore 
ON 2x6 PLATE 
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Excessive noise was a cause of com- 
plaints in 11 of the 12 developments, but 
only three managers believed that va- 
cancy rates or turnover were affected by 
excessive noise. According to the man- 
agers, only one tenant in all 12 develop- 
ments left because of noise. 

A smaller proportion of tenants in 
the different developments tended to 
complain about "radio, TV, record 
player" (airborne noises) as the com- 
bined estimated STC ratings of walls and 
floors increased. Similarly, a lower per- 
centage of tenants objected to noise 
caused by "walking or running in apart- 
ment overhead" (impact noise) as the 
estimated IIC of the floors increased. The 
trends were by no means perfect, but 
some correlation appeared to exist. 


The kinds of noise sources 

that people complained about 

The intruding noise sources bothering 
the largest number of people in their 
previous apartment were: 1) walking or 
running in the apartment overhead; 2) 
radio, television, record player; 3) loud 
talking, children playing in other apart- 
ments; 4) walking in halls, on hall steps 
or in adjacent apartments. Seventeen per 
cent of the respondents rated “radio, TV, 
record player" as most important, 15 per 
cent rated ^walking or running in apart- 
ment overhead" as most important, and 
9 per cent rated "plumbing noise from 
other apartments" as most important. 

The features people found objec- 
tionable in their present apartment 
varied with development. "Plumbing 
noise in other apartments" was the most 
frequent kind of noise objected to by 
tenants when all developments were 
combined. 

"Plumbing noise in other apart- 
ments" was rated as the most objection- 
able or second most objectionable fea- 
ture by 16 per cent of all tenants; ^walk- 


Number oí Tenants Estimated Sound Transmission Ratings 


Development Number of Tenants Objecting to Noise or Sound Transmission 


Impact Insulation 


| Number Interviewed Lack of Privacy Class (STC)* Class (11C)** 
Walls Floors Floors 

1 17 4 50 50 49 
2 20 7 49 50 70 
| 3 21 4 49 47 66 
4 22 7 42 49 46 
5 20 4 42 47 69 
6 8 2 39 49 46 
7 18 9 49 39 37 
| 8 22 19 49 39 37 
| 9 24 6 49 38 55 
10 20 6 49 37 33 
| 11 9 1 40 40 32 
| 12 25 22 39 39 37 


* Sound Transmission Class (STC) is a single number rating system for transmission of airborne 
sound measured in accordance with procedures outlined in ASTM Standard E-90-61T. The 
higher the numerical rating, the more effective the assembly. 

** Impact Insulation Class (IIC) is a single number rating system for transmission of impact noise. 
The higher the numerical rating, the more effective the assembly impact noise. The ИС value 
has been proposed by the National Bureau of Standards to replace the Impact Noise Rating 
(INR) currently in use. Values are roughly 50 points higher than corresponding INR numbers, 
which means that all ЇЇС numbers have positive values. 


ing or running in apartment overhead" 
was rated similarly by 15 per cent of 
the respondents. 


How the survey was conducted: profiles 
of the apartments and the occupants 

A total of 12 garden apartment develop- 
ments located in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Detroit, and Des Moines were studied. 
Of the apartments, nine were FHA in- 
sured and three were conventionally fi- 
nanced. The developments were from 
one to five years old and consisted of 
buildings two or three stories in height. 
The number of apartment units in each 
development ranged from 47 to 305. 
Only single-floor apartments were con- 
sidered; no townhouse-type apartments 
were included in the survey. 

The manager and a sample of cur- 
rent tenants were interviewed in each 
development by representatives of the 
lowa State University Statistical Labora- 
tory. 

Most occupants interviewed in the 
sample apartments were either single 
persons or couples without children. The 


annual income of tenants in the sample 
apartments ranged from less than $6,000 
to more than $16,000; an income be 
tween $6,000 and $9,000 was most сот: 
mon. The rental rates for apartments ir 
the sample ranged from $87.50 to 
$195.00 per month, depending on the 
development and the size of the apart- 
ment. Most apartments sampled had 
other apartments on one side and above 
and or below; some had apartments оп 
both side. More than 85 per cent of those 
interviewed indicated that they were bet- 
ter satisfied with their present apartment 
than with their previous apartment. The 
vacancy rate in the developments studied 
ranged from 0 to 17.5 per cent; the av- 
erage length of tenancy varied from 11 
to 36 months. 


This article is published as Journal Paper No 
J-5828 of the lowa Agriculture and Home Eco 
nomics Experiment Station, Ames, lowa. Projec 
No. 1161. The research was supported by tht 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and by the Department of Forestry, lowa Agri 
culture and Home Economics Experiment Sta 
tion. 


STAGGERED 
2"43" STUDS 


5/8" GYPSUM 
SEES, 


43 STC WITHOUT INSUL. 
52 STC WITH 3" INSUL. 


3" BLANKET 
INSULATION —— 


5/8" GYPSUM 
WALL BOARD 
LAMINATED 
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POLISHED MISCO 


for clear vision with 
fire protection 


Wherever fire control is part of built-in safety ...in windows, 
doorways, walls, skylights...wire glass finds growing use in 
regular specifications. Yet, not all wire glass is listed by Under- 
writers' Laboratories, Inc. as fire retardant*. Mississippi Glass 
is one of only two sources for wire glass so listed. 


When you design with fire control in mind, specify with confi- 
dence in the proved protection of Polished MISCO Wire Glass. 
It permits full vision and maximum light transmittance. The 
diamond-shaped netting is inconspicuous, yet protectively visi- 
ble to alert floor traffic and avert danger from human impact. 


*To qualify for this “Fire Retardant” listing, Mississippi Wire Glass 
had to withstand the furnace test given by Underwriters' Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Wire glass windows in a removable wall are placed 
in a gas-fired furnace. Temperature is raised to 1600? F. in 45 
minutes and held at this point for 15 minutes. The wall is then 
removed and the glass is subjected to a 1/4" stream from а fire 
hose at 35 to 40 Ibs. of pressure. The Ae: 
glass must remain in the sash, sub- dS D tatories Jn 
stantially unchanged except for any EE مہ‎ 


cracking due to thermal shock. Actual | rime wiNDOWS anD Doors 
ISSUE NO, tot 


test scenes are shown in our 30 minute | zississip»i ciass cO 
film “Rolled Glass by Mississippi.” ма m USA 


ATTRACTIVE 
WALL SECTIONS 


with full-vision range 


Give the “open” feel to interiors 
through walls that make full use of 
natural light. The smooth surface of 
Polished MISCO makes attractive 
wall sections that are easy to keep 
that way. The diamond-shaped 
mesh is inconspicuous. . . just visi- 
ble enough to ward off floor traffic 
accidents from unawareness of 
glazed openings. Its basic fire re- 
tardant ability checks smoke and 
flame. The sturdy steel webbing 
holds glazing fast in its frame under 
prolonged heat exposure. 


PHOTECTIVE 
WINDOWS 
that give clear view 


Transmit natural daylight through 
windows that are glazed sentinels 
against fire, breakage, vandalism, 
and forced entry. Polished MISCO 
provides window areas with fire re- 
tardant protection,. while maintain- 
ing clear vision and the sense of 
spaciousness that comes from 
greater light transmittance. Missis- 
sippi Wire Glass has been looked to 
by architects and engineers as the 
approved fire retardant glazing 
through more than 60 years. 


For more data, circle 69 on inquiry card 


SKYLIGHT 
GLAZING 
dramatic and functional 


No need for protective screening 
above and below. MISCO's strong 
steel diamond-shaped webbing is 
already fused in where it not only 
protects against impact from above 
or below but also prevents shatter- 
ing that releases ordinary glass for 
dangerous fall out. Listed ‘‘Fire Re- 
tardant" by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., Polished MISCO holds 
fast against fire spread under in- 
tense heat. Bring more light in from 
above safely, with fire retardant 
Polished MISCO. 


Patterned MISCO 


Protection plus diffusion for controlled light direction and obscurity 
for varying degrees of privacy and heat absorption where required. 


All 14" MISCO Patterned Wire Glass 
is listed s 


ters Laboratori 
Underwriters’ а= ешн Jag 


INSPECTED 


Laboratories, | rias WINDOWS ano DOORS 
ISSUE NO. 101 

Inc. MISSISSIPPI CLASS CO 

р MADE IN U.S.A. 


See our catalog in Sweet's Ө 


COOLITE MISCO 


Because of its long history in the manu- 
facture of wire glass that has always met 
Underwriters' requirements, Mississippi 
Glass is a natural source for technical 
information on various requirements in 
glazing applications. Architects and engi- 
neers are urged to consult with our spe- 


For more data, circle 69 on inquiry card 


cialists for possibilities in dramatic use ‹ 
glass and particularly on safety requin 
ments. Mississippi Glass is available fro! 
most leading distributors of quality gla: 
in the principal cities of the United State 
and in Canada from Canadian Pittsburg 
Industries, Ltd., Hobbs Glass Division. 


MISSISSIPPI GLASS COMPANY 
88 Angelica Street • St. Louis, Missouri 63147 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO • ATLANTA * DALLAS • SAN FRANCISCO • FULLERTON, CALIF. 


Largest Domestic Manufacturer of Rolled, Figured and Wired Glass 


BUILDING COMPONENTS 


Application and specification of materials and equipment 


1. SEAMLESS WATERPROOFING 
2. HRE-RESISTANT STAIR UNITS 


Fluid polysulphide membrane simplifies deck waterproofing 


The plywood and fir roof deck over a residential 
library was entirely waterproofed by a polysulfide 
based liquid. The two-part compound is mixed in 
buckets, poured onto the subdecking, and paddled 
on in the normal manner for spreading adhesives. 
The membrane was then covered with tongue- 
and-groove fir decking treated with .creosote and 
caulked with white polysulfide. The house was de- 
signed by architects Micklewright and Montford. 


A promising new material developed to 
simplify fussy deck waterproofing tech- 
niques consists of a polysulfide liquid 
polymer, made by Thiokol Chemical 
Corporation, and coal tar compound 
which hardens to a homogeneous, ad- 
hesive membrane. Designed to serve in 
the same areas as traditional three-ply 
felt built-up membranes and synthetic 
rubber sheets and films, this new water- 
proofing can be applied to concrete, 
wood and a wide variety of surfaces and 
textures without pretreatment; is re- 
puted to maintain its bond and flexi- 
bility under extreme temperatures; and 
eliminates complicated joining апа 
splicing details, all special flashing, cap- 
strips, tapes and caulking. 

Because it is relatively free flowing, 
it can bridge construction joints and 
small cracks during application, self- 
seals joints between floor and curbs or 
walls, and can easily be applied around 
drain and service fittings. The surface 
need not be pretreated and may even 
be damp; the material, called Thiodeck, 
has been applied to damp concrete with- 
out losing any of its bonding character- 
istics. It adheres even to jagged surfaces 
that would puncture sheet waterproof- 
ing. Curing and priming of the concrete 
or other substrate is unnecessary, and 
special coating to ensure chemical com- 
patibility is eliminated. The membrane is, 
moreover, immune to the effects of soil, 
chemicals, salts and fuels, which often 
impair conventional garage deck, factory 
and below-grade waterproofing. 

Although it has most often been 
used on two-course concrete slabs—for 
parking decks and bridges—Thiodeck is 
suited to a wide range of uses: below- 
grade waterproofing for foundations and 
cavity walls; above-grade for promenade 
deck systems and other areas exposed 
to weather and heavy traffic; for con- 
ventional terrazzo and quarry tile floors; 
or for wood roof decks such as on the 
building pictured to the left. 

The compound was formulated and 
is distributed by Toch Brothers, Inc., of 
Paterson, New Jersey. 
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New prefab stair units include structural fire-resistant walls 


Perlite concrete is poured on ground into welded steel stud partition. Mock-up of the stair unit 
show structural studs with concrete in place on far wall. The fully enclosed unit is positioned by 
crane onto second floor of a typical apartment installation. Architect: Edmund W. Dreyfuss. 
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Prefab steel stairs аге by now familiar to 
architects and for many buildings are 
favored over concrete or steel for their 
precision factory fabrication and cheap, 
speedy erection. Once stacked, how- 
ever, the structural stair units have gen- 
erally been enclosed by conventional 
masonry walls, a time-consuming on- 
site task. 

Now prefabrication extends to the 
walls as well, employing perlite con- 
crete as the principle fire-resistive me- 
dium: the new technique integrates 
walls, doorways and stairs in neat full- 
story loadbearing packages, fire-resistant 
and prefinished, which can be stacked 
story upon story as fast as the units can 
be crane-lifted into place. The cost of 
the new prewrapped stair system has 
been shown in actual construction to 
be 15 to 20 per cent lower than stairs 
of poured and formed concrete or steel 
stairs with on-site constructed enclosing 
walls. 

Replacing the structural corner posts 
of the conventional pre-erected stair 
unit is a cage of light-gage steel studs, 
which provide at once reinforcement 
for a lightweight expanded perlite wall 
and, on the opposite face, attachment 
for gypsum wall boards. A perlite con- 
crete wall was chosen instead of lath 
and plaster wall, which could not have 
withstood transportation to the site. 
The wall section of a typical installation, 
such as in the walk-up apartment build- 
ings pictured at left, includes 3%-in. 
light-gage steel studs and 2Y2-in. ex- 
panded perlite. The exposed wall sur- 
face, which can vary in treatment, is in 
this case marble aggregate. On the apart- 
ment wall side is a double layer oí 
gypsum wallboard. The construction 
time for each of the four-story stair units 
was 50 man-hours. Comparable labor 
for cinder-block, face brick enclosed 
stairs was estimated at 500 man-hours 

The lightweight perlite concrete i: 
poured into welded steel stud partitions 
which are then erected to support and 
enclose steel stairs transported to the 
site. The unit is hoisted by crane intc 
position where gypsum wallboard anc 
stairlanding elements are attached. Pour- 
ing of the concrete can be done either 
at the factory or on-site. 

The technique was jointly devel. 
oped by Earl Mulitz of Potomac Iror 
Works, Inc., Dell Ewing of Inland Stee 
and James O’Brien of the Atlantic Perlite 
Со. 

Architect of the walk-up apartmen! 
buildings, located near Washington, D.C. 
was Edmund W. Dreyfuss. The Mercury 
Construction Co. was contractor. 


ACOUSTICAL BLOCKS / Туре AA and 
Type BB Soundblox are 8 in. by 8 in. by 
16 in. sound-absorbing masonry units 
with three cavities that are closed at the 
top and have three slots on the exposed 
face. The slots enable the cavities to act 
as damped resonators. Type AA has nar- 
row slots and unfilled cavities. The cavi- 
ties-of the wider-slotted BB blocks con- 
ain incombustible fibrous filler ele- 
ments. Type AA units offer a relatively 
smooth sound absorption curve with 
highest values below 500 cps. They are 
suggested for covering large wall areas 
without overtreatment of the high fre- 
quencies. Type BB units cover the range 
of 125 to 4,000 cps. = The Proudfoot 


Company, Inc., Greenwich, Conn. 
Circle 300 on inquiry card 


YLON-HEAD SHEETING SCREWS / Ex- 
eptional  weatherability апа color 


PRODUCT REPORTS 


For more information circle selected item numbers on Reader Service Inquiry Card, pages 235-236 


matching are major advantages of screws 
available in 11 basic colors. The nylon 
head is permanently joined to a hard- 
ened steel shank by injection molding. 
Special design of the shank is reported 
to prevent any turning of the head on the 
shank under torque forces. A tapered 
outer edge of the head and an inner ring 
molded on the recessed underside or 
face provide a double seal against mois- 
ture and other corrosive agents. = Atlas 


Bolt & Screw Co., Cleveland. 
Circle 301 on inquiry card 


FIBERGLASS-REINFORCED PLASTIC / 


Krinklglas is transparent, translucent, or 
opaque and the color is permanent. It is 
virtually unbreakable; can be cut, drilled 
and worked by conventional carpentry 
tools. It can be factory-shaped or formed 
to any requirements, is rigid or flexible, 
and can be fire-retardent. Krinklglas of- 
fers many colors, can have an inlay pat- 
tern, picture or surface ornamentation or 
design, and it has a multi-faceted texture 
that draws and refracts the light in a 
three-dimensional effect. Suggested ap- 
plications include entranceways, double- 
panelled curtain-walls, window  treat- 
ments, church windows, partitions and 
room dividers. It has been used for desk 
and table tops, cabinets, and lamps. = 
Dimensional Plastics Corporation, Hia- 
leah, Fla. 


Circle 302 on inquiry card 


WALL PANELS / Translucent fiberglass- 
reinforced plastic wall panels at the 
Motel Utica (N.Y.) were fabricated from 
acrylic sheet and glass-reinforced poly- 
ester-resin encapsulated kraft paper 
honeycomb. Panel translucency allows 
light to enter rooms without sacrificing 
privacy in an area close to street traffic. 
For four years these panels have shown 
good insulating properties and have re- 
quired little maintenance. * Pittsburgh 


Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh. 
Circle 303 on inquiry card 


SHOCK-FREE WOOL / A pile yarn of 


pure wool blended with a minute 
amount of Brunsmet (developed by 
Brunswick Corporation) stainless steel 
fiber makes carpet free of static sparks 
permanently. Brunsmet, drawn to a thin- 
ness of 8-microns, eliminates the static 
buildup by dissipating the charge evenly 
through the carpeting. * Wool Bureau, 
New York City. 


Circle 304 on inquiry card 


more products on page 168 
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OFFICE LITERATURE 


For more information circle selected item numbers on Reader Service Inquiry Card, pages 235-236 


ALUMINUM / Duranodic 300 is the sub- 
ject of a 20-page, two-color booklet that 
describes the super-hard finishing tech- 
nique in terms of its application in ex- 
terior architectural exposures. The finish 
is said to impart a tough aluminum oxide 
surface which is integral with the metal. 
The finishes contain no dyes or pig- 
ments; the colors are imparted by the 
alloy itself. Included in the booklet are 
seven color chips indicative of the range 
of hues—from light bronze to black— 
available on sheet or extruded sections. 


The booklet lists such recent applications 
as John Hancock Center, Chicago; Con- 
vention Hall, Cleveland; and Gateway 
Towers, Pittsburgh. * Aluminum Com- 


pany of America, Pittsburgh.* 
Circle 400 on inquiry card 


HOSPITAL INTERIORS / “Hospital Plan- 
ning Guide Book" is an 8-page brochure 
that is meant to help "plan attractive, 
practical, and easy-to-maintain hospital 
interiors." Highlighted in the brochure 
are the special hygienic qualities of 


NEW TOOL 


Brand new manual. Free 


For the architect 


Instant facts 


Architectural finishing systems 


Nine sections 


Surfaces common to structures 


General conditions 


Shop coats 


Master specifications 


Product descriptions and data 


Handsome 3-ring binder 


Write on your company letterhead 


Architectural Service Dept. 


Box Twenty-Two 


Buffalo, N. Y. 14240 


PRATT & LAMBERT, INC. 


For more data, circle 70 on inquiry card 
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Vicrtex vinyl wallcoverings, which pro- 
vide protection from bacteria. The book 
pictures examples of the more than 60 
styles and hundreds of colors and com- 
binations available = L. Е. Carpenter 
and Company, Inc., New York City.* 


Circle 401 on inquiry card 


HAND-CARVED DOORS / Wood doors 
designed for residences, restaurants or 
offices are featured in a 6-page brochure. 
The carved designs appliqued on 3 ft by 
6 ft 8 in. solid core stock are for both in- 
terior and exterior use. = Maderas de 


Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Circle 402 on inquiry card 


METAL BAR GRATING / A 24-page illus- 
trated manual, which has been under de- 
velopment for several years by a commit- 
tee that included representatives of the 
major producers of steel and aluminum 
gratings, reflects practices recommended 
by leading manufacturers. The "Metal 
Bar Grating Manual" is an up-to-date, au- 
thoritative technical reference. т Na- 
tional Association of Architectural Metal 
Manufacturers, Chicago. 

Circle 403 on inquiry card 


SPEAKER SYSTEMS / Brochure describes 
systems for theaters, night clubs, audi- 
toriums, arenas, stadiums, and churches. 
Components of the systems are illus- 
trated. * Altec Lansing, Anaheim, Calif.* 

Circle 404 on inquiry card 


HEATING-COOLING-VENTILATING / 
Bulletin explains graphically how Adapt- 
Aire roof-top units manufactured for 
school applications flexibly meet re- 
quirements regardless of architect's or 
engineer's design. * Mammoth Indus- 


tries, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Circle 405 on inquiry card 


CHURCH INTERIORS / “The Liturgical 
Elements of the Church Interior" is a 16- 
page folder telling how to comply with 
requirements enunciated by the Vatican 
in documents from Vatican Council 11. 
= Rambusch Company, New York City.* 


Circle 406 on inquiry card 


SINKS / A 47-page catalog presents stain- 
less-steel units for residential, commer- 
cial, industrial and institutional installa- 
tion. Featured are one-, two-, and three- 
compartment models, as well as match- 
ing trim, faucets and fittings. = Elkay 


Manufacturing Company, Broadview, 111.* 
Circle 407 on inquiry card 


*Additional product information in Sweet's 


Architectural File 


more literature on page 202 


SRAD EY] 


from Bradley! 


Who likes what їп a hospital bed luminaire? 


PATIENTS like the bottom light. Here's a soft fluorescent 
reading light for the patient's use. And this is one light that 
meets the IES-recommended hospital specification: 30 foot- 
candles at the normal reading position in a patient's bed. 
Patient comfort means a lot, too. Mounted up by ceiling, any 
heat from this fixtüre is kept well above the patient's head. 


NURSES AND DOCTORS like the top light. The top light 
functions as a routine examination light that can be controlled 
from a wall switch or a pull chain. LPI's new Serenity luminaire 
installs at the junction of the wall and ceiling. This puts it up 
and out of the way of patients, doctors, nurses and hospital 
personnel. Frees the wall behind the patient for things like a 
nurse call system or a traction apparatus. 


ADMINISTRATORS like both lights. And why not? LPI's 
Serenity luminaire covers all of the concerns of the adminis- 
trator. Like preventing objectionable spill light at adjacent 
beds with directional acrylic lenses. Or having the fixture up 
by the ceiling so that patients can't pull it down while trying 


Answers that count with 
the people who count. 
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to pull themselves up. And there's no housekeeping because 
there's no wall-projecting surface to catch dust. Administra- 
tors can also rest assured that maintenance men will hardly 
be aware of Serenity's existence, except for an easy relamping. 
And of course it’s UL listed. 


ARCHITECTS like its lighting efficiency, crisp design. With 
Serenity’s three sharply controlled light patterns, an architect 
can put light where he wants it. And the clean, crisp lines of 
LPI's luminaire fit right in with good architectural design for 
new construction or for remodeling. Virtually the entire visible 
area of this fixture, excluding lenses, is anodized, extruded 
aluminum. And this can make the difference that counts with 
an architect. (Of course, many architects have become familiar 
over the years with LPI's tradition of quality fluorescent 
luminaires.) 


Want to know more about the new Serenity fluorescent lumi- 
naire for hospital beds? Then contact an LPI representative, 
or write directly to us. 


FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING 


Lighting Products Inc., Highland Park, Illinois 60035 


For more data, circle 72 on inquiry card 


Moving nature indoors is easy... 
with trees, plants and ceramic tile. 
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The pleasures of an indoor garden are a 7 
obvious. But, an atrium is often gained at #2 ә Bie 
. + Р ‚д А T4 H ёг: > 
the expense of convenience, or given a self- ài $27 АЕ 


defeating "fish bowl" treatment. =, 

Architect Ray Heuholt, A.I.A., solved 
this dilemma by combining living things 
and a natural material — ceramic tile — 
in this Des Moines, Iowa home. A ceramic 
mosaic floor surrounds the atrium and 
covers the family room, entranceway, 
kitchen, bath and halls. The atrium can 
be maintained simply, without worrying 
about water, soil, spilled gravel or falling 
leaves. 

Ceramic wall tile and decorator tile are 
also used in the house for which Des 
Moines Marble & Mantle Co. served as tile contractor. 

The colors, shapes, sizes, textures and patterns of American ceramic 
tile are endless. The ‘seal at right on every carton of Certified Quality Tile 48 
is your assurance of tile that is regularly tested by an independent ,9"""^w, 
laboratory to meet the most rigid government specifications.: For 7 Ж 
information write: Tile Council of America Inc., 800 Second Ave., 45 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Кле оа 
MEMBER COMPANIES: American Olean Tile Co., Inc. * Combridge Tile Monufacturing Co. * Continental Ceramic Corporation * Florida Tile 
Industries, Inc. * Gulf States Ceramic Tile Co. * Keystone Ridgeway Company, Inc. * Lone Star Ceramics Co. * Ludowici-Celadon Company 


Marshall Tiles, Inc. * Mid-State Tile Company * Monarch Tile Manufacturing Inc. * Pomona Tile Manufacturing Co. * Sparta Ceramic 
Company * Summitville Tiles, Inc. * Texeramics Inc. * United States Ceramic Tile Co. * Wenczel Tile Company * Western States Ceramic Corp. 


For more data, circle 73 on inquiry card 
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Last year 
hundreds of 
architects 
called on 


Paragon 


for 
quality 
pool products 


& specifications 


AREN’T 
YOU 
MISSING 
OUT 


More and more, creative architects 
are calling upon Paragon for equip- 
ment, details and specifications to 
aid in the design of commercial, in- 
stitutional and residential swimming 
pools. That's because Paragon 
spares no effort in producing the 
ultimate in durability and perform- 
ance for every one of its more than 
500 quality pool products. In addi- 
tion, our staff of skilled engineers 
and product designers stand ready 
to answer any questions that may 
arise regarding custom design fab- 
rications. The interested architect 
need only request, in writing, for 
individual scale drawings, specifica- 
tion sheets or other. product data. 
See Sweet's Architectural Catalog 
File 36c/PA or send for your copy. 


Paragon Swimming Pool Co., Inc. E 
Dept. AR | 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 


Mfrs. of Quality Pool Products 


| Please send me a copy of Sweet's | 
| Arch. Catalog File 36c/PA. 


For more data, circle 74 on inquiry card 
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PRODUCT REPORTS 


continued from page 163 


U-SHAPED LAMP / The 2-foot-long fluo- 
rescent lamp was developed to “assist 
architects and designers to obtain a 
‘square look’ in outdoor and indoor 
lighting. It is said to be equal in light out- 
put to conventional straight-line, four- 
foot fluorescent lamps. * Sylvania Light- 


ing Center, Danvers, Mass. 
Circle 305 on inquiry card 


HIGH-INTENSITY LAMPS / The 275-watt 
Lucalox lamp is the second size in a 
growing line of high-intensity sodium 
discharge -lamps. Its efficiency is 100 
lumens per watt, only 5 lumens fewer 
than the 400-watt version. Since it gives a 
third more light than a 400-watt clear 
mercury lamp, it offers the benefits of 
more light and lower costs. It is the same 
physical size and has the same light- 
center length as the 400-watt lamp and 
can be operated effectively in many fix- 
tures designed for the 400-watt size. = 
General Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Circle 306 on inquiry card 


SWITCH AND PILOT LIGHT / Single pole 
AC Quiet Switch with a light indicator 
can be wired as a night light or as a pilot 
light. Other features include oversize 
silver cadmium oxide contacts, and ter- 
minals that accept numbers 10, 12, and 
14 wire. = Slater Electric Inc., Glen 


Cove, New York. 
Circle 307 on inquiry card 


more products on page 172 


For more information, 
write or call any of the 
Institute members listed below: 


MO-SAI INSTITUTE, INC. 
Q 110 Social Hall Ave., 


=; Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 


Members, Producers' Council 


BADGER CONCRETE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1068 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54902 


BEER PRECAST CONCRETE LIMITED 
110 Manville Road 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada 


BUEHNER & COMPANY, INC. 
Р.О. Box 1370 
Mesa, Arizona 85201 


CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE CO. 
Р.О. Box 41 
Allston, Massachusetts 02134 


ECONOMY CAST STONE CO. 
Р.О. Box 3-P 
Richmond, Virginia 23207 


FORMIGLI SALES COMPANY 
Suite 1208, 6 Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 


GOODSTONE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
470 Hollenbeck Street 
Rochester, New York 14621 


GRASSI AMERICAN CORP. 
111 South Maple Avenue 
South San Francisco, California 94080 


HAMILTON CONCRETE PRODUCTS CO. | 
1401 East 39th Street 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37407 


HARTER CONCRETE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1628 West Main Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73106 


INTERPACE 

PRECAST CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
2855 West Pomona Boulevard 
Pomona, California 91766 


JACKSON STONE COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 4355, Fondren Station 
Jackson, Mississippi 39216 


OLYMPIAN STONE COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 685 
Redmond, Washington 98052 


OOLITE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P.O. Box 877, Ojus Branch 
Miami, Florida 33163 


PLASTICRETE CORPORATION 
1883 Dixwell Avenue 
Hamden, Connecticut 06514 


THE GEO. RACKLE & SONS CO. 
Newburg Station 
Cleveland, Ohio 44105 


READY-TO-POUR CONCRETE CO. 
P.O. Box 5025 
Boise, Idaho 83702 


SEKIGAHARA STONE CO., LTD. 
2-11-1 Takara-Cho, Chuo-Ku 
Tokyo, Japan 


SOUTHERN CAST STONE CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 1669 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37901 


TEXAS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
8100 Carpenter Freeway 
Dallas, Texas 75247 


WILSON CONCRETE COMPANY 
Р.О. Box 56 

Red Oak, lowa 51566 

Р.О. Box 7208 

South Omaha Station 

Omaha, Nebraska 68107 
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i surface of exposed white q 
ng exterior shtens the offices. Mo-Sai w walls, two windows wide 
nd one story high, form the complete wall unit. € Clip angles cast in the 
o-Sai are bolted to plates in the concrete floor slabs. Tinted glass windows 


unded both top and bottom were zippered with neoprene gaskets into grooves 


st in the Mo-Sai. The deeply sculptured windowalls accent the rounded win 
PRECAST, PRESTRESSED 


Mo-Sa А ONC 
e Mo-Sai also covers WITH EXPOSED AGGREGATE 


FROM RECORD HOUSES OF 1967 


1 Island Residence, Long Island Sound, New York. 
Architect: Ulrich Franzen & Associates. Photo 
by Robert Damora 

2 Gonzales House, Paradise Valley, Arizona. Ar- 
chitect: Bennie M. Gonzales. Photo by Bill 
Sears 

3 Private Residence, Connecticut. Architect: Ed- 
ward Larrabee Barnes. Photo by Joseph W. 
Molitor 

4 Woo House, Los Angeles. Architect: Young 
Woo. Photo by Leland Lee 


Coming in mid-May... 


RECORD HOUSES OF 1968 


Featuring... 
The 20 Houses of the Year 


A year in preparation, RECORD HOUSES 
OF 1968 will present the work of a wide 
variety of architects ranging from the 
well-known to talented unknown archi- 
tects new to the ranks of major inno- 
vators. The houses will win for their 
architects and owners Architectural 
Record’s coveted Annual Award of Excel- 
lence for House Design. All 20 award- 
winning houses are fully detailed with 
photographs (many in full color), plans 
and schematics. This highly visual pres- 
entation of each house, coupled with a 
clear statement of the problems and pur- 
poses behind its planning, will make 
RECORD HOUSES OF 1968 an ideal tool 
for opening your client’s eyes to ways in 
which architecture can serve their indi- 


vidual needs, aspirations and way of life. 


RECORD HOUSES OF 1968 comes to you 
as part of your subscription to Architec- 
tural Record. And again in 1968, RECORD 
HOUSES will be distributed to the 
nation’s 23,000 foremost builders to ac- 
celerate the healthy trend toward greater 
architect-builder collaboration on tract 
housing. The house building and buying 
public will find it on sale at leading book 


stores. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD Ё токул 


A McGRAW-HILL MARKET-DIRECTED PUBLICATION 


PRODUCT REPORTS 


continued from page 168 COMMERCIAL CARPET / Technique for trucks and chairs without special caster 
carpeting boasts the best features of soft- or mats. = Jute Carpet Backing Coun 

^ and hard-surface floor coverings. Jute- cil, Inc., New York City. 
backed carpet with a tight, durable pile . Circle 308 on inquiry car 
is installed without under-padding and 
cemented directly to a concrete floor or, 
in some instarices, to previously installed 
asphalt tile. The carpet is recommended 
where there is heavy foot, chair, and cart 
movement, because, while it features 
warmth, decoration, a high degree of 
sound absorption, long wear, and easy 
maintenance, it has a surface firmness 
that permits easy movement of carts, 


2 2d UNUSUAL DOOR PULLS / Series с 
handcrafted pulls are original sculptures 


E ڪڪ‎ | designs by three artists. One group is cas 

| | in aluminum and has an antique patina c 

>| =. / === == === ЕЕ 3 black and natural aluminum. Another i 
"| ALL-AROUND / === === کڪ‎ SS \ cast in brass and has a verde finish. | 
Lf! ——— UU» ^^" "c 


DON'T SETTLE FOR JUST ANY OVERHEAD 
INSIST ON THE BEST...RóWay OF COURSE 


To protect the integrity of appearance and to allow all-around 
building performance, overhead doors must be selected that will 
carry out the original intention of the designer. 


Accepting just any overhead door may be a sacrifice to design 

as well as door performance. More than thirty-eight years of | 
service to the architect and specifier have earned RoWay the | 
reputation for being the reliable of the overheads. 


Specify RoWay and immediately a full spectrum of door ma- 
terials, designs and accessories open up creative areas of 
development. And RoWay distributors are trained to service 
what they sell. 


These are but two of the reasons why you should specify WASTE RECEPTACLES / Two ash receive 
RóWay for all-around performance. waste receptacles (vertical and hor 
zontal) are readily mounted to any su 
face with adhesive or mechanical fastei 


COMMERCIAL | ers. Available in mirror or satin alum 

Ol, EVE ROWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY num, golden or statuary bronze, and Ti 

INDUSTRIAL Rese — — _ Tone brass finishes. = Smith Metal Ar 
RESIDENTIAL [Cn = c ELE ge Company, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 

es See 309/342-4171 Circle 310 on inquiry ca 
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” Investigate 


Behavior of Open Web Steel Joists 


This is the engineering-research laboratory at the 
University of Kansas. In process is a study on the 
behavior of the compression chords in variously 
designed open web steel joists under concentrated 
and uniform loading. 

The Steel Joist Institute sponsors “fact finding 
sessions” like this in a number of university labo- 
ratories throughout the country. New ideas in joist 
materials and design, such as high-strength steels 
and the various methods of bridging, are checked 
out thoroughly before governing design criteria 
are established for steel joist standards. Manu- 


facturers can also have investigations conducted 
on their J- and H-Series joist designs to deter- 
mine conformance with SJI standards and speci- 
fications. 


For complete information on 
open web steel joists and their 
practical application, write to- 
day for the SJI's Specifications 
and Load Tables. This com- 
plete working handbook is 
yours without charge. 


n IT 
UUL 


DuPont Circle Bidg., Washington, D. C. 20036 э” 
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Another Von Duprin Breakthrough at UL А25 


NO. 
VON DUPRIN  INDPLS, IND 
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the only complete line of Fire Exit Hardware 


VON DUPRIN, 


VON 


DUPRIN 


INC. 
LTD. 


400 WEST 


903 


SIMARD 


Concealed 
Fire Exit Hardware 


The Von Duprin concealed vertical rod Fire Exit Hard- 
ware is now listed by Underwriters' Laboratories for use 
on B, C, D and E label fire doors in openings up to 8' by 8’. 
No astragal . . . no coordinator. 

Available with exit only func- 

tion, or with outside (hinge 

side) lever operation. 

For complete details on 

this newly listed ap- 

plication of Fire Exit 

Hardware, write 


for Bulletin 676. 


Surjace 
Mounted Fire 
Exit Hardware 


Another major breakthrough by Von Duprin in Fire Exit 
Hardware listings at Underwriters' Laboratories! For the 
first time, you can now use a pair of vertical rod devices 
on B, C, D and E label fire doors. Without an astragal! 
Without a coordinator! And in openings up to 8' by 8'. 
And you have a choice between surface applied devices, 
or the concealed devices above. Write for Bulletin 676. 


ё ( L] 
8817 8817TP 8813 8819TL 8817TL 
Exit Key locks Key locks Thumbturn Thumbturn 
only thumbpiece knob operates device operates device 
except when only when key 
locked by key is used 


MARYLAND STREET * INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46225 


ST. 


CHAMBLY, QUEBEC 
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Outstanding books from WILEY— fulfilling 
the need for concise, accurate explanations of 
a multitude of practical engineering problems 


Simplified Engineering for 
Architects and Builders 
| Fourth Edition 


| By HARRY PARKER, University of Pennsylvania. 
Having already gone through twenty-eight printings in the first 

| three editions, this classic book has been revised primarily to 
conform to two recently revised important building codes: The 
American Institute of Steel Construction's Specification for Design, 
Fabrication and Erection of Structural Steel for Buildings, revised 
in 1963, and The American Concrete Institute’s Building Code 
Requirements for Reinforced Concrete, revised in 1963. In addition 
to explaining design procedures as required by these two recent 
codes, the book includes data and specifications relating to the 
new steels that are now available. 1967 361 pages $7.50 


Building Structures Primer 


By JAMES E. AMBROSE, University of Southern California, 
Fills a long-standing need for a concise, comprehensive presentation 
of the basic principles of structural behavior and the vocabulary of 
contemporary building structural materials and systems. Building 
Structures Primer will launch the student of building design or 
structural engineering into more intensive study, giving a quick, 
broad orientation that will stimulate his interest in more detailed 
courses. 1967 123 pages $7.95 


Structural Matrix Analysis for the Engineer 
By JOHN ROBINSON, University of Southampton, England. 


| Foreword by JOHN S. PRZEMIENIECKI. 
n An introductory and highly practical presentation. of matrix 
methods for structural analysis that is а much needed addition to 


literature on the subject. Both displacement and force approaches 
are described and a force method which incorporates the rank 


BUI LDI NG BLOC K COATE R technique, referred to as "The Rank Force Method", is presented. 


1966 344 pages $11.95 


Perfect paint base, perfect moisture barrier for con- Vertical Transportation: 
crete block. In one operation, PRIME "n FILL primes, oper рр 
fills, and surfaces the block. Moisture cannot get through 
this impenetrable barrier; PRIME "n FILL seals every 


Elevators and Escalators 


By GEORGE К. STRAKOSCH, Ofis Elevator Company. 
This extremely well-received book objectively reviews the relation 


void in the block. The surface becomes hard, dense, and of elevators and escalators to people and to buildings and completely 

non-porous — a perfect base for all vinyl acrylic or oil- appraises all of the factors related to vertical transportation. The 
> = * 7 x major theme, essentially the theme of a properly elevatored build- 

base coatings. The basic cconomy of block construction ing, is to determine the needs of the people that the system must 

is extended right to the finish, when you use this low serve. 1967 365 pages $15.00 

cost, high quality, time-tested product on exterior and 3 

interior surfaces. Paint goes farther — usually covers Space Structures: Proceedings of the Inter- 

perfectly with one finish coat. national Conference on Space Structures, 


So forget the problems and high London, 1966 
cost of painting concrete block. Edited by R. M. DAVIES, University of Surrey. 
Just PRIME "n FILL...then paint. Covers new developments in assessments of stress distribution in 


space structures, influence of the electronic computer on analysis, 
construction in steel, tubular steel, aluminum, plastics, reinforced 
concrete skeletal components and other materials. 1968 In press 


THE SYNKOLOID COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES * ATLANTA Effective Writing 


For Engineers, Managers, and Scientists 
By H. J. TICHY, Hunter College of tbe City University of New 


York. 
With lively sympathy, understanding, and humor, Effective Writing 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION helps the professional meet every writing problem of his working 


day. 1966 337 pages $5.95 


“Tht R : THE SYNKOLOID COMPANY 3345 Medford Street, 
Los Angeles, California 90063 


Gentlemen: Tell me more about PRIME 'n FILL. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


NAME - 605 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY ج‎ 


1 STATE Ae Cope — از‎ 
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GOING UP 


Another SCHOOL sealed with Dow Corning 780 building sealant 


COMING UP 


30 yours of freedom from leaks! 


This silicone rubber elastomer is so uniquely weather-resistant, 
industry sources project 30 years or more of leak-free service 
when the sealant is properly applied in a well designed joint. 
That's ten years longer than they project for any other class 
of sealant! 

Put Dow Corning? 780 building sealant at the head of your list of 
long-life components. It belongs. Why design for anything less? 
See Sweets for Dow Corning 780 building sealant and Terraseal 
1009 polyurethane sealant for horizontal traffic joints. They're 
both extra long life. Or drop us a line for FREE DEMONSTRA- 
TION SAMPLE and full particulars. Address Dow Corning 
Corporation, Dept. A 8410, Midland, Michigan 48640. Offer good 
only in U.S.A. 


DOW CORNING 
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Weather- Stripping 
Sound -Proofing 
Light-Proofing 
Thresholds 


T x 


Adjustable Sound Proof Door Stop #170 


ZERO #170 Adjustable Door Stop 
shown above is only one of 175 full 
size drawings to be found in the 
new 1968 catalog. Write for your 
copy today. 


Our 44th year of service to architects. 


ZERO WEATHER STRIPPING CO., INC. 


415 Concord Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 10455 (212) LUdlow 5-3230 
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continued from page 202 
WOOL CARPET / What is described a: 
“the most comprehensive and objective 
comparison of carpet fibers" has been 
prepared in the form of a wall chart. The 
guide defines the performance features 
of quality carpet for residential and com- 
mercial areas and evaluates the major 
carpet fibers—wool, nylon, acrylic and 
polypropylene—describing how each 
meets the performance requirements. = 
Wool Carpets of America, New York 
City. 


Circle 412 on inquiry cara 


AIR MOVING STANDARDS / The Air 
Moving and Conditioning Association 
has adopted a new standards handbook 
which sets forth standard terminology 
and uniform means of specifying air 
moving devices. The 20-page handbook 
should be an aid in selecting the proper 
air-moving device for a particular need. 
= Air Moving and Conditioning Associ- 
ation, Park Ridge, III. 

Circle 413 on inquiry carc 


INSTITUTIONAL FLOOR COVERING | 
Reference catalog provides specification 
data on contract carpet. One section list: 
well-known hotels and motels, restau- 
rants, schools, hospitals, country «clubs, 
banks, office buildings, churches, stores, 
libraries and government buildings 
which use this carpeting. Catalog ex- 
plains why 200 pitch instead of 216 pitch 
is used. = Oxford Mills, Inc., Ware, 
Mass. 


Circle 414 on inquiry cara 


MICROFILM SYSTEMS / An 8-page book- 
let answers typical questions about smal 
document microfilm systems. The book: 
let describes alternative methods o: 
microfilm storage and the advantage: 
and disadvantages of each. = Microsea 


Corporation, Skokie, 111. 
Circle 415 on inquiry carc 


WASTE HEAT RECOVERY / A 16-page 
bulletin illustrates shell-, tube- and wate 
tube-type equipment. Bulletin show 
some of the types built to meet specific 
problems in individual applications. 

Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, Ky 


Circle 416 on inquiry can 


WALLS / A 12-page color booklet show 
various installations and describes mam 
benefits, including changeability. A bacl 
pocket includes a selection guide, anc 
elevation and detail sheets. = Vaughar 
Walls, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Circle 417 on inquiry car 


*Additional product information in Sweet 
Architectural File 


STUEL REFLECTOR 


INSULATING 
AIR SPACE 


HIGH DENSITY 
THERMAL INSULATION 


GRAPHITE ELEMENT 


DUAL ELECTMICAL 
INSULATION 


STEEL PAN 


JUNCTION BOX : 


JUNCTION BOX 


HEAVY GAUGE 
WELDED STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


HEATING ELEMENT 
STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEATH 
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Radiant Heating Panels 


Designed to complement any decor and provide comfort as the panels may 
be located wherever they are most needed . . . directly above the source of 
heat loss .. . windows, doorways, patio doors, entryways, etc. Locate оп 
wall or ceiling. Each unit is controlled automatically by its own thermostat. 
Units are silent and attractively styled. These versatile panels may be used 
virtually anywhere in homes, schools, hospitals, motels, hotels . . . апаа 
broad variety of public, commercial, private and other buildings. 


Built-in Draft Barrier Heater 


Stops downdrafts from troublesome cold window surfaces before they can 
cause discomfort. Operates efficiently at low wattage and only as needed. 
Performs its function economically. Designed for incorporation within en- 
closures. May be mounted under or within the sill of a window or wall sec- 
tion where space dimensions permit. Thermal limit switch has heat sensing 
element through its entire length. Available with built-in tamper-proof 
thermostat for automatic operation. Also available in Surface Mounted models. 
Write today for full particulars on these new heaters! AR-28 


ELECTRIC HEATING PRODUCTS 
THE SINGER COMPANY, 62 COLUMBUS ST., AUBURN, М.Ү. 13021 
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Who first made news 
with insulating glass? 


We're still doing it. 


IN 1937, Thermopane? insulating glass 
was patented and introduced by L-O-F. 
The first insulating unit of its kind for 
general use. 

It had a nonorganic, metal-to-glass seal. 

It still does. 

In 1958, L- O- F introduced a new lighter- 
weight insulating glass developed for use 
in movable sash. It was Thermopane with 
a GlasSeal® edge. 

Again, no organic sealants were required. 

The rounded edges are formed by fusing 
two panes of glass to produce a hermeti- 
cally sealed air space. 

IN 1967, L- O- F announced still another 
new kind of Thermopane insulating glass 
which controls transmission of daylight 
and sun heat. Economically. 

How? By putting Vari-Tran{™ a chrome 
alloy film, on the air-space surface of the 
outboard pane. 

By continuous vacuum-coating process. 

It'S our revolutionary new StratoVac 
process and it works like this: sheets of 
glass up to 10' x 12’ are air-locked through 
a series of chambers to reach the vacuum 
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astronauts find 125 miles straight up. Here 
in "outer space" we vaporize the chrome 
alloy coating material by electronic bom- 
bardment and direct atoms and molecules 
onto the glass with precision. So we can 
control the transparency or reflectivity of 
our glass at will. To block ultraviolet rays. 
Block infrared rays. To cut glare. To further 
reduce air-conditioning requirements. 

We have so much confidence in our 
products we offer a 20-year no-leak war- 
ranty with each Thermopane unit. 

For 20 years from date of manufacture, we guar- 
antee to deliver without charge, to the shipping 
point nearest the installation, a replacement for any 
unit which develops material obstructions of vision 
between the interior glass surfaces. This guarantee 
does not apply to Thermopane units used in ships, 
vehicles or commercial refrigeration; to broken units; 
to units which have not been handled, installed or 
used in accordance with our instructions; to units 
used outside the continental United States; or to 
replacement units beyond the period covering the 


original unit. We make no other guarantee or 
warranty, express or implied, respecting this unit. 


Only Thermopane offers this guarantee, 
Look for the name etched on the glass. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


Toledo, Ohio 43624 
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What's 
the 

Big Idea 
In 
Chicago 


Faucets? 
| 


Im It's simple really. The faucet body doesn't wear 
out. Tbe parts that do wear are all in one replaceable unit. And 
today's unit still fits Chicago Faucets made as much as 50 years 
ago—completely renews the operating heart almost as easily as 
you'd change a light bulb. 

No other faucet can offer you such assurance of long life expect- 
ancy, ease of maintenance, or honest economy. Keep the Chicago 
Faucet idea in mind for your next job. 


You can get this Big Idea 
in the biggest selection 

of faucets available—for 
residential, commercial, 
institutional and laboratory 
use. Write for catalogs. 


No. HC807 ЫР) 
Push Button Lavatory 
Spout allows about 10 
seconds flow, then 
closes automatically. 


No. 937 Smart new answer for 
Laboratory Table public or school 
Fitting, Available for washrooms. 


water, steam, gas or 

air service. Also deck 
mounted and 
turret types. 


No. 1749-6 
Built-in Tub and 
Shower Fittings. 


No. 886 Exposed Sink 
Faucet, with integral 
vacuum breaker, Other 
types with wall 
brace, pail hook, 
integral stops, etc. 


CHICAGO FAUCETS 


LAST AS LONG AS THE BUILDING 


THE CHICAGO FAUCET CO., 2100 S. Nuclear Drive, Des Plaines, Ill. 60018 
(A Suburb of Chicago) 
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Thank you 

so much, 

Merton, Paisley & 
Brokaus, A.I.A.* 


How did you know that a lot of us girls use tampons instead 
of sanitary napkins? Those of us who do, sure appreciate 
those nice built-in vending machines that hold both. 

You can be sure if we ever hear of anyone who needs a 
good architect, we'll recommend you. 


Sincerely, 1] j 
LALA J /j 


Mary Sharp 


Almost half the women who work use tampons rather 
than sanitary napkins. So next building you build, 
specify Bobrick's built-in dual vend machines for dis- 
pensing both Kotex* Napkins and Kotex Tampons. You 
may not win an award for it, but you'll sure win the 
hearts of a lot of gals. Send for our free catalogue 
of vending machines available. Or see Sweet's File 


гч 34. 25е 
Мо. —- or Bobrick's File ==. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Commercial Department, Neenah, Wisconsin 


*The names may be fictitious, but the gratitude isn't. 
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Meet our 
30-ton baby. 


It's just one of 15 basic models of our Duopac gas heating/electric 
air conditioning unit. It's neat. Compact. Light. Lies unobtrusively 
low on ground slab or rooftop. From 11/2-ton to the new 30-ton with 
2-stage, separate-circuit cooling variations, Duopac runs quietly. 
Under all kinds of climatic conditions. With varying heating/cooling 
ratios. With 2 high-quality cast iron compressors. And multiple 
units give zone control, individual operation and easy service. 
Well over 50,000 Duopacs are delivering these benefits in 
every state. Mail the coupon, and see how Duopac can fit into 


DAY & NIGHT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
. 855 Anaheim-Puente Road 
La Puente, California 91747 


ы! Send your brochure on the Duopac product line plus 
complete information on Day & Night heating and 
air conditioning. 


DAY & NIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., LA PUENTE, CALIFORNIA + COLLIERVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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$1183 was spent to 
soundproof this office 
and vou can hear a cough 
in the next room! 


They forgot an Acoustilead plenum barrier. 


Soundproof wall materials, plus expensive acoustical ceiling 
tiles, were specified to make this a noise-free office. These ma- 
terials do the job . . . up to a point. That point is the plenum, 
the space between a partition top and the floor slab above it. 

Sound waves flood over the partition virtually unimpeded 
if there is no acoustical plenum barrier. Ordinary sound bar- 
riers in a plenum are usually so full of leaks around ducts 
and pipes that noise still passes freely. 

Gain Maximum Noise Reduction at Minimum Cost. The 
solution to this annoying problem is Asarco Acoustilead— 
sheet lead that's only 1/64-inch thick. Drape a curtain of 


Federated Metals Division 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 


Acoustilead from the floor slab above to the top of the parti- 
tion and you stop penetration of all normal noise. There are 
no sound leaks because Acoustilead fits tightly around ducts 
and wires. It can be cut with scissors, easily bent by hand, 
and is installed in less time than other acoustical materials. 

Acoustilead is the first material available for sound bar- 
riers in normal plenum areas, with an installed cost generally 
below $1.00 per square foot. 

Help. Our brochure on Acoustilead shows why and how 
to install thin sheet lead. Send for it today. Sound Attenua- 
tion Department of Asarco. 


VD roce ET 
ASARCO 
T чер СӘ 
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DOOR HOLDER suitable for 
either right or left hand doors 


GJ 80 M * non-handed 


OVERHEAD DOOR HOLDER 


for entrance, vestibule and heavy traffic interior doors 


Ж] as in Modernized 

* No need to specify hand of door 

e Extended arm reach plus longer spring increases shock absorbing efficiency 
* Extruded bronze housing (choice of standard plated finishes) 

e On-off hold-open—with safety release 


GJ 80M HD available for heavy duty use on interior and exterior doors 


Send for complete details 


GLYNN-JOHNSON CORPORATION 
4422 north ravenswood ave /chicago, illinois 60640 
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ightronics’ 


the lean look 
of fashion— 


the slimmest 
price іп town! 


The styling is strictly slim, trim and terrific. 
The lighting is all-prismatic ... with sparkling- 
clear lenses that really deliver footcandles. 
The quality is solid, inside and out. 20-gauge 
steel. Acrylic enamel. CBM/ETL ballasts, in- 
ternally fused. Separable ends furnished. The 
price is strictly on the old-fashioned side of low. 


mu 
ma 


It all adds up to the greatest new specification 
fixture that's come to light in a long time. Guth 
Lightronics. Now stocked by leading electrical 
distributors. 


Trusted Name in Lighting since 1902 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY » P.O. BOX 7079 * ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 63177 
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aundry Quandary? 


Ar. Architect, don't sweat it. Call us! American Laundry Machinery Industries. Whether you're planning an army-sized job or 

omething a little smaller, we've got the people (we call them sales engineers, and rightly so— they really know how to set up 
laundry). We've got the equipment, the know-how, experience and whatever else you need to set up your client's laundry 

he only way it should be: the right way. Another thing to keep in mind: American will help you keep your client's laundry 
good working order. Parts, service and field engineering service for the life of the equipment is available anytime . . . anywhere 


the country. So, if you're in a quandary about a laundry, whether planning a new one, Ar 
i c ; i Fic i merican 


r remodeling an older plant...call your local American office or drop us a line. 


ison Com 


Атегїсап Laundry Machinery Industries. 5050 Section Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 45212. 5050 Sectio 
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National-U.S. Gas Boilers are lower, narrower 
and lighter. Designed to solve any large heat- 
ing problem. From a six-flat to high-rise 
apartments. 

A full range of boilers give greater flexi- 
bility to the specifier. Reduce installation 
time and labor-and minimize maintenance. 

The boilers are smaller for all 33 sizes. Yet, 
the new, smaller boilers are more rugged 
with water working pressure up to 80 psi. 
The smaller boiler sections can be easily 
handled by two men and hydraulic jacks 
reducing installation time. 

Over a dozen design features make the 
new boilers easier and more efficient to 
specify or install. 

There's a choice of three ignition systems. 
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Big heating problems 


The standard AGA-approved system—the 
electronic pilot type system—or the new 
ignition system which combines a unique 
runner tube with electronic controls. 


The sturdy, cast iron sections are con- 
structed with three nipples rather than just 
two. This allows uniform water flow within 
the boiler section for maximum heat transfer 
and economical operation. 


All boiler sections have ground bead joints 
that are easier to install and make gas-tight. 


Boiler sizes of 5 to 37 sections have AGA 
input ratings from 680 to 6120 MBh. A 170 
MBh increment between sizes provides a 
greater number of boiler sizes to meet design 
requirements. 


Mail the coupon for complete details. We 
think you'll agree with the new design fea- 
tures: Commercial boilers that are smaller in 
dimension. Bigger in capacity. Have the best 
in ignition systems. And provide the trouble- 
free service of cast iron boiler sections and 
gas burners. 


A.G.A. approved * I-B-R Rated 
A.S.M.E. constructed 
F.I.A. & Standard Controls 


National - U.S. 


NEW PROVE-SAVE RUNNER 
TUBE IGNITION SYSTEM 
Pilot must prove within 15 
seconds after start-up or gas 
supply shuts off. Fast starts 
il X reduce gas consumption and 
EE M E RTI eliminate puff backs. 
Crane Co., Dept. 008 4100 So. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60632 
[J Send Bulletin ADJ-1809 with complete details. 


Name 


Cemgany = -a 


Айыз eee 


س س ت س ن ت ت ت ت ت ت ت ت ت ت ا 


City —— State — ——————— 
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Lead-asbestos cushions let the Forum 
sit on Penn Station without feeling it 


The rumble of trains rolling n and out of Penn Station directly below will FX" ll | T | 
never reach the audience in the Forum—an auditorium in New York's new 

Madison Square Garden Sports & Entertainment Center. They'll sit in vib- —ÍÓ——— — 
rationless quiet because the entire amphitheatre is isolated from the rest 
of the building by lead-asbestos pads. [ ] These pads—alternating layers 
of sheet lead and asbestos— are confined in steel boxes affixed to the main 
flooring over the station and to the supporting perimeter columns of the main 
building. The beams and supporting columns of the Forum fit into these boxes 
and rest against the insulating pads, effectively separating the Forum from the 
vibration-carrying elements of the main building construction. [ ] Lead's 
limpness, density, mass, corrosion-resistance and versatility of form offer 
permanent answers to vibration and sound attenuation problems in buildings, 
aircraft, boats and machinery. 


a ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
ST. JOE 250 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017 


The Nation's Largest Producer of Domestic Zinc and Lead 
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Partitions were 
made to be moved 


And you can bet that your client will take advantage of that fact during the life of his build- 
ing. That's why the wiring system you recommend is so important. 


Take in-partition wiring for example. Each time a move is necessary, electricians and tele- 
phone men have a double task. One trip to remove or deactivate power and telephone 
cables; another trip to rewire after the new partitions are installed. Precious time and money 
go down the drain and you never get away from unsightly termination boxes hung on the 
partitions. 

The real answer to effective wiring in a modern building is a PYRAMIDAL FEED* underfloor 
raceway system. It can carry heavy loads of power and communication cable to any location 
in the floor. And the Pyramidal Feed system allows you to plan the most beautiful floors, 
tiled or carpeted. Square D junction boxes and service fittings were designed with this in mind. 


The Pyramidal Feed system saves money, both in the original installation and in countless 
changes in the building, while still offering unparalleled versatility. Find out more about it. 
Write Square D Company, Dept. SA, Lexington, Kentucky 40505. 


*Trademark of Square D Company 


SQUARE T) COMPANY 


Wherever Electricity is Distributed and Controlled 
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Milcor Fire-Rated Access Doors are tested and approved. 
Building codes require fire-rated doors for openings in all 
vertical shafts.* You can meet code requirements easily and 
safely. Specify the door with the Underwriters' Laboratories 
label —the Milcor Fire-Rated Access Door. 


Why is it vital that every shaft opening, in every building, be 


properly covered to meet this code provision? 

The tragic 1963 Jacksonville Hotel fire provides The lah ls 
one grim example of its importance. In SE в 

that fire, which started in a utility shaft, 


killing smoke was forced out around the guarantee code 
d 


edges of inadequate closure panels ...an 


21 persons died needlessly. compliance 


Milcor Fire-Rated Access Doors latch securely to 
hold back smoke and flames. Tested and approved, 
they carry the Underwriters’ Laboratories 1y2-hour 
"B" label, 250° rating (temp. rise less than 250° in 
30 minutes). They're completely framed; easily 
installed. You can specify them with confidence. 


Milcor Metal Access Doors are also offered in other styles 
for all types of building conditions. See Sweet's, section 
17L/InL, or write for catalog 210. Inland Steel Products 
Company, Dept. B, 4033 W. Burnham Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 53201. 


„zx Inland 
Metal 
Access | Bg ANAND: 
Doors 
"See section 1706 of the Uniform Building Code or the appropriate section of the code you follow. Pra ducis 
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(rash removal 


MODERN THINKING adjusts 
to the clean, safe, efficient 
way of handling refuse vol- 
ume. Auto-Pak is an eco- 
nomical, automatic trash 
compaction system. Its elec- 
tric eye keeps a constant 
watch on the receiving and 
compression process, freeing 
maintenance personnel for 
other things. Auto-Pak re- 
duces fire hazard, does away 
with the smoke annoyance, 
and the air-polluting ele- 
ments of incineration. Con- 
sider Auto-Pak in your 
specifications for apartments, 
office buildings, dormitories; 
Dual-Pak for commercial and 
industrial plants. Complete 
information and specifica- 
tions on request. 


“EFFICIENT TRASH HANDLING 
AUTOMATICALLY” 


e e 
AUTO-PAK COMPANY 


4908 Lawrence St., Bladensburg, Md. 
AP-3 
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REQUIRED READING 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


PLANNING 1967, Selected Papers from the ASPO 
National Planning Coníerence. American Society of 
Planning Officials, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 
Illinois 60637. 305 pp., illus. $6.50 


ARCHITECTURE IN MICHIGAN, A Photographic Sur- 
vey. By Wayne Andrews. Wayne State University Press, 
Detroit, Mich. 48202. 76 pp., illus. Hardbound, $6.95; 
Paperbound, $2.95. 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE ALLIED ARTS. By Ralph Adams Cram. Dover 
Publications, 180 Varick Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 
242 pp., illus. Paperbound, $2.00. 


TO GRANDFATHER’S HOUSE WE GO, A Roadside 
Tour of American Homes. By Harry Devlin. Parents’ 
Magazine Press, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 48 pp., illus. $3.95 


HOUSING, PART 1: PERSPECTIVES AND PROBLEMS 
Edited by Robinson O. Everett. Law and Contemporary 
Problems, Volume Ill, School of Law, Duke University, 
Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 370 pp. $3.00 


COUNCIL OF PLANNING LIBRARIANS EXCHANGE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 35, Current Information Sources for 
Community Planning: Periodicals and Serials. Mrs 
Mary Vance, Editor, Council of Planning Librarians 
Exchange Bibliographies, Post Office Box 229, Mon- 
ticello, Illinois. 61856. 55 pp. $3.00 


COUNCIL OF PLANNING LIBRARIANS EXCHANGE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 36, An Individual Review of Current 
Planning Literature. Mrs. Mary Vance, Editor, Council 
of Planning Librarians Exchange Bibliographies, Post 
Office Box 229, Monticello, Illinois. 61856. 15 pp. $2.00 


PIPING HANDBOOK. By Sabin Crocker. Fourth edition 
revised by Reno C. King. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 1616 pp., 
illus. $31.50 


NEW TRENDS IN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. By Justus 
Dahindren. Universe Books, Inc., 381 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 144 pp., illus. $10.00 


ARCHITECTURAL ESSAYS FROM THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOL FROM 1900 to 1909, TALLMADGE, JENSEN, 
WRIGHT, A Prairie Schoo! Press Reissue. The Prairie 
School Press, 117 Fir Street, Park Forest, Illinois. 18 pp 
Paperbound, $2.50 


THE NEW CITY: ARCHITECTURE AND URBAN RE- 
NEWAL. By Elizabeth Kassler, Sidney Frigand and 
Arthur Drexler. The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53 Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 42 pp., illus. Paper- 
bound, $1.95. 


BAROQUE AND ROCOCO IN LATIN AMERICA. By Pal 
Kelemen. Dover Publications, 180 Varick Street, New 
York, М.Ү. 10014. Paperbound, (two volumes), $6.00 


THE ENGINEER'S HANDBOOK ILLUSTRATED. Ву 
Arthur Liebers. Padell Book & Magazine Co., 817 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10003. 319 pp., illus. $5.95 


ORNAMENTAL METALWORK. By Franco Magnani 
Universe Books, Inc., 381 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 144 pp., illus. $12.50 


SQUARE FOOTING TABLES. By Michael 5. McCormac 
Stress Publications, Inc., 170 Rollins Avenue, Rock- 
ville, Md. 20852. Vol. 1, 200 pp.; Vol. 11, 210 pp 
$4.50 per volume 


HYDRA: A GREEK ISLAND TOWN, Its Growth and 
Form. By Constantine E. Michaelides. The University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
60637. 93 pp., illus. $10.50 


THE HOUSING YEARBOOK, 1967. Edited by Hugh 1 
Morris. National Housing Conference, 1250 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 120 pp., 
illus. Paperbound, $3.00. 


BUILDING LAW ILLUSTRATED: A GUIDE TO PRAC- 
TICE. By B. G. Phillips. Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 


continued on page 228 
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NOW, from RIXSON 


THRESHOLDER 


faster, better anchoring... forever 
eliminates loose and floating thresholds 


FOR ALL METAL THRESHOLDS 


economical, trouble free and durable . . . se- 
cures in floor without tools . . . provides for 
quick screwdriver installation or subsequent 
removal of threshold . . . assures positive an- 
choring . . . and may be easily adjusted at any 


time. 
THE THRESHOLDER 


detailed information available from your local 
Rixson representative or: 


RIXSON CLOSERS 


A DIVISION OF RIXSON INC. 


FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
REXDALE, ONTARIO 


“patented 


ЇЙЇ ШТ 


this is the finest chair = - 
you can recommend. industrial 
door catalog! 


Y ours for the asking 


A must for your files . . . this is the most compre- 
hensive industrial door catalog ever issued! It con- 
tains descriptions, specifications and diagrams of 
power-operated and manual, single and double- 
horizontal sliding, bifold, vertical sliding and double- 
swinging and industrial doors for the control of 
traffic, handling of material and the elimination of 
drafts and noise. Write or call for your FREE copy 


* GEAR 
d La 


Dept. R-2 

69 Myrtle St. 
Cranford. N. J. 
(201) 272-5100 


Doorway specialists since 1878 


> 102 on inquiry card 


АП you need 
to know about 


| 
| 


Get your free copy! Describes, illustrates new type 

automatic tube systems featuring greater dependability, 
ON CRAMER INDUSTRIES INC. quieter operation. 12 pages. Standard Conveyor Co., 

312-B Second St., North St. Paul, Minn. 55109. 


A Subsidiary of USM Oil Co. 
Cramer — The leader in style and quality 
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“Relax 
and think 
awhile... 


ABOUT DESIGNING A SPENCER 
CENTRAL VACUUMING SYSTEM 
INTO YOUR NEXT PROJECT 


Think about the many advantages 
of a central system... vacuum 
facilities already installed, all the 
planning done ahead of time, 

a system tailor-made to the 
building's requirements. Think 
about the neatly packaged 
installation, no cumbersome 
equipment to drag around, the 
elimination of recirculating 
contaminated air. 


Then, think about silent valve 
quietness in operation. Think about 
the health benefits to schools, 
hospitals, and nursing homes with 
germ-carrying dust control. 

Think about office after office in 
commercial buildings and 

room after room in hotels and 
motels with nothing exposed but a 
small wall fixture to handle 

acres and acres of carpeting. 
Think about the flexibility of 
this system, about the 
special floor-mounted 
Vacuslot arrangement 
for hard surfaced floors. 


Finally, if you think 
central vacuum systems, 
you must surely think 
Spencer. Who else 
has Spencer's 
experience ? 

Who else has 

Spencer's know- 
how ? Who else can boast 
Spencer's reputation for reliability, 
durability and service? 


Now, available to architects at no 
cost is Spencer's new design 
manual entitled, How to Design a 
Central Vacuum Cleaning System. 
Write to Spencer for your free copy. 


SPENCER 


HARTFORD © 


CENTRAL VACUUM DIVISION 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 06106 
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SNOW CONTROL 


An increasingly important factor in 
modern building construction. 


The economical answer is a snow 
melting system of 


REVERE COPPER TUBE 


No building being erected today, in areas where snow 
control is a problem, should be designed without giv- 
ing serious consideration to snow removal from side- 
walks, driveways, loading ramps, parking places and 
similar areas, around office buildings, hospitals, 


hotels, stores, banks, churches, theatres, warehouses, 
terminals, etc. Shovels, plows, salt and chemicals are 
not only out-of-date but are a nuisance, expensive and 
ineffective. 


THIS SIDEWALK will be free of snow and ice no 
matter how hard it storms. The Revere Snow Melting 
System installed here is of sinuous coil construction. 


An economical answer to this problem is a snow melt- 
ing system of Revere Copper Tube. It saves building 
owners and operators time, labor and maintenance... 
eliminates "tracking-in", prevents accidents and re- 
sultant lawsuits. And, operating costs are only pennies 
a day on a square foot basis. 
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APPLYING BLACKTOP over Revere Copper Tube 
installed in a circular driveway of a hospital, leading 
to the Emergency Ward, where grade is steep. Proof 
indeed that Revere Copper Tube can take it. 


NOT NEW 


There's nothing new about a system that melts snow 
and ice before they pile up. Revere, the first to design 
a practical, workable copper snow melting system, 
has been at it for over 20 years... designing, testing 
and proving, in many locations and under every cold 
weather condition. 


That's why Revere's Research and Development De- 
partment will be glad to help you with suggestions 


IT SNOWED ITSELF A STORM all last night but 
steps and sidewalk in front of this building are as clear 
as a whistle, that's how a Revere Snow Melting System 
performs . . . no shoveling, plowing, salt or chemicals 
needed—ever! 


regarding your design of snow melting systems. And, 
by using Revere Copper Tube, with its long lengths, 
choice of tempers, ease of installation and handling, 
installed costs can be kept at a rainumum, in either 
concrete or blacktop. 


ACT NOW 


Don't wait for a hard winter to make you wish you had 
included snow control in your specifications. It's easier 
and more economical to plan on it now. In planning 
"Snow Melting Sys- 
tems of Copper" can aid you considerably. Send for 
your FREE copy today. Or, if you have a snow melt- 


on snow melting, our booklet, 


ing problem let us know about it and we'll be glad 
to help. 


PARKING AREA BEFORE AND AFTER а Revere 
Snow Melting System has been installed. Imagine the 
mess here, trying to plow out so that cars can park. 
Photo with tube exposed shows grid-type installation. 


For mor 


BUILDING OWNERS AND OPERATORS 
—SAVE ON TIME...LABOR...MAINTE- 
NANCE ...”“TRACK-INS”... ACCIDENTS 
... LAWSUITS. 


DOCTOR’S PARKING LOT adjoining his office is 
kept safe and snow and ice-free by having a Revere 
Snow Melting System installed under the blacktop. 


Jt 
/ Y 


THIS LOADING DOCK DRIVEWAY (Above left) 
in the Buffalo area, although located on a sharp grade, 
assures the biggest trailer truck of a safe, fast entry 
and exit to and from the concrete loading platform, 
thanks to a Revere Snow Melting System. No skidding 
or delays here. 


LET IT SNOW FOR DAYS, the sidewalk where a 
Revere Snow Melting System has been installed re- 
mains as free of snow and ice as on a day in summer. 
No “tracking-in” of dirty slush and snow. 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York, 1 Y. 10017 


First and Finest in Copper and Brass—Fully Integrated In Aluminum 
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Your } 


VICRTEX Man 


knows a lot 
about Vinyl 
Wallcovering... 
hes at your service 


The VICRTEX representative who helps you 
when you're working with vinyl wallcovering 
is a professional perfectionist. He'll follow 
through on the job after you write specs— 
you'll find him on the installation site check- 
ing wall preparation, hanging and inspection. 
Your VICRTEX Man is knowledgeable about 
every aspect of vinyl wallcovering—he can 
show you a whole world of color availabilities, 
three-dimensional textures and design-conscious 
installations similar to the one you're working 
on. Depend on him to be alertly on the job 
before, during and after specifying time. 

It’s easy to work with the best vinyl wall- 
covering—VICRTEX. You get top quality, easy 
application and maintenance . . . and con- 
scientious service from your personal VICRTEX 
Man. Find out for yourself why many leading 
architects and designers believe VICRTEX is on 
unbectable combination of product and people. 
At your service from Hawaii to the Caribbean. 


^ PRACTICAL GBIO® 
то SPECIFICATION 


Write for our booklet “A 
Practical Guide to Speci- 
fication, Selection and Use 
of Vinyl Wallcoverings.” 
Do it today! 


sucio 
ano ом от 
wiwvi wALLCOVERIMES 


L. E. CARPENTER = CO. 


Empire State Building, N. Y. 1 
(212) LOngacre 4-0080 | = 


Mill: Wharton, N. J. 


Distributed in principal cities from 
Hawai to the Caribbean, by: 


VICRTEX SALES CORP.: New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston / DWOSKIN, INC.: Atlanta, 
Houston, Dallas, Miami, Charlotte, Washington, 
St. Louis, Oklahoma City / HOWELLS 
PAINT CO.: Salt Lake City / КАТТАМ 
ART GALLERY: Hawaii / R. B. ADLER, 
INC.: Santurce, Puerto Rico. 
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REQUIRED READING 


continued from page 223 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003. 249 pp., illus 
$8.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF SPECIFICATION WRITING. By Harold 
J. Rosen. Reinhold Book Division, 430 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 216 pp., illus. $16.50 


MATERIALS, A SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOOK. W. H 
Freeman and Company, 660 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94104. 210 pp., illus. Hardbound, $5.00; 
Paperbound, $2.50 


TRANSPORTATION AND PARKING FOR TOMOR- 
ROW'S CITIES. By Wilbur Smith and Associates 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, Inc., 320 New 
Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 393 pp., illus 
Paperbound, no charge. 


PARKING IN THE CITY CENTER. By Wilbur Smith and 
Associates. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 48202 
141 pp. Paperbound, no charge 


EDWARD DURELL STONE, RECENT AND FUTURE AR- 
CHITECTURE. By Edward Durell Stone. Horizon Press, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. 136 pp.. 
illus. $25.00. 


VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION: ELEVATORS AND ES- 
CALATORS. By George R. Strakosch. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
365 pp., illus. $15.00. 


THE SCIENCE LECTURE ROOM, A PLANNING STUDY 
By Jeremy Taylor. Cambridge University Press, 32 East 
57 Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 119 pp., illus. $12.00 


A SUMMARY OF URBAN TRANSPORTATION DEMON- 
STRATION PROJECTS. By the U.S. Dept. of Housing & 
Urban Development. Consumer Relations Services, 
1626 K Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20410. 62 pp 
No charge 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you're moving, please let us know five 
weeks before changing your address. Use 
form below for new address and attach 
present mailing label in space provided. 


ATTACH 
PRESENT MAILING LABEL 
HERE 


[———————————————————— س ات ت ت ا نت ت ا ت س ت ت ت ت ت ت س‎ iiid 


STREET 


CITY STATE ZIP 


IRM NAME 


ТҮРЕ OF FIRM - 


TITLE OR OCCUPATION 
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- Mail to: 

ı Fulfillment Manager 
- Architectural Record 
- Р.О. Вох 430 

1 Hightstown, N. J. 08520 
1 
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SPECIFY 
SCHWAB 
VAULT DOORS 
AND SAFES 


There's a UL* approved 
Schwab safe 
or vault door for 
every security need. 


"ww 


жшн ri 
О Е т 


Vault & File Storage Room Doors: 
UL* tested one half hour to six hour 
doors for any size vault or file room. 
Relocking and emergency escape de- 
vices are standard. For special require- 
ments, our custom service will provide 
prints and estimates to your specifica- 
tions. 


Wall Safes: Here's 
economical fire and 
theft protection for 
any home or office. 
Door is recessed for 
concealing behind 
panel or drapery. 
Easily installed. 


Floor or Wall 
Safes: Ideal secur- 
ity chest for a serv- 
ice station, theatre, 
or other establish- 
ment that receives 
cash after banking 
hours. Flush instal- 
lation concealed by 
rug or mat. Remov- 
able combination 
dial. Insurance re- 
ductions. 


Write for complete 
information. 


F-912 


*Underwriters' Laboratories, Inc. 


96 years specializing in security equipment. 


E 
SCHWAB 


Schwab Safe Co., Inc., Lafayette, Indiana 
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YES! with Air-Lite 3’x3’ 
silhouette... NEW from Sechrist 


Sechrist has perfected and engineered a truly regressed, handsome fixture which offers new 


dimensions of aesthetic beauty for clean, crisp modern architectural design. The new 3' x 3’ 
Air-Lite drops into a standard 5’ x 5' module with no special engineering or difficult construction. 
It conceals all mechanical functions. It is precisely detailed with extruded aluminum doors and 
trim flanges. Each module has its own lighting, supply and return air systems. Its even margins 
enhance the overall architectural beauty of interior design, yet are truly functional in all aspects. 


Write for all new catalog data on Air-Lite series troffers before your next project. At Sechrist new 
things are happening compatible with your most advanced concepts of air handling and lighting. 


tye p -( ile Sheciatiile 
SECHRIST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 16775, DEPT. 712 / DENVER, COLORADO 80216 (303) 534-0141 
SECHRIST 
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The college 
contribution 


There are two ways to look at it. 


There's the contribution the colleges 
make to business. 


That's crucial. 


Business employs about 42% of all college 
educated people. It uses their brainpower 
and skill in developing new products 

and methods. It fills management posts. 


In the other direction, there's the 
contribution business makes to colleges. 


The colleges welcome it. They need all 

the funds they can get. They're helping 

to prepare leaders for management, 

but the cost of this preparation—the whole 
cost of education—is going up sharply. 


If business wants college talent, it must 
keep colleges in business. It can help 
finance their need for classrooms, 
facilities and especially teachers. 


In this light, your aid-to-education 
program is an aid to your company. 


SPECIAL TO MANAGEMENT—A new booklet 
of particular interest if your company has 
not yet established an aid-to-education 
program. 


Write for: "THE RATIONALE OF CORPO- 


IS a two x a 1 f on New York, ку. 16038. 
EN College is Business’ Best Friend 
way street ү — est Fr 


COUNCIL FOR sae, 


AFINANCIAL О, 
O AID TO Published as a public service in cooperation with The Advertising Council and the Council for Financial Aid to Education. а, 


EDUCATION COUN 
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When the Owner 
is OUT... 
W&F should be IN 


The W&F 
6000 series 


Deadlock, provides your client's 
entrance with one, two or three 
SECURITY points. 


Jamb bolts, along with header 
and threshold bolts are avail- 
able in any combination . . . 
designed to meet your Speci- 
fication requirements in 
VARIED situations. 


enjoyment 


carpet the walls, tox 


For technical and pricing infor- 
mation, eontact: 


W.&F.MFG.,INC. - 


811 Air Way, Glendale. Calif. 91201 * Phon 


For more data, circle 128 on inquiry card 


Interior: Courtesy of Americana Theater—Detroit 


Installation by: Grand Rapids Furniture Co. 
VI Adon уйке 
(27 with Ludiow 


SUN & SHADE 


30% of tha Kelley - | OUTDOOR-INDOOR CARPET 
“Camatic” Material Handling of 100% olefin fiber pile 


Н pa ‘а Р М 
Doors In use "2 . are replacements Carpet on the walls not only pleases the eye but coddles the Ра 
for those originally specified ear. Just as with this theater, people everywhere use their initia- p^. 


> 
tive to find new uses for outdoor-indoor carpet. Ба 
La Costa 
40% are a result of repeat orders. Ludlow Sun & Shade outdoor-indoor carpet provides maximum — - 


versatility for decorative application in embossed patterns as 
There are several good reasons why. We can well as plain finish. Available colors adapt to nearly any scheme. 
show you them in 15 minutes in your office. And above all, it is easy to maintain. 


Call your nearest Kelley Representative or contact: So why not explore the many uses of Sun & Shade in your own 
backyard. Why not carpet the action areas in and around resi- Contempo 
КЕ 4 EY ج‎ dential buildings, commercial structures, industrial buildings with smoot 
and recreational centers. All it takes is a little initiative. 
COMPANY INC. "г ш 


6768 North Teutonia Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53209 


Floor OR PERFORMANCE ~ - 2 
k Г - gs * Mie, 
For more data, circle 129 on inquiry card Covering Т Good Housekeeping = CarvTone 
* GUARANTEES d exclusive di 
Division S nemis 


295 Fifth Avenue carved des 
CORPORATION New York, N.Y. 10016 - 


Contact your local distributor 


For more data, circle 130 on inquiry card 


ADVERTISING INDEX 


Pre-filed catalogs of the manufacturers listed below 
are available in the 1967 Sweet's Catalog File as 
follows. 

A Architectural File (green) 

| Industrial Construction File (blue) 

L Light Construction File (yellow) 


A 
Noon COM seine rere o ae 
Air Preheater Company, Inc. ... 
American Gas Association .............. 
A American Laundry Machinery Industries .. 217 
A American Smelting & Refining Co. ...... 214 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ... 34 
ЖА Алйшер Corp. ..............:..:..› 200-201 
A Anemostat Products Div., Dynamics 
Corp; of America eae oa sae saa ve 93 
A-I-L Armstrong Cork Co. ................. 54, 173 
Aut Metal, “пс... „әлем: 26 
А-1 Auto-Pak Company ..................... 223 
AVM Corp., Jamestown Products Div. .... 7 
Azrock Floor Products ............. 3rd Cover 
B 
A Bally Case & Cooler, Inc "ICE lem) B Me Sie А 104 
Bell Telephone System ................. 3 
Berven of California .................... 207 
Beste Mig, Co. on 0a oe nes АЕА Е 5. 32-6 
А-1 Bethlehem Steel Corp. .............. 186-187 
Blue Diamond Div., The Flintkote Co. ..32-1 
A Bobrick Corporation, The .............. 48 
A-I Borden Metal Products Co. ............. 70 
A-I Bradley Washfountain Co. ............... 165 
© 
NCC Жз ЗОДИИ РЕГ а С 82 
Cardox, Div. of Chemetron Corp. ....... 64 
A Carpenter & Co., L. E. ..... хане unt 228 
с Ў OO a ТАШНЫ ОТОТ ..28-29 
A-I Certain-teed Products Corp. ............. 80 
Chicago Faucet Co. ......... eere 212 
A4 Clark Door Co., inc. аве . 224 
A Cleaver Brooks Company ................ 2-3 
Commercial Carpet Corporation ......... 97 
Corbin, P&F, Div. Emhart Corp. ........ 197 
A-I Corning Glass Works .................. 68-69 
Cramer Industries, Inc. 
т ersaat. o oojoo nimio NA 218-219 
Crouse-Hinds Company 
D 
A Darling Company, L. A., Workwall Div. . 15 
Day & Night Mfg. Co. ................. 213 
Dempster Brothers, INC. ................ 49 
A Dover Corp., Elevator Div. ........... i 3 
Dow Badische Co. ........ enn . 23 
А-1 Dow Corning Corp. .................. . 205 
Dunham-Bush, Inc. sones rmo asena ies ‚ 100 
А-1 Duriron Co., Inc. .. 1 
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А 


A-L 


> 


А-1 


A-I-L 


А-1-1. 


А-1-1. 


Е 

Eastman Kodak Co. ........ LT „жала 
Eberhard Faber ..... ЖА .....183-4 
Electromode Climate Control Div., 

The Sue ОЙ. rrr ^s. 209 
Elkay Mfg. Company ...,................. 94 
ЕСС Wis salsa os sks aetna ss a 76 
G 
General Fireproofing Co. ............ AME 
н анан AON: 33 
Glynn-Johnson Corp. ................... 215 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ............ 92 
Gul Co. БИШИ E. cas deer earn erae 216 
H 
Hardwick & Magee Co. ................ 198 
Haws Drinking Faucet Company ....... 202 
Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. ............. 98 
1 
Industrial Credit Co. .............. eres 
Inland Steel Products Co. .............. 222 
J 
Jamison Door Co. sss... soosse evsene 17 
Johns-Manville ....................-..... 32-5 
K 
ROE SE STL 180-81 
КИЛЫ RE SS 231 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. .......... T1 to 13 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. ................... 212 
Kammer CON. с ное нена 95 
Kohler COmpaty- «usse cem aes lemons a 27 
KS NC ее ое ненне pi 102 
L 
2 Sa C. LL. ne ee 8 
Landmark Lighting Div., American 

Electic Mig. Corp. сузлек», 185 
ERE Close, Мас: e oae e 
Lennox Industries, Inc. .......... 

Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. ......... 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. ... 

Lighting: Products, Inc. entr 166 
Hgltoller ас ее ma S 91 
Lockwood Hardware Div., ILCO Corp. ... 58 
ПОС). Даса iua nire ана P Vra 231 
Ludowici-Celadon Co. .................. 208 


A-I-L 


А-1 


A-I 


M \ 
Maintenance, Inc, anes Savers ne 174 


Marley Company .......... e 
Marlite Div., Masonite Corp. ..... E З 90 
Master Mechanics Co. ................. 56-57 
McPhilben Lighting Div., Emerson 

Electric Co., n6 usen rer nen 199| 
АОСУ, SES e desee edhe dna tmm md 203| 
Mississippi Glass Co. .............. 157 to 16 
Mobay Chemical Company .............. 59 
Modine Mfg. Co. ceases saa ann 84-8: 
Montgomery Elevator Co. ...... AUN eme 2 
Mosaic Tile (GO. son nanoen ososi roemen 195 
Mo-Sai Institute, Inc. ................ 168-169 
[9] 
Onan Div., Studebaker Corp. .......... 88-84 
Otis Elevator Co. ............ нье 16 
Overhead Door Corp. ........ 30 to 3 
Ozite Corporation ...................... B 
P 
Paragon Swimming Pool Co., Inc. ...... 164 
Pella Rolscreen Co. wena с... 189-19( 
Penn Metal Cox, Inc: 8 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. ............... 18 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. .................... 16 
Prestressed Concrete Institute .......... 50-5 
R 
Raynor Mfg. СӨ. ...................-. 20 
Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit 

SRI EDUMINE Lorie NE ave olen y+ Е 1 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. ......... 226-22| 
a OBC ue soto o ott rio ы» 22 
Rowe Mfg. Company ................... 1 
Royalmetal Corp: So e err ... 10 
$ 
St. Charles Mig. Ca. овоон vives ; 
St. Joseph Lead Co., Metals Division .... 22 
Sargent & Company .................... 1d 
ООМО Sale CE, Inc. e 2 
Sechrist Manufacturing Co. ............. 2 
Selck, Walter E., and Company .......... Ч 
Slater: Electric, Inc. eee ae tease 38- 
Sloan Valve Company ......... 4th Cova 
Solar Div., International 

Harvester Co. ............„› оон о 74- 
Southern Pine Association .............. 
Spencer Turbine Company .............. 2 
Square D Company ..................... 2 
Standard) Conveyor Со. wis 2... 2, 


Steel Joist Institute 
Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. .. 
Sweet's Catalog Service ........... 
Synkoloid Company ..................... 


